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RUSSIANIZED OFFICIALISM IN INDIA. 
THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT. 
By Str Witiiam WeppERrsurN, Bart. 


My friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has, in the last number 
of this Review, described the feelings of the educated 
Indian community towards British rule in India. There 
could not be a better authority on this point. For there is 
no man living whom the people of India would more gladly 
name to speak on their behalf. And he is certainly no 
unfriendly critic towards ourselves, for he has spent many 
years in England, and has so identified himself with our 
interests that an English Constituency has chosen him as 
its representative. What then does he say? He most 
cordially and fully acknowledges the great benefits con- 
ferred upon India; placing above all others the gift of 
Western literature, science, and art, which, through our 
schools and colleges, have revived the national life, and 
given to India the hope of resuming her ancient place 
among the leaders of civilization. And then as to political 
benefits: ‘“ England has also freely given to India some 
of her most cherished institutions—institutions for which 
England has herself fought hard and bled. She has given 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press—security of 
life and property, and law and order. Never in all past 
history have the rulers of any empire bestowed such 
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blessings and earned a corresponding reward.” This is 
no half-hearted friend of British rule who writes thus. And 
he endorses the words of the Government of India which 
has declared that to educated Indians ‘any idea of the 
subversion of the British power is abhorrent, from the con- 
sciousness that it must result in the wildest anarchy and 
confusion.” India is not strong enough to stand alone, 
and it is for her a choice between England and Russia. 
Educated Indians know this well. And they have no 
wish to exchange the rule of England, the freest and most 
enlightened in the world, for that of Russia which is one 
of the most barbarous and retrograde. This was once 
strikingly expressed to me by an Indian friend of mine. 
Speaking of the Russian advance towards the North West 
frontier, he said to me, “ If India is lost, it is we Indians 
who are the chief losers. You can go to your ships and 
will be safe in your distant homes. We, on the other 
hand, should lose all, our country, our liberties, and our 
hopes for the regeneration of our race.” 

All this is gospel truth. But would it not be common 
sense to take the bitter with the sweet? to hear what 
Mr. Naoroji and his friends have to say regarding the 
defects and dangers of our rule as well as its merits ? 
Here are well-informed and candid critics, who desire the 
good of India in the first place, but who also desire the 
good of England. Should we not rejoice if they are 
willing to tell us what they know of the real situation ? 
Are we such babies that we cannot bear to hear the truth ? 
We are the possessors of a splendid inheritance in the 
distant East, and know little of its real condition. Our paid 
agents on the spot say that all is well. But others, who claim 
to be equally well-informed, tell a different story. These 
speak of extreme poverty and serious discontent among 
the masses. They tell us that 3th of the whole population 
go through life with their hunger unsatisfied; that over 
5 millions of people died of starvation in the last great 
famine ; that, in spite of the excessive poverty, taxation in 
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India is in proportion double what it is in England ; that 
the fertility of the land is becoming exhausted ; and that 
year by year the people find it more difficult to live. Now 
what does Mr. Naoroji say on these points? He tells us 
that all this is true; that though our principles are good, 
our practice is bad; that the pledges given by Parliament 
and the Crown are sufficient, but that they are not fulfilled ; 
that the official system of administration in India is such 
that these principles and these pledges are not carried out 
in practice ; nor ever can be, so long as the system remains 
the same. Aye, there’s the rub. It is the system that is 
in fault. The intentions of the British people are all 
that could be wished, and the instructions given to their 
official agents are admirable. But the professional interest 
of these official agents is in direct antagonism to the 
reforms they are required to carry out. And no redress 
is possible so long as the only appeal lies to the official 
authors of the grievance. This is the gist of the com- 
plaint made, calmly and loyally, by the leaders of public 
opinion in India. Mr. Naoroji puts their case well 
and truly when he says, “I am not writing this in any 
indignation, nor do I mean to blame any individual official. 
I take it for granted that every official does his duty as 
required of him. It is the system which the British Indian 
Government have adopted and persistently adhered to, that 
is in fault. ... The Indians have given up all hope from 
the officials. They appeal to the British public; and they 
ask the British public to insist that the pledges and word of 
the British people shall be faithfully carried out.” 

What then is this official system which is thus con- 
demned, so dispassionately and yet so emphatically, by 
those whose interests are chiefly affected? The British 
public may naturally wish to know some of the facts at 
first hand. So with due humility I offer myself as a wit- 
ness, as one who knows the Indian public service by 
experience from the bottom to the top of the ordinary 
official ladder ; not an unfavourable witness, but one who, 
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from hereditary association, was inclined to view the pro- 
fession in its most favourable light. My father entered the 
Bombay Civil Service near the beginning of the century, 
and served in India for 30 years. My eldest brother fol- 
lowed him, in the Bengal Civil Service, and lost his life in 
the Mutiny of 1857. And when I went out 3 years later 
to join the Bombay Civil Service, I felt very proud to enter 
what I believed to be the finest service in the world. If 
therefore, I now hold an opinion unfavourable to the 
system, that opinion has been painfully forced upon me by 
personal experience of its working. I will briefly give a 
sketch of this experience. 

But before doing so it may be well to indicate the general 
surroundings among which the young Indian Civilian finds 
himself when he takes up his duties. As the key to 
successful administration in India, we must in the first 
place bear in mind the fact that in that country there are 
very few large towns ; that ;:‘oths of the population is rural, 
grouped together in village communities; and that it is 
within those village communities that the best part of the 
administrative work is done. To use the phrase of Dr. 
Max Miller, “‘ the political unit or the social cell in India 
has always been, and, in spite of repeated foreign conquests, 
is still the village community.” And the late Sir James 
Caird, in his Famine report, calls the village organization 
“the sheet anchor of Indian Statecraft” ; and regards the 
“disruption of the mutually helpful bond of village society ” 
as the most fatal misadventure that can befall the people 
in their struggle for life. From Sir Henry Maine and 
other writers the constitution of these village communities, 
self-contained and self-governing little republics, is pretty 
generally known. The village is the property of the 
resident cultivators or ‘“ ryots,” who form the village Council, 
and are careful that the crops are raised and distributed, 
and the village affairs administered, according to the ancient 
local usage, which is the fruit of immemorial experience. 
From the crop is paid as a first charge a certain share, 
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under the name of Land Revenue, to the “ Sirkar” or 
government of the country. And smaller shares go to 
the village officers, including the Headman or Patel, and 
the village Accountant; to the village servants, such as 
the watchmen and messengers ; and to the hereditary village 
artizans, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the potter, the 
barber, and the rest, who work for the ryots during the 
year, and receive their dues in kind at harvest time. And 
in the same way the village organization carries out the 
other branches of the village administration :—the settle- 
ment of disputes by arbitration, the detection and preven- 
tion of crime, the trial and punishment of petty offences, 
the repair of the village walls, the temples, and other 
public buildings, the entertainment of strangers and care 
of the poor, the removal of dead animals and other sanitary 
work, the management of the communal forests and pastures, 
the distribution of water from the irrigation tanks :—all 
these and other similar matters have always been managed 
with marvellous precision and skill by the village officers, 
the whole body of villagers jealously watching and checking 
any deviation from the ancient custom, which for them is 
the unwritten law. 

Under the Native Governments to which we succeeded, 
these villages were grouped together for administrative 
purposes, perhaps 3 or 4,000 of them being included in a 
Zillah or District, which was the unit of the central imperial 
administration, having its local headquarters at some notable 
town, like Ahmedabad, Surat, or Poona. The Tehsildar 
or chief officer of the District, was responsible for the 
villages under his control. But under the easy-going 
methods of native rule the village communities were little 
interfered with. And this was what best suited them. In 
order to be happy and prosperous, all that they asked was 
to be protected from external violence, to be taxed 
moderately and in accordance with custom, and to be let 
alone in the management of their internal affairs. And 
under the best native rulers not only were these conditions 
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fulfilled, but active steps were taken to improve the general 
condition of the District. Thus under the good Emperors, 
like the great Akbar, provincial governors were expected 
to promote agriculture by works of irrigation and reclama- 
tion, to open up communications, and provide generally for 
the welfare and progress of the people. The results of 
this policy are exemplified in the noble reservoirs and 
water-works which still remain, a monument of the skill 
and wisdom of our predecessors. This beneficent tradition 
dates back from the earliest times of which we have record. 
For we see from the ancient rock inscriptions that, even 
before the Christian era, King Asoka appointed a Minister 
of Justice and Religion, and maintained officers to promote 
education, among the women as well as among the youth ; 
he caused wells to be dug and trees planted along all the 
high roads, while a system of medical aid was established 
throughout the kingdom for man and beast. 

The above was, roughly speaking, the sort of system we 
inherited from our predecessors ; and in the earlier period 
of our rule the same system was continued. The collector 
with his English assistants represented the “ Sirkar” or 
central authority in all departments, and exercised a paternal 
despotism in each District, dealing with the village com- 
munities through their Headmen and Elders, but inter- 
fering little in their internal affairs. And this patriarchal 
method gave satisfaction on the whole, the Pax Britannica, 
and the improved purity of the administration making up 
for the defects arising from imperfect knowledge of the 
language and usages of the people. But it was quite 
evident that this was only a transition stage. For it was 
not in the nature of things that such a system should long 
continue under a government inspired by western official 
ideas. And soon our present purely bureaucratic system 
began to take shape, the change being marked by the 
decay of personal influence and authority, and the rise of 
the great centralized departments which have now usurped 
practically the whole authority in the administration ; and 
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transformed the old easy-going personal government into a 
rigid official despotism of the Russian type. 

As to the methods and spirit of these centralized depart- 
ments, I would ask the verdict of the rank and file of 
the Indian Civil Service, that is, all outside the charmed 
circle of the headquarters cliques; and I think they will 
confirm me when I say that these departments have all 
the narrowness of the specialist, and that their working 
is secret, impersonal, unsympathetic, and harsh. Each 
caring only for its own interests, feels little responsi- 
bility for the general welfare of the ryot, who falls crushed 
under their combined oppressions. This is the ‘‘ system” 
regarding which Mr. Naoroji and his friends make so 
earnest a complaint; a system which by its working 
eliminates from our administration all its best elements, 
whether European or native; and renders all redress im- 
possible because the departments have absorbed into them- 
selves all the ultimate sources of power. I will frankly 
state that this New Russianized Officialism is an abomina- 
tion to me in every way. Where development was wanted 
it has brought revolution and destruction, and reduced the 
noble activities of the Indian Civil Service to a dreary 
waste. 

This change in great measure took place under my 
personal observation. I will therefore now revert to the 
sketch of my own experiences, which I left at the point of 
my arrival at Bombay in 1860. After passing his pre- 
liminary examinations in the languages and local codes, the 
young Civilian is sent up country to learn his practical 
duties. Accordingly 6 or 8 months after my arrival, | 
found myself posted as one of the Assistants to the 
Collector and Magistrate of Dharwar, a rich cotton district 
in the south of the Presidency, about twice the size of 
Gloucestershire, with a large population consisting mainly 
of sturdy and industrious peasant cultivators. Now nothing 
could be pleasanter than the life of an Assistant Collector 
and Magistrate in the old times, when he had considerable 
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independent authority and responsibility, and when his 
opportunities of doing good to the people under his charge 
were almost unlimited. Much of his time was spent in the 
saddle. Being placed in personal charge of a large division 
of the District, he was supplied with a sufficient establishment 
of clerks and attendants, and travelled about in tents ; camp- 
ing where he thought best, under a grove of ancient trees, 
by some clear running river, or perhaps in the keep of a 
ruined fort; bringing as well as he could justice to the 
people’s doors; redressing local grievances, and settling 
disputes ; planning and supervising roads, irrigation tanks, 
rest-houses, dispensaries, and what not, useful to the local 
public. At one time engaged in following up a gang of 
dacoits with a posse of policemen ; at another time inspect- 
ing schools, and establishing new ones ; while he was at all 
times accessible to the ryot, to inspect crops and decide 
knotty points as to the rent to be paid to Government as 
the universal landlord. Nor was it a case of all work and 
no play. Abundant sport was to be had, some of it with its 
spice of danger; while the glorious scenery of the neigh- 
bouring ghauts, with their primeval forests and mighty 
waterfalls, was all that an artist’s heart could desire. 

But even in those good old times there was a drop of 
bitterness ; not so noticeable then, but destined eventually 
to make the cup of the District officer undrinkable. I mean 
of course the gradually increasing interference of the 
centralized departments in the affairs of the District and the 
village. The name of these departments is Legion: Revenue 
Survey, Forest, Public Works, Irrigation, Police, Abkari, 
Salt, Opium, Education, Registration, Sanitation, Vaccina- 
tion, etc., etc., etc. Each of these departments has now 
formed for itself an Imperium in Imperio; and has framed 
a rigid and searching code of rules, which it administers 
through a hierarchy of executive officials, the written orders 
emanating from the Head of the Department, who has his 
headquarters hundreds of miles off at the seat of Govern- 
ment, and ultimately taking effect through the hungry 
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departmental peon, who squats in the village at the Patel’s 
house, and represents our administration in its concrete 
form. When the subordinates of all these different depart- 
ments are in active work throughout the District, taking 
their orders from their respective chiefs at Bombay, the 
question may well be asked where the Collector’s functions 
come in? He nominally represents Government in all 
departments. But his authority is the mere shadow or 
phantom of what it used to be: like a beam eaten by white 
ants, externally as before, but inside nothing but dust and 
ashes. 

I have watched this process with my own eyes, and have 
seen the growth of these departments from very small 
beginnings. I do not say they should not exist. Their 
existence is unavoidable, and they would be exceedingly 
useful if kept in their proper place. They should be 
advisers only. Like fire they are good servants but bad 
masters.—_But let us go back to our District and see how 
these departments take their rise. By way of illustration I 
will take one of the Collector's most important functions, 
the collection of the land revenue. Originally the Collector, 
through his own local subordinates arranged for the measure- 
ment and assessment of the village lands upon the basis of 
the old native settlements. As examples of such settle- 
ments we have that of Sir Thomas Munro in Canara, of 
Colonel Pottinger in the Dekkhan, and of General John 
Jacob in Sind. These settlements followed local usages 
and were different in every District, the Collector going 
round his District each year and settling at the “ Jamma- 
bandi” what each ryot was to pay with due regard to the 
condition of the crops. This sort of thing suited the 
people, but it did not satisfy the central authority, which 
desired uniformity and greater scientific accuracy. Accord- 
ingly a special skilled agency was organized under the 
name of the Revenue Survey and Settlement Department, 


to conduct a scientific survey and prepare proper maps and 
registers. This was good and useful work. But the 
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mischief began when the department undertook to frame a 
system under which the land revenue should be assessed 
and levied throughout the whole Presidency. The fact is 
each District has different conditions. The black cotton 
soil of the Dekkhan has nothing in common with the spice 
gardens in the forests of Canara; and no rules suited to 
the terraced cultivation among the rocks of Ratnagiri could 
possibly be made applicable to the alluvial plains of Sind, 
irrigated by the rise of the Indus. Each District should 
therefore have been dealt with separately, the local customs 
being studied and worked up into some scientific form con- 
venient to government and satisfactory to the ryot. The 
failure to consider local requirements, and the attempt to 
stretch all upon the official bed of Procrustes, together 
with periodical enhancements of the rent, produced sooner 
or later an agrarian crisis in every District dealt with. I 
myself witnessed the effects in the four districts which I have 
named above. In the Dekkhan it was particularly serious. 
Thus in 1873-4 there were no fewer than 4,341 defaulting 
ryots in one division alone of the Poona District. Rs 82,421 
were due from them as arrears of Land Revenue, and to 
realize this amount ryots’ holdings, mostly ancestral land, 
amounting to 200,000 acres were attached and sold by 
auction, fetching the miserable price of Rs 15,010. These 
are the official figures. A year or two later there was a 
general agrarian rising in this part of the Dekkhan, which 
had to be put down by military force. Again, take the 
Forest Department. Government possess extensive forests, 
especially in the Ghaut Districts, and trained foresters are 
needed to manage the valuable timber reserves, and create 
others where they are required. It was therefore necessary 
to form a Forest Department possessing technical know- 
ledge, and the officers of this department would have been 
most usefully employed in advising the village and District 
officers as to the management of the Communal forests, 
and in reporting the results to Government, who would see 
that the proper measures were carried out through their 
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executive officers. But instead of this the Forest Depart- 
ment has become a great executive machine, with a swarm 
of low paid subordinates, armed with despotic power, far 
away from any control, and quartered in the villages where 
they have unbounded opportunities for plunder and oppres- 
sion. Everyone knows what is the result. I remember 
once when I was on tour, as a District Judge in a Ghaut 
District, coming to a miserably poor forest village, and the 
whole population came out to complain that their buffaloes, 
8o in number, had been seized by the forest peons, and put 
into the pound, Rs 20 being required for their release. It 
appeared that the buffaloes had been grazing in the village 
forest, as had been the custom for generations past, but 
Government had recently notified this forest as reserve, and 
therefore their buffaloes had been seized for trespass. It 
will be asked how the Forest Department had notified the 
reserve? By a notice in the English Government Gazette 
at the Presidency town, many hundred miles away. No local 
notice had been given, and not a yard of fencing had been 
put up to mark the forbidden area. What were the poor 
villagers to do? The same thing might happen to them 
every day of the year. I referred them to the Collector, but 
I knew perfectly well that he could do nothing for them. | 
could tell similar tales of the other departments, Abkari, 
Salt, Irrigation, and so forth; but I have not here space to 
do so. With all these departments at work upon him the 
life of the ryot is like that of a toad under a harrow. 

Now let us sum up, and see what is the gist of the 
complaint against this ‘“‘ Russianized Officialism.” My pro- 
position is that the present system of working through 
centralized departments is destroying all the best elements 
in our administration, and developing the worst. Let 
us see how this is, beginning from the very top of the 
official hierarchy. There is no more potent or valuable 
factor in our Indian administration than the personal char- 
acter and independence of the Viceroy and Governors. 
They are men of high position, with experience in English 
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public life, and almost invariably come out from England 
full of generous impulses, and with a keen desire to do 
justice to all. But too often these sentiments are choked, 
like the good seed in the parable. From his first arrival 
the Governor is surrounded by Secretaries and Heads of 
departments, and he generally finds it only too easy and 
too pleasant to look through the spectacles with which they 
provide him. He is quite unaware of this, and thinks he 
is acting upon his own judgment, but the whole Indian 
public recognize with sorrow that he is a mere puppet in 
the hands of the clique at headquarters, and that they 
cannot hope for redress from an appeal to the head of the 
Government. And worse remains behind. For these 
departments have not only usurped the executive power, 
but have also got hold of the legislative machinery, and 
can practically pass any laws they like to strengthen their 
position. For many years past all important legislation 
has been initiated and promoted by one or other of these 
departments, Revenue, Forest, Abkiri, Salt, and so forth. 
And anyone who will examine the Indian Statute Book 
will find that the chief business of the Legislative Councils 
has been to enact, re-enact, and amend, Codes for these 
several departments, of ever-increasing unpopularity, the 
object in each case being to enhance the powers and 
revenue of the department, to shut up all loopholes for 
escape from its operation, to make penalties more stringent, 
and generally to encroach upon the liberties of the subject. 
These different departments seem indeed to vie with each 
other as to which will do most to bring us to ruin, all racing 
together down a very steep place. Where is the remedy ? 
The remedy lies to a certain extent in the reconstitution of the 
Legislative Councils on a popular basis, as contemplated by 
the Indian Councils Amendment Act, which last year received 
the Royal Assent. If the Viceroy and Governors will harden 
their hearts and boldly make use of the elective method 
permitted by that Act, and thus surround themselves with 


men of experience and independence, men who know the 
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wants and wishes of the people, and who possess the con- 
fidence of the Indian Community, then they may emanci- 
pate themselves from their present thraldom, they will 
become the masters of the situation, and the plague may 
be stayed. A few words must suffice regarding the next 
class, the District Officers, the men who have always borne 
the burden and heat of the day. The secret of our power 
in the country is to re-establish their independence, and 
personal influence, by bringing them more and more into 
touch with the people, encouraging them to work in sym- 
pathetic co-operation with popularly elected Councils for 
the District, Division, and Village. And I would give 
them as far as possible a free hand in all the matters in 
which they can secure the support of these Councils. In 
this way each of our Districts would work out its own salva- 
tion, and enjoy the contentment of a well governed Native 
State, where the administration is in accordance with the 
wants and wishes and usages of the people. Fruitful develop- 
ment would thus take the place of the sterile uniformity 
produced by our centralizing departments. Finally we must 
reconstitute and strengthen the village organization, that 
ancient bulwark against political disorder, and the home 
of the simple domestic and social virtues. ‘The founda- 
tion of Indian Society” said Sir C. Trevelyan before the 
Select Committee of 1873, “is the village municipality ; 
that has been the salvation of India. One foreign con- 
queror after another has swept over India, but the village 
municipalities have stuck to the soil like their own Asa 
grass, which they liken it to; it is a kind of grass which 
it is impossible to tear up by the roots, because it grows in 
bunches, and they say that the village constitution is like 
that.” Unfortunately what foreign conquerors could not 


do, our great centralized departments are rapidly accom- 
plishing. And under British rule these little strongholds 
of ancient local custom and self government find themselves 
undermined and shattered by a machinery which they 
cannot resist, an unseen enemy more powerful and more 
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destructive than Mogul, Mahratta or Pindari. What we 
have to realize is that, whatever system we follow, the 
actual details of administration must be done through native 
agency. What we want now to do is to substitute the best 
kind of native agency for the worst, to restore the village 
management to the decent quiet villagers themselves, instead 
of leaving it to a swarm of greedy hirelings, the offspring of 
ages of despotism, who are attracted into the ranks of these 
departments, not by the scanty pay, but by the power they 
enjoy, and the unlimited opportunities for exaction. 

On behalf of his unfortunate fellow countrymen Mr. 
Naoroji now makes his appeal. He says they have given 
up all hope from the officials. Why is this? Might they 
not hope for redress at the India Office? No, because in 
the place of power at the India Office they find the very 
men against whom their complaint is made. The Council 
of the Secretary of State for India is filled with the ablest 
men from among the headquarters cliques at Simla, 
Madras, and Bombay. And it is not surprising that they 
should confirm at Westminster the decisions which they 
themselves passed while in India. The appeal is therefore 
made to Cesar, to the British people. And it is well that 
this appeal should be heard, and righteously adjudicated 
on; or the results will be disastrous for India,—and for 
England. The path of safety lies, not in making our ad- 
ministration a parody of Russian despotism, but in empha- 
sizing in every possible way the difference between our 
methods and those of Russia. If we wish the masses of 
India to stand solid with us in resisting external aggression, 
we must gain their respect and affection, by honourably 
fulfilling our pledges, by a ready redress of practical 
grievances, and by giving to the people a reasonable voice 


in the management of their own affairs. 
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OUR INDIAN TRANS-FRONTIER 
EXPEDITIONS: 


THEIR AIM AND THEIR RESULT. 
By J. Dacosta. 


I. 

NewspaPER articles of a semi-official character, published 
during the last few months, have created the impression 
that the recent collision between Russian and Afghan 
soldiers at Somatash, is likely to involve us in war with our 
great northern ally. The Z2mes of August the 25th con- 
tains a leading article in which it is said: ‘‘ When we had 
established the present ruler of Afghanistén upon the 
throne of Kabul, we undertook the obligation of defending 
him against foreign aggression. That engagement we are 
bound scrupulously to observe; and should the Russians 
resolve to encroach upon territories which belong to 
Afghanistan, it will be our duty to repel them.” 

Now it is well known that we netther established the 
present Amir on the throne of Kabul, nor undertook any 
ungualified obligation of defending him against foreign 
aggression. In support of this negative statement, it may 
suffice to remind the reader of the following incidents con- 
nected with the present Amir’s accession to the throne. 

In the spring of 1880, when we sent a mission to Abdar 
Rahman, offering to acknowledge him Amir of Kabul on 
condition of his renouncing sovereignty over Kandahar and 
Herat, he simply ignored our condition and intimated that, 
as the heir of Dost Mahomed, he claimed sovereignty over 
the entire kingdom that had been ruled by his grandsire. 
When later, our offer, somewhat modified, was pressed for 
his acceptance, he clearly gave us to understand that he 
neither desired nor needed our sanction to his installation 
on the throne which was his by right. Lastly, when our 
conditions were communicated to him in the stern language 
of an ultimatum, requiring his absolute renunciation of 
Kandahar and the Kuram valley, our conditions were once 
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more ignored, and we were left in the unenviable position of 
having dictated terms which we were powerless to enforce. 

Meanwhile our Kandahar army was defeated with great 
loss by Ayub Khan at Maiwand, and we saw no prospect 
of our being able to relieve the remnant of that force, unless 
we received immediate assistance from Abdar Rahman. 
The pick of the troops we then had at Kabul, was required 
to march to the relief of our besieged garrison in the South, 
a distance of 316 miles; but the risk of being delayed by 
hostile clans on the road, made it hopeless for the relieving 
force to reach Kandahér before the place had fallen. 
Already the tribes around Kabul were assuming a threaten- 
ing attitude, and our scouts reported that a Jehad, or 
religious war for the extermination of the “infidel,” was 
about to be proclaimed. In these difficulties we negotiated 
with Abdar Rahman, and prevailed on him to use his 
influence in restraining the tribes who were likely to oppose 
our progress; and, at the same time, to detain near his 
person the chiefs of the Ghilzdi tribes, through whose terri- 
tories the remainder of our Kabul army was to return to 
India. This device of temporarily depriving the Ghilzdis 
of their leaders, prevented them from carrying out the 
traditional Afghan policy, of exterminating to the utmost a 
hostile army on the retreat—a policy which was ruthlessly 
executed against us after our first invasion of Afghanistin. 

The timely aid thus received from the new Amir, enabled 
us to effect our immediate purpose ; but it had to be paid 
for by a heavy sacrifice of national pride. We had to 
revoke our imperious ultimatum, to acknowledge Abdar 
Rahman’s sovereignty over Afghidnistdn without limitation 
of territory, to renounce the fine we had imposed on the 
city of Kabul for its connivance at the murder of our 
Envoy, to pay ten lakhs of rupees to the new Amir as ax 
earnest of British friendship, and to refund the value of the 
treasure we had seized in Kabul during the invasion. We 
had moreover to give up a number of our guns, and to 
leave intact the defensive works with which we had 
strengthened the position of Kébul. 
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To bring these harrowing reminiscences to mind, is cer- 
tainly not a grateful task ; but it becomes a duty, when it is 
sought, through misleading statements, to deprive us of the 
fruit of dearly bought experience, and to expose us to fresh 
calamities which, in the light of that experience, might 
successfully be averted. 

As regards the alleged obligation of defending the Amir’s 
territories, no treaty binding us absolutely to perform that 
service has, as far as it is known, been subscribed by any 
authorised servant of the British Crown; and, in the 
absence of such an instrument, we must hold ourselves free 
to act, in each case, as its circumstances render advisable. 
In the present instance, at all events, no obligation of the 
sort can exist, seeing that we have come to no definite 
understanding with Russia or with the Amir, as to the 
north-eastern line of the Afghan frontier, and are, therefore, 
not in a position to contend that such frontier has been 
violated in the Pamirs. 

Under all these circumstances, the scare about a war 
with Russia arising out of the Somiatash incident, must be 
dismissed as groundless; while the motive for having 
raised it in the present conjuncture, may not be difficult to 
surmise. 


ct. ' 

Another serious danger, however, is also foreshadowed 
in the newspaper articles referred to above; namely the 
danger of a third Afghan war, or British invasion of 
Afghinistin. This danger, looking at existing circum- 
stances, is not only real, but seems imminent. A leading 
article in the Zzmes of September the 12th refers in the 
following terms to the cause of our present dispute with the 
Amir :—‘ The turbulent population of the Zhob valley has 
been pacified by us.—At Chaman we have built a railway 
station on land which the Amir claims as within his territory. 
—We have no aggressive intentions towards him; but he 
takes a different view of the situation.” The significance 
of these sentences will more fully appear when they are 
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considered in connection with the following events which 
brought about the present situation. 

Numerous expeditions, as it is well known, have been 
employed during the last sixteen years for the subjugation 
(or “ pacification” as it is officially termed) of the border- 
tribes of Afghdnistan, and the construction of roads through 
their territories. Among those expeditions, the following 
were charged specially with the “ pacification” of the 
country between Gomul, a village on our frontier at the 
foot of the Suliman mountains, and our railway from Quetta 
to Chaman; a tract which extends in a south westerly 
direction through the Zhob valley to Pishin. 

In 1888 an expedition was sent to survey the Gomul 
pass which opens into the Zhob valley; but as its mission 
was frustrated by the opposition of the Makhind tribe, a 
considerable force was organised the following year, which 
entered the Zhob country from Baluchistan, accompanied 
by the late Sir Robert Sandeman as Political officer. The 
Kidarziis arrested the progress of that force, and it was 
only in 1890, that our agent succeeded, by diplomacy and 
subsidies as well as by military force, in establishing a post 
at Apozdi, and in obtaining promises from the Mashud 
Waziris, the Shiranis and the Darvesh Khel of Wana, that 
they would keep the Gomul pass open, in consideration of 
certain sums of money to be annually paid to them by the 
British Government. Surveys were then made for a pro- 
jected railway through the Gomul pass and the Zhob valley 
on to Pishin, to serve as an alternative line to our Bolan 
Railway which has been found unreliable, owing to the 
autumn floods, by which it is annually destroyed. 

The chiefs in the Zhob valley, who have been receiving 
subsidies from us, are said to have maintained a friendly 
demeanour up to the present time; but their tribesmen 
never ceased to manifest their objection to our presence, 
by night-shooting into the British agent’s camp, and by 
cutting off our sepoys within a few hundred yards of their 
lines. These hostile manifestations latterly became more 
active ; a circumstance which we ascribed to the presence 
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of an official of the Amir. We threatened, therefore, to 
send an expedition for subduing the clans, unless the official 
was removed; and the Amir informed us that, in com- 
pliance with our request, he had ordered him to retire, 
pending the conference we had proposed, and an under- 
standing as to the boundary of our Empire. 

Now, this suggestion of the Amir for the delimitation of 
our frontier, is most inopportune and embarrassing for the 
British Government, seeing that it has, for many years, 
been striving to advance our frontier into Afghanistan, 
and is still struggling for that end. On the other hand, 
our Government contends that the Amir’s kingdom does 
not include the territories of the border-tribes, and that we 
are consequently at liberty to conquer and incorporate those 
territories in our Indian Empire. In support of this view, 
a new map of Afghanistan has been brought out, in which 
the green border defining the limits of that country, and the 
red line marking our frontier (as laid down in all our maps 
until 1890) have been removed, and nothing has been left 
to show where our territory ends and Afghanistan begins. 
Furthermore we have assumed the character of protector, 
and almost that of Suzerain, over the tribes whom we sub- 
sidise, and from among whom we have induced a number 
of men to engage in our service.* To entertain the Amir’s 
suggestion for a delimitation of the British frontier, would, 
therefore, interfere with our scheme and our pretensions; and 

* Simultaneously with the new map of Afghanistan, a chapter was 
published on the “ North-West Frontier of India,” in which the author, the 
Hon. George Curzon, late Under Secretary for India, significantly remarked : 
“The attitude of the border-tribes has, in recent years, become much more 
friendly towards England than towards Afghanistan . . . they are gradually 
being transformed into an irregular frontier guard of the Indian Empire.” 
Then, Mr. Curzon, assuming the border-lands to have actually become 
British territory, says: ‘‘ It is the forward move from the old Indus valley 
line across the Middlebelt, and the relations entered into with its occupants, 
that have, during the last five years, transformed our unscientific frontier 
into the scientific frontier which I will now proceed to delineate.” In his 
delineation Mr. Curzon includes Lundi Kotal, Peiwar Kotal, the Gomul 


Pass and Chaman, but the conduct of the tribesmen shows that they take 
a different view of the matter. 
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this will probably account for the blustering language and 
the threats that were subsequently resorted to. The Z7mes 
of November the 2nd contains a leading article in which it 
is said :—“ We hope that the Amir is wrongfully charged 
with an attempt at evasion, which, if really made, might 
compel the Government to modify the benevolent and 
friendly attitude it is desirous of maintaining towards the 
Amir and his kingdom.—The Government will not be 
lightly turned from its settled policy ; it possesses the means 
of bringing considerable pressure to bear upon its ally ina 
disciplinary way.—The Government can do without the 
strong and independent Afghanistén it strives to maintain : 
but whenever it shall cease to struggle for that end, 
Afghanistan as a kingdom will disappear.” 


III. 


After a threat so clearly and loudly proclaimed, the 
British Government is not likely to recede from the position 
it has assumed. On the other hand it is equally impro- 
bable that the Amir would agree to territorial concessions, 
when his doing so is certain to destroy his power and 
influence over the tribes; and, as regards the latter, we 
well know that they will not submit to the rule of the 
“infidel” without a hard struggle. Under these conditions 
war seems imminent, and it behoves us to estimate its pro- 
bable issue. For estimating that issue we have invaluable 
data for our guidance in the history of the last fifty-five years ; 
as, within that period, we twice invaded Afghanistan in 
circumstances similar to those of our present situation. On 
both occasions the war was unprovoked ; it had been secretly 
schemed by the British Cabinet, and its object was simply 
to acquire control over the government of Afghanistan. 

Of the final results of the war commenced in 1838 we 


have a succinct record in the following passages of the 
“ Greville Memoirs ” :— 

“1842. Sept. roth.—A few days ago I met Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, the greatest of Indian authorities. He was de- 
cidedly opposed to the expedition originally, and said he 
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could never understand how Auckland could have been 
induced to undertake it. Nov. 30th.—In the midst of 
all our military success, the simple truth is that Akbar 
Khan and the Afghans have gained their object completely. 
We had placed a puppet king on the throne and held mili- 
tary possession of the country. They resolved to get rid 
of our king and our troops, and to resume their independ- 
ence ; they massacred all our people, civil and military, and 
afterwards put the king to death. Our recent expedition 
was undertaken merely to get back the prisoners who had 
escaped with their lives from the general slaughter, and, 
having got them, we have, once for all, abandoned the 
country, leaving to the Afghans the unmolested possession 
of the liberty they had acquired, and not attempting to 
replace upon their necks the yoke they so roughly shook 
off. There is after all no great cause for rejoicing and 
triumph in all this. 1843. Jan. 16th.—The circumstances 
attending the termination of the war in Afghanistan have 
elicited a deep and general feeling of indignation and 
disgust. Ellenborough’s ridiculous and bombastic pro- 
clamations, and the massacres and havoc perpetrated by 
our armies, are regarded with universal contempt and 
abhorrence. ... Our greatest military successes have been 
attended with nearly as much discredit, as our most de- 
plorable reverses. ... On the whole it is the most painful 
chapter in our history for many a long day.” 


IV. 


Now, if we turn to the war commenced in 1878, we find 
that it not only failed in its avowed object, which was the 
acquisition of an advanced frontier* (in other words the 
annexation of a portion of Afghanistan), but that it ended, 
like the previous war, in disaster and humiliation. At its 
conclusion, and with the advice of the distinguished officer 


* At the opening of Parliament in February, 1879, Lord Beaconsfield 
said: ‘“* We are now in possession of the three great highways which connect 
Afghanistan and India. We have secured the object for which the expedition 
was undertaken. We have secured that frontier which will, I hope, render 
our Empire invulnerable.” 
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who brought it to an end, we reverted, in our policy towards 
Afghanistan, to the lines we had originally followed, ever 
since the two territories became conterminous. Writing from 
Kabul on the 29th May, 1880, Sir Frederick Roberts said : 

‘“We have nothing to fear from Afghanistan, and the 
best thing to do is to leave it as much as possible to itself. 
Should Russia in future years attempt to conquer Afghani- 
stan or invade India through it, we should have a better 
chance of attaching the Afghans to our interests, if we avoid 
all interference with them in the meantime.” 

This obviously sound policy, proclaimed under official 
responsibility by our highest authority on the subject, was 
nevertheless discarded suddenly in 1885, while public 
attention was diverted to the troubles in Ireland, and 
measures were immediately adopted for once more attempt- 
ing the execution of the “forward frontier” or annexation 
scheme of 1876. A slight modification, however, was 
introduced in the plan of campaign; it was considered 
advisable, before marching our armies into the heart of 
Afghanistan, to invest the eastern and southern portions 
of the country. Numerous expeditions were accordingly 
employed for the subjugation of the border-tribes, and the 
construction of military roads across their country ; but 
these operations completely failed in their object, and our 
frontier has not been advanced a single day’s march from 
our Indian boundary. 

Disappointing and inexplicable as this result might appear 
to those who have only taken a distant and partial view of 
the operations, it is simply the effect of causes which have 
long been known to exist. Those who looked for a 
successful issue to our frontier expeditions, founded their 
hope on the superiority of our weapons and discipline, on 
the proximity of our base, and on the wealth of our material 
resources. But experience has conclusively shown that, in 
a barren and mountainous country like Afghanistan, those 
advantages are neutralised by the absence of roads, the 
scarcity of fodder and grain, and the fanaticism of the 
inhabitants ; whereby the movement of artillery and cavalry 
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is seriously impeded, and the transport of ammunition, 
stores and baggage is rendered slow and uncertain; while 
the proclamation of a Jehdd, or religious war, is certain to 
gather overwhelming numbers of armed men, ready to lay 
down their lives in the defence of their faith and their 
traditional independence. The annals of the late war 
furnish innumerable instances in support of the above 
statement, a few of which may be cited here. Mr. Howard 
Hensman, referring to Sir Frederick Roberts’s retreat before 
the tribes led by Mahomed Jan in Decr. 1879, recorded the 
following remark on the 27th of the same month :— 

‘We may seem strong enough now when we have not 
an enemy within twenty miles; but we seemed equally safe 
three weeks ago, when we disbelieved in the possibility of 
30,000 Afghans ever collecting together.” 

Sir Donald Stewart, on his march from Kandahar to 
Kabul in April 1880, telegraphed as under : 

“On the roth the division under my command en- 
countered an armed gathering.—A body of some three 
thousand fanatic swordsmen poured down on our troops... 
the fighting lasted an hour, after which the entire body of 
the enemy spread broadcast over the country. The pro- 
tection of the baggage prevented pursuit by the cavalry.” 

Mr. Hensman remarks, in his letter of the 26th of the same 
month, that the baggage train on that occasion was six miles 
long ; and he adds, with reference to the fight at Charasid :— 

‘At 9.50 Colonel Johnson heliographed that the enemy 
was reinforced, and that his troops were debarred from 
anything but acting on the defence, as their baggage would 
have had to be sacrificed, if an attempt had been made to 
storm the hills.” 

Then, Major Colquhoun, who was attached to the Kuram 
Field Force under Sir Frederick Roberts, records the 
following incidents : 

‘“Novr. 29th 1878.—Owing to the exhaustion of the 
men and cattle, and ¢he zmpossibility of keeping up supplies 
with the troops, it was decided not to attack to-day. 
Decr, 6th.—Only three guns and their ammunition were 
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brought up the hill; the task was a severe trial. As there 
was no forage on the Kotal, the horses and drivers were 
sent down the hill again. 12th.—The Major General has 
decided to return to Kuram. . . . The baggage of the four 
regiments, even on the reduced scale, made a tolerably long 
column, and the Commissariat camels added to the length 
to be protected. 15th.—D. QO. 347. Sick and wounded 
to be transported from Kuram to Kohdt under escort of 
the 5th Punjab Infantry. Feby. 2nd 1879.—A convoy of 
sick men (including General Cobbe who has sufficiently 
recovered from his wound) proceeded to India under escort. 
The detachment was ordered to march vzé the Darwaza 
pass, as there was some chance that the Mangals might 
otherwise attack the party.” 

Turning now to the operations in Southern Afghianistén, 
we find the following entries in the diary of Major Le 
Messurier, Brigade Major of the Quetta army : 

‘January roth 1879.—The prices we have to pay are 
startling ; the forage for a horse costs 2 rupees a day. 
The Commissariat has only four days’ supplies for Europeans 
and seven for natives; and yet there are only some 8,000 
fighting men at Kandahifr, out of the 13,000 which form 
the Quetta army. The mortality among the beasts of 
burden is very great. The want of camel carriage added 
to the fact that we have outstripped our convoys of provision, 
is forcing itself to the notice of all. Jany. 18.—Marched 
12 miles ; the water all along is strongly impregnated with 
nitre. 29th.—Thermometer 25°. Increased mortality 
among the camels. No more tobacco.” 

At this time, Sir Donald Stewart, finding it impossible to 
feed his army, sent back the greater number to India. Mean- 
while sickness broke out among the men and the cattle, as 
recorded in further entries of the same diary, as under : 

“Feby. 4th.—The Commissariat are out of wood. 7th.— 
Black frost last night : increased mortality among the camels 
continues. 12th.—The bread we have been having and 
the water combined will account for the sickness among the 
troops. April 6th.—The stench from the dead animals 
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along the line was scarcely bearable. 24th.—Rode back 
into Kandahar and heard of Colonel Fellowes’ death. He 
was as fine a looking man as any in the force, and most 
active. June 23rd.—The Colonel is laid up, and Rogers, 
Hawskin and Oliver are all down with fever. July r4th.— 
Cholera has appeared, ending fatally in 14 cases. 17th.— 
Cholera still busy at headquarters and the two squadrons. 
18th.—A_ telegram came in saying that Nicholetts was 
dead, having been seized with cholera at 1 p.m. and died 
at 6 p.m. 21st.—Hannel of the 1st Punjab Cavalry died 
of cholera. 29th.—Captn. Chisholme of the 59th was 
buried to-day. Augst. 6th.—Major Pawis of the 59th was 
buried this evening—cholera. Anderson of the 25th N. I. 
buried to-day. Our doctor in the Sappers died last night, 
also Corporal Boon R.E. 23rd.—Heard that Stavely had 
lost four Europeans and two natives out of his battery, that 
Dr. Blanchard had died at Gatur, and Lieut. Campbell of 
the Baluchis at Chaman, all of cholera.” 

These diaries show how powerfully the food and trans- 
port difficulties, and the absence of practicable roads, inter- 
fered with our military operations in the late war, and how 
cruelly our officers and men were decimated by sickness 
and death, owing to bad food, want of shelter and the 
severity of the climate. They testify, at the same time, to 
the imperative necessity under which the numerical strength 
of a British army in Afghanistéin has to be limited by the 
scarcity of food, and show how its efficiency is further reduced 
by the detachments that have to be employed in guarding 
the baggage and ammunition, in escorting the sick and 
wounded to India, and in foraging for supplies. In any 
future campaign, the railway to Chaman, if not destroyed 
by the tribes, might facilitate the despatch of troops and 
stores from India; but it could not lessen the difficulties 
mentioned above, seeing that those difficulties arose only 
after we had penetrated into the interior of Afghanistan, 
while our railway scarcely goes beyond the border of the 
country. It should also be remembered that our railroad at 
Sibi was destroyed by tribesmen in 1880, as soon as our de- 
feat at Maiwand became known. 
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V. 

These considerations preclude any sanguine hope of our 
being able, in a future campaign, to contend successfully 
with the difficulties which caused our failure in the past. 
We might, as we did before, enter the country at the head 
of a victorious army ; but our advance would, most probably, 
induce the Amir to retire beyond the Hindu Kush, as Shere 
Ali did in 1878; in which case we should be left to deal 
with the numberless tribes of the country, each jealous of 
its rights and interests and ruled by its own chiefs, but all 
united by a common faith, a strong love of independence 
and a fanatical hatred of the “infidel.” Does experience 
warrant the slightest hope that we should succeed in con- 
cluding with those tribes any treaty which would secure the 
object of our invasion ?>—Supposing a treaty were obtained 
under the pressure of our arms, or purchased with our 
money ; could we reasonably look for its fulfilment >—Have 
not faithlessness towards the “‘infidel,” greed and treachery 
been repeatedly and advisedly declared by our officers to 
be prominent features in the Afghan character >—Have we 
forgotten how Padsha Khan, whose friendship and loyalty 
we so liberally paid for.in the last war, fought against us in 
December 1879, when our fortunes were on the decline ?— 
How, after being forgiven for that “breach of loyalty,” and 
continuing to receive his subsidy, he once more collected his 
men and attacked our troops in April and May 1880, when 
our situation again became critical ?—Have we also for- 
gotten our embarrassing and undignified position, when our 
magniloquent proclamation of the 28th October, 1879 
(evidently the work of one deplorably ignorant of Afghanis- 
tan and its people), calling on the tribal chiefs to come and 
consult with the British officials on the future govern- 
ment of their country, was treated with the most marked 
contempt ? 


After such experience—after sixteen years of unsuc- 
cessful warfare and an appalling expenditure of blood and 
treasure, what can justify the Government in once more 
plunging the nation into a war of conquest, in which the 
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adverse chances would again preponderate, while even 
success would impair our present situation? The con- 
tiguity of our territory with that of Russia would afford 
facilities to our powerful rival, by an armed demonstration 
on our frontier, or by intrigue with our Indian subjects and 
feudatories, to disturb, at any time, the tranquillity of our 
Indian Empire. 

If the fear of Russia, which has driven our Government 
to so many unprovoked attacks on the Afghans, be well 
founded, and we eventually have to encounter a Russian 
advance, should we not be placed at very great dis- 
advantage in having to fight a powerful enemy in a difficult 
country, far from our main resources, and amidst a hostile 
population thirsting for revenge, and ready to aggravate 
any reverse which may befall us in the contest ? 

As regards Chitral and the surrounding countries, our 
diplomatic and military operations in those regions since 
1886, seem to have been governed by the policy under 
which all our frontier expeditions of the last sixteen years 
were undertaken, namely, for bringing the territories which 
separate India from Afghanistan under British control, in 
order to facilitate the long-desired conquest of the latter 
country. Hitherto those operations have not achieved 
success, and the recent fall of Afzul-ul-Mulk, whose acces- 
sion to the throne of Chitral received our support and 
countenance, is doubtless regarded by the people of the 
country and the neighbouring States, in the light of a 
British defeat. This circumstance realises the danger so 
clearly indicated in the following passage of Earl Grey’s 
letter published in the Zzmes in March 1887, warning us 
against mixing up ourselves with the politics of the Central 
Asian States: ‘(I am persuaded that the only wise policy 
for this country to pursue is to keep absolutely aloof from 
all the quarrels of the Afghans and our other neighbours, 
and to avoid all meddling in their affairs, unless, by plunder- 
ing our subjects or by other acts, they inflict upon us 
injuries which ought to be promptly punished.” 
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NOTES ON RECENT EVENTS IN CHILAS 
AND CHITRAL. 


In 1866 I was sent by the Punjab Government on a lin- 
guistic mission to Kashmir and Childs at the instance of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society and on the motion of the late 
Sir George Campbell, who hoped to identify Kailds or the 
Indian Olympus with Childs.* Although unable to support 
that conjecture, I collected material which was published in 
Part I. of my “ Dardistan ” and which the Government de- 
clared ‘“‘ as throwing very considerable and important light 
on matters heretofore veiled in great obscurity.” That 
some obscurity still exists, is evident from the TZzmes 
telegram of to-day (5th December, 1892), in which an item 
of news from the Tak [Takk] valley is described as coming 
from Chztrd/, a distant country with which Chilis has 
nothing todo. The Takk village is fortified, and through 
the valley is the shortest and easiest road to our British 
district of Kaghan. It is alleged that some headmen of 
Takk wished to see Dr. Robertson at Gilgit, who there- 
upon sent a raft to bring them, but the raft was fired on and 
Capt. Wallace, who went to its assistance, was wounded. 
[Chilés is on the Kashmir side of the Indus, and the 
Gilgit territory is reached by crossing the Indus at Bunji. | 
The incident is ascribed either to “ ¢he treachery of the 
men who professed willingness to COME IN” or to the mis- 
chievousness of ‘‘other persons.” It is probable from this 
suggestion of treachery and the unconscious use of the words 
“to come in,’ which is the Anglo-Indian equivalent for 
‘“‘surrender,” that the headmen of Takk were zo¢ willing to 
make over their Fort to the British or to open the road to 
Gilgit. The Takk incident, therefore, is not a part of the 
so-called “ Chztrdél usurpation,” under which heading it 


* T was again on special duty in 1886, and its result was Part I. of the 
“ Hunza-Nagyr Handbook,” of which a second and enlarged edition will 
appear shortly. My material, some of which has been published, has been 
collected between 1865 and 1889 in my private capacity as a student of 
languages and customs. 
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immediately appears, but is a part of ow usurpation on the 
tribes inhabiting the banks of the Indus. In 1843, these 
tribes inflicted a severe loss on the Sikh invaders, and 
in my “history of the wars with Kashmir” the part 
taken by the manly defenders of Takk, now reduced from 
131 to some 90 houses, is given in detail. It seems to 
me that as the Gilgit force was unable to support ‘the 
Chitral usurpation” of our protégé, Afzul-ul-Mulk, owing 
to his being killed by his uncle Sher Afzul, it is to be 
employed to coerce the Indus tribes to open out a road 
which ought never to have been withdrawn from their 
hold. About 50 years ago the Takk men were stirred 
into so-called rebellion by Kashmir agents in order to 
justify annexation. It is to be hoped that history will not 
repeat itself, or that, at any rate, the next 50 years will see 
the Indus tribes as independent and peaceful as they have 
been since 1856, especially in Chilis (before 1892), and as 
mysterious as Hunza ought to have remained till our un- 
necessary attack on that country caused practically unknown 
Russia to be looked upon as the Saviour of Nations “ rightly 
struggling to be free” (see Baron Vrevsky’s reply to the 
Hunza deputation). Quem Deus vult perdere, prius de- 
mentat ; and no greater instance of folly can be conceived, 
than the construction of a military road through countries 
in which the chamois is often puzzled for its way. Nor 
was the attention of the Russians drawn to them before 
we made our own encroachments. 

As for the Pamirs, whatever may be the present interpre- 
tation of Prince Gortchakoff’s Convention, the Russians were 
unwilling to let political consequences or limits accompany 
the erratic wanderings of Kirghiz sheep in search of pastur- 
age in that region. Prince Gortchakoff’s advocacy of a 
Neutral Zone and of the autonomy of certain tribes was 
justified by the facts (which he, however, rather guessed 
than knew) and was worthy alike of that Diplomatist and 
of our acceptance in the interests of India and of peace. 
The incorporation of certain Districts in the domain, or 
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rather the sphere of influence, of Afghanistan, was distaste- 
ful to tribes attached to their hereditary rulers or to repub- 
lican institutions and was not too willingly accepted by the 
Amir of Afghanistan, who now expects us to defend the 
white Elephants that we have given him better than we 
did Panjdeh. Some Mulais that had fled from Russian 
tyranny to Afghan territory assured me that “the finger of 
an Afghan was more oppressive than the whole Russian 
army.” Indeed, so far as Central Asia is concerned, Russia, 
with the exception of certain massacres, has hitherto be- 
haved, on the whole, as a great civilizing power.* 

As for Sirdar Niziém-ul-Mulk, this is his zame and not 
his ¢2¢/e. He is the ‘“‘ Mihtar” or ‘“ Prince” Nizim-ul-Mulk, 
and neither an Indian “ Sirddér” nor a “ Nizdm.” He is also 
the “ Badshah ” of Turikoh, this being the district assigned 
to him in his father’s lifetime as the heir-apparent. He was 
snubbed by us for offering to relieve that excellent officer, 
Col. Lockhart, when a prisoner in Wakhan! He has written 
to me from Turikoh for ‘English phrases and words with 
their Persian equivalents as a pleasure and a requirement.” 
This does not look like hostility to the British. He spoke 
to me in 1886 of his brother Afzul’s bravery with affection 
and pride, though he has ever maintained his own acknow- 
ledged right as the successor of his father Amén-ul-Mulk. 
If he has been alienated from us or has ever been tempted 
to throw himself into the arms of Russia, it has most 
assuredly been our fault. Besides, just as we have aban- 
doned the Shiah Hazaras, our true friends during the late 
Afghan War, to be destroyed by their religious and political 
foe, the Sunni Amir Abdurrahman, so have the Amir Sher 
Ali and the Tham of Hunza, Safdar Ali Khan, rued their 


* In spite of Russian attempts to conciliate the orthodox Muhammadans 
of Turkey and thus to take the place of the British as “the Protector of 
Isldm,” the news of the revision of the Koran by a Russian Censor and 
the Jévue of putting up the Czar’s portrait in Central Asian Mosques, have 
injured Russia’s propaganda among Muhammadans, whom also the 
accounts of the persecution of the Jews have estranged from a Power that 
began its rule in Central Asia by repairing and constructing Mosques, 
helping Mosque Schools and even subsidizing an employé to call “the 
faithful” to fast and drveak-fast during the month of Ramazdn. 
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trust in Russian Agents. I regret, therefore, to find in the 
Times telegram of to-day that “the Nizam” “is acting 
without the support of the British Agent” “who has not 
interfered,” when he had already interfered in favour of 
the usurper Afzul-ul-Mulk. 

As for the connivance of Amir Abdurrahman, my “ rough 
history of Dardistan from 1800 to 1872” shows that, in one 
sense, Chitral is tributary to Badakhshan and as we have 
assigned Badakhshan to the Amir, he, no doubt, takes an 
interest in Chitral affairs. I believe, however, that interest 
to be somewhat platonic, and he knows that his friend 
Jehandér Shah (the late wrongfully deposed hereditary ruler 
of Badakhshin) never paid any tribute to Afghanistan. But 
Chitrdl once also paid tribute to Dir, with whose able Chief, 
Rahmat-ullah-K han, “the Nizam” is connected by marriage. 
Chitral on the other hand has recetved a subsidy from 
Kashmir since 1877, but this was as much a tribute from 
Kashmir to Aman-ul-Mulk, as a sign of his subjection to 
Kashmir, for shortly after he made offers of allegiance to 
Kabul. With all alike it is 

‘The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 

It is misleading to speak of their relations to neighbour- 
ing States as “tributary.” Are the Khyberis tributary 
to us or we to them, because we pay them a tribute to 
let our merchants travel through their Pass? Have we 
never ourselves come, first as suppliants, then as merchants, 
then as guests, then as advisers, then as protectors, and, 
finally, as conquerors ? 

The procedure of Afghanistan, of Chitral, of Kashmir, 
and of our own is very much alike and so are the several 
radii of influence of the various factors in “ the question.” 
We have our fringe of independent frontier tribes with 
whom we flirt, or wage war, as suits the convenience of the 
moment. Afghanistan has a similar fringe of independent 
Ishmaelites round it and even through it, whose hands are 
against everybody and everybody’s hands against them. 
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Chitrél is threatened all along its line by the Kafirs, who 
even make a part of Badakhshdn insecure, but are never- 
theless our very good friends. Kashmir has its fringe on 
its extreme border, especially since, in violation of our treaty 
of 1846, it has attacked countries deyond the Indus on the 
west, including the Kunjitis of Hunza, who resumed their 
raiding—which had ceased in 1867—during and after 
Col. Lockhart’s visit in 1886. Yet there can be little 
doubt about “the loyalty” of those concerned. The 
Amirs of Afghanistan consider themselves “ shzelds of 
India,” as 1 have heard two of them say, and so did our 
Ally of Kashmir, who ought never to have been reduced to 
a subordinate feudatory position. What wonder then that 
old Aman-ul-Mulk of Chitral should also have tried to 
become a buffer between Afghanistan on the West, 
Kashmir on the East, India on the South and, latterly, 
Russia in the North, if indeed the whole story of Russian 
intrigue in Chitral be at all truer than a similar mare’s nest 
which we discovered in Hunza? It is the policy of Russia 
to create false alarms and thereby to involve us in expendi- 
ture, whilst standing by and posing as the future saviour of 
the tribes. Our tendency to compromises and subservient 
Commissions of delimitation and to “scuttling” occasion- 
ally, is also well known and so we are offered in Russian 
papers “an Anglo-Russtan understanding on the subject of 
Chitrdél,” as if Chitral was not altogether out of the sphere 
of Russia’s legitimate influence! It is also amusing to 
find in the ovostz that Russia’s sole desire is ‘to prevent 
Afghanistan from falling into British hands.” We are 
already spending at Gilgit on food etc. for our troops more 
in one year than were spent in the 4o years of the so-called 
mismanagement of Kashmir, which I myself steadily exposed, 
but which kept the frontier far more quiet than it has been 
since the revival of the Gilgit Agency. There is every 
prospect now of heavier and continued expenditure, as the 


policy of the Foreign Department of the Government of 
India develops. On that policy a ve¢o should at once be put 
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by the British Parliament and public, if our present Liberal 
Administration cannot do so without pressure from without. 
We should conciliate Nizam-ul-Mulk before it is too late. 
He is connected with Umra Khan of Janddél and with the 
influential Mullah Shahu of Bajaur through his maternal 
uncle, Kokhan Beg. He has also connections in Badakhshan, 
Hunza and Dir, as already stated. Indeed, we ought to 
have given him our support from the beginning. I doubt 
whether it would be desirable to subdivide Chitral as 
stated in to-day’s Zzmes, letting Sher Afzul keep Chitral 
proper, giving Yasin to “the Nizam” and letting Umra 
Khan retain what he has already seized of Southern Chitral. 
As for Sher Afzul, I believe, that he is also “ loyal.” 

As for Hunza, | am not at all certain that the fugitive, 
Safdar Ali Khan, really murdered his father. At all 
events when the deed was committed, I find that it was 
attributed to Muhammad Khan,* probably not the present 


* « By the most recent account, Ghazan Khan, the son of Ghazanfar, has 
been killed by his own son, Muhammad Khan. Muhammad Khan’s 
mother was the sister of Zafar Khan, the ruler of Nagyr. She was killed 
by her father-in-law, Ghazanfar, and thrown over a precipice from her 
house. Ghazan Khan treacherously killed his paternal uncle, Abdullah 
Khan, ruler of Gojal, who unsuspectingly met him. On ascending the 
throne, Ghazan Khan is also said to have poisoned his ailing full brother, 
Bukhtawar Shah, and another (by a different Sayad mother) Nanawal Shah. 
The fratricidal traditions of Hunza and of the Khush-wagtia family of Yasin 
have now been somewhat thrown into the shade by the parricide of 
Muhammad Khan. The father of Ghazan Khan, Ghazanfar, is said to 
have died from the effects of a suit of clothes, impregnated with small-pox, 
sent to him by his daughter, the full sister of Ghazan Khan, who was 
married to Mir Shah of Badakhshan, in order to accelerate her brother’s 
accession to the throne. The father of Ghazanfar, Sullum, also poisoned 
his own father. This state of things is very different from the gentle rules 
and traditions of Nagyr, whose aged Chief, Zafar Khan, has nineteen sons, 
and who sent his rebellious eldest son, Muhammad Khan (whose mother 
was a full sister of Ghazan Khan of Hunza) to Ramsu in Kashmir territory, 
where he died. He was married to a daughter of his maternal uncle, and 
tried to sell some of his Nagyr subjects into slavery, against the traditions 
ofthat peaceful country, in consequence of which his father, Zafar Khan, 
expelled him.” (See Part referring to the History and Customs of Hunza 
and Nagyr.) Yet it is this patriarchal, loyal and God-fearing Zafar Khan, 
whose letter to me I published last year, whom we accused of kidnapping 
and aggressiveness, so that we might take his country. 
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Mir Muhammad Nazim who has acknowledged the 
suzerainty of England (through Kashmir) and of China. 
The latter power has always had something to say to 
Hunza, and the very title of its Chief “Tham” is of 
Chinese origin. The subsidy that China used to pay for 
keeping open the commercial road from Badakhshan and 
Wakhan through the Pamirs along Kunjit (Hunza) to 
Yarkand, was about £380 per annum, and this sum was 
divided between four States and ensured the immunity 
of the route from raids.* I doubt whether in future 
4380 a year on Hunza alone will enable us to keep it 
quiet, and I am sure that the lofty superciliousness with 
which Chinese officials discuss the Pamir question, as 
something that scarcely concerns them, is no evidence of 
that pertinacious power abandoning claims to a suzerainty 
in those regions which are historically founded, although 
their exercise has been more by an appeal to imagination 
of the glorious and invincible, if distant, “ Khitai,” than 
by actual interference. 

Indeed, it is China alone that has a grievance—against 
Russia for the occupation of the Alichur Pamir—against 
Afghanistan for expelling her troops from Somatash (of 
subsequent Yanoff fame)—and against England for en- 
croaching on her ancient feudatory of Hunza, whose services 
in suppressing the Khoja rebellion in 1847 are commemorated 
in a tablet on one of the gates of Yarkand. 


Note.—We add a reproduction of the photographs of the Mihtar and 
Badshah Nizam-ul-Mulk, sitting in Council with his uncle, Bahadur Khan, 
now at Gilgit, where he represented Afzul-ul-Mulk, On the Nizam’s left is 
his foster-uncle, Maimun Shah, whilst behind him stand our Indian Agent, 
Wafadar Khan and a Chitrali office-holder, Wazir Khan, of corresponding 
rank. Wealso give the portrait of the Chitral Court poet and musician, the 
celebrated Taightin Shah, one of whose songs, with its notation, was 
published in our issue of the 1st of January, 1891. He is seated with 
the two flute-players, who always precede the King of Chitral when on 
a tour. 


* Of the £ 380, Shignan received £170, Sirikkul #100, Wakkan £ 50, 
and Hunza £60 in Yambus (silver blocks of the value of £17). 
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Although the period may be past in which a great 
English Journal could ask, “ what is Gilgit?” the contra- 
dictory telegrams and newspaper accounts which we receive 
regarding the countries adjoining Gilgit show that the 
Press has still much to learn. Names of places, as far 
apart as Edinburgh and London, are put within a day’s 
march on foot. Names of men figure on maps as places 
and the relationships of the Chiefs of the region in question 
are invented or confounded as may suit the politics of the 
moment, if not the capacity of the printer. The injunctions 
of the Decalogue are applied or misapplied, extended or 
curtailed, to suit immediate convenience, and a different 
standard of morality is constantly being found for our 
friends of to-day or our foes of to-morrow. The youth 
Afzul-ul-Mulk was credited with all human virtues and 
with even more than British manliness, as he was supposed 
to be friendly to us. He had given his country into our 
hands in order to receive our support against his elder 
brother, the acknowledged heir of the late Aman-ul-Mulk 
of Chitral, but that elder brother, Nizam-ul-Mulk, was no 
less friendly to English interests, although he has the 
advantage of being a man of capacity and independence. 
The sudden death of Aman-ul-Mulk coincided with the 
presence of our protégé at Chitral, and the first thing that 
the virtuous Afzul-ul-Mulk did, was to invite as many 
brothers as were within reach to a banquet when he 
murdered them. No doubt, as a single-minded potentate, 
he did not wish to be diverted from the task of govern- 
ing his country by the performance of social duties to 
the large circle of acquaintances in brothers and _ their 
families which Providence bestows on a native ruler or 
claimant in Chitral and Yasin. A member of the Khush- 
waqtia dynasty of Yasin, which is a branch of the Chitral 
dynasty, told me when I expressed my astonishment at the 
constant murders in his family : ‘‘ A real relative in a high 
family is a person whom God points out to one to kill as 


an obstacle in one’s way, whereas a foster-relative (generally 
c2 
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of a lower class) is a true friend who rises and falls with 
one’s own fortune” (it being the custom for a scion of 
a noble house to be given out to a nurse.) 





The dynasty of Chitral is said to have been established 
by Baba Ayub, an adventurer of Khorassan. He adopted 
the already existing name of Katér, whence the dynasty 
is called Katoré. The Emperor Baber refers to the 
country of Katér in his Memoirs and a still more ancient 
origin has been found in identifying Katdér with “ Kitolo, 
the King of the Great Yuechi, who, in the beginning of 
the 5th century, conquered Balkh and Gandhara, and 
whose son established the Kingdom of the Little Yuechi, 
at Peshawur.” (See Biddulph’s ‘‘ Tribes of the Hindoo 
Koosh,” page 148.) General Cunningham asserts that the 
King of Chitral takes the title of Shah Kator, which has 
been held for nearly 2,000 years, and the story of their 
descent from Alexander may be traced to the fact that 
they were the successors of the [ndo-Grecian Kings in 
the Kabul valley. If Katér is a corruption of Kaisar, 
then let it not be said that the remnant of the Katoré 
exclaimed with the Roman gladiator: ‘“‘ Ave, Kaisar- 
i-Hind, morituri te salutant.” 

Aman-ul-Mulk, the late ruler of Chitral, was, indeed, a 
terrible man, who to extraordinary courage joined the arts 
of the diplomatist. He succeeded his elder brother, sur- 
named Adam-Khor or “ man-eater.” His younger brother, 
Mir Afzul, is said to have been killed by him or to have 
committed a convenient suicide; another brother, Sher 
Afzul, who is now in possession of Chitral, was long a 
fugitive in Badakhshan whence he has just returned with 
a few Afghans (such as any pretender can ever collect) and 
a hundred of the Chitrdli slaves that used to be given in 
tribute to the Mir of Badakhshan, which itself never paid 
a tribute to Kabul before the late Sher Ali of Afghanistan 
installed Mahmud Shah, who expelled his predecessor 
Jehandar Shah, the friend of Abdur-Rahman, the present 
Amir of Afghanistan. Another brother of Aman-ul-Mulk 
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was Kokhan Beg, whose daughter married the celebrated 
Mullah Shahu Baba, a man of considerable influence in 
Bajaur, who is feared by the Badshah of Kunar (a feudatory 
of Kabul and a friend of the British) and is an enemy of 
the Kamdji Kafirs, that infest one of the roads to Chitral. 
This Kokhan Beg, who was a maternal uncle of Afzul-ul- 
Mulk, was killed the other day by his brother Sher Afzul 
coming from Badakhshan. I mention all this, as in the 
troubles that are preparing, the ramifications of the interests 
of the various pretenders are a matter of importance. Other 
brothers of Aman-ul-Mulk are: Muhammad Ali (Moriki), 
Yadgar Beg, Shddman Beg and Bahadur Khan (all by a 
mother of lower degree), and another Bahddur Khan, who 
was on the Council of Nizim-ul-Mulk. Nizdm-ul-Mulk has 
therefore to contend with one or more of his uncles, and 
by to-day’s telegram* is on his way to the Chitral Fort in 
order to expel Sher Afzul with the aid of the very troops 
that Sher Afzul had sent to turn out Afzul-ul-Mulk’s 
Governor from Yasin. I believe that Nizdm-ul-Mulk has 
or had two elder half-brothers, Gholam of Oyén and Majid 
Dastagir of Dréshp; but, in any case, he was the eldest 
legitimate son and, according to Chitraél custom, was 
invested with the title of Badshah of Turikoh, the rule of 
which valley compelled his absence from Chitral and not 
‘his wicked and intriguing disposition ” as alleged by certain 
Anglo-Indian journals. Of other brothers of Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk was Shah Mulk (of lower birth), who was Governor of 
Daraung and was killed by Afzul-ul-Mulk. He used to live 
at Dros (near Pathan in Shashi). Afzul-ul-Mulk of Drasun, 
whom we have already mentioned as a wholesale fratricide. 
was killed in his flight to one of the towers of the Chitral 
Fort from the invading force of his uncle, Sher Afzul of 
Badakhshan. A younger half-brother is also Behram-ul- 
Mulk (by a lower mother), called “ Vildyeti,” of Moroi in 
Andarti. Other brothers are: Amin-ul-Mulk, a brother of 
good birth of Oyén (Shoghét), who was reared by a woman 
of the Zondré or highest class; Wazir-ul-Mulk (of low 


* Times, 5th December, 1892. 
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birth) of Bréz; Abdur-Rahman (low-born) at Owir (Bar- 
pesh), and Badshah-i-Mulk, also of Owir, who was reared 
by the wife of Fath-Ali Shah. There are no doubt other 
brothers also whose names I do not know. Murid, who 
was killed by Sher Afzul, is also an illegitimate brother. 

A few words regarding the places mentioned in recent 
telegrams may be interesting : Shogéth is the name of'a 
village, of a fort, and of a district which is the north- 
western part of Chitrdl, and it also comprises the Ludkho 
and tributary valleys. Through the district is the road 
leading to the Dara and Nugsan passes, to the right and 
left respectively, at the bottom of which is a lake on which 
official toadyism has inflicted the name of Dufferin in super- 
session of the local name. Darushp (Drdéshp) is another big 
village in this district and in the Ludkho valley, and Andarti 
is a Fort in it within a mile of the Kafir frontier. The in- 
habitants of Shogéth are descendants of Munjanis, whose 
dialect (Yidgah) I refer to elsewhere, and chiefly profess to 
be Shiahs, in consequence of which they have been largely 
exported as slaves by their Sunni rulers. Baidam Khan, a 
natural son of Aman-ul-Mulk, was the ruler of it. The 
Ludkho valley is traversed by the Arkari river which falls 
into that of Chitrdél. At the head of the Arkari valley are 
three passes over the Hindukhush, including the evil- 
omened ‘“ Nugqsan,” which leads to Zeibak, the home of the 
heretical Maulais (co-religionists of the Assassins of the 
Crusades) in Badakhshan. It is shorter, more direct, and 
freer from Kafir raids than the longer and easier Dora pass. 
Owir is a village of 100 houses on the Arkari river, and is 
about 36 miles from Zeibak. Dvasan is both the name 
of a large village and of a fort which commands the Turikoh 
valley, a subdivision of the Drasan District, which is the 
seat of the heir-apparent to the Chitral throne (Nizd4m-ul- 
Mulk). Yet the Pzoneer, in its issue of the 5th October 
last, considers that Lord Lansdowne had settled the ques- 
tion of succession in favour of Afzul-ul-Mulk, that Nizam- 
ul-Mulk would thus be driven to seek Russian aid, but that 
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any such aid would be an infringement of the rights of 
Abdur-Rahman. Now that Abdur-Rahman is suspected, 
on the flimsiest possible evidence, to have connived at Sher 
Afzul’s invasion of Chitral, we seek to pick a quarrel with 
him for what a few weeks ago was considered an assertion 
of his rights. Let it be repeated once for always that if ever 
Abdur-Rahman or Nizdm-ul-Mulk, or the Chief of Hunza 
or Kashmir or Upper India fall into the arms of Russia, it 
will be wzaxzma nostra culpa. 1 know the Amir Abdur-Rah- 
man, as I knew the Amir Sher Ali, as I know Nizdém-ul- 
Mulk, and of all I can assert that no truer friends to England 
existed in Asia than these Chiefs. Should Abdur-Rahman 
be alienated, as Sher Ali was, or Nizdm-ul-Mulk might be, 
it will be entirely in consequence of our meddlesomeness 
and our provocations. Russia has merely to start a will- 
o’-the-wisp conversation between Grombcheffsky and the 
Chief of Hunza, when there is internal evidence that 
Grombcheffsky was never in Hunza at all, and certainly 
never went there by the Muztagh Pass, that we, ignoring the 
right of China and of the treaty with Kashmir in 1846, 
forgetful of the danger in our rear and the undesirability 
of paving for an invader the road in front, fasten a quarrel 
on Hunza-Nagyr, and slaughter its inhabitants. No abuse 
or misrepresentation was spared in order to inflame the 
British public even against friendly and inoffensive Nagyr. 
What wonder that a Deputation was sent from Hunza to 
seek Russian aid and that it returned contented with pre- 
sents, and public expressions of sympathy which explained 
away the Russian official refusal as softened by private 
assurances of friendship ? Whatever may be the disaster to 
civilization in the ascendancy of Russian rule, the per- 
sonal behaviour of Russian agents in Central Asia is 


generally, pleasant. As in Hunza, so in Afghanistan, some 
strange suspicion of the disloyalty of its Chief, suggested by 
Russia, may involve us in a senseless war and inordinate 
expense, with the eventual result that Afghanistan must be 
divided between England and Russia, and their frontiers in 
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Asia become conterminous. Then will it be impossible for 
England ever to oppose Russia in Europe, because fear of 
complications in Asia will paralyze her. Then the tenure of 
India will depend on concessions, for which that country is 
not yet ripe, or on a reign of terror, either course ending in 
the withdrawal of British administration from, at any rate, 
Northern India. Yet it is “ Fas ab hosti docerz,’ and when 
Prince Gortschakoff urged the establishment of a neutral 
zone with autonomous states, including Badakhshan, he ad- 
vocated a policy that would have conduced to centuries of 
peace and to the preservation of various ancient forms of 
indigenous Oriental civilization by interposing the mys- 
terious blanks of the Pamirs and the inaccessible countries 
of the Hindukush between Russian and British aggression. 


Instead of this consummation so devoutly to be wished, 
and possible even now, though late, if action be taken under 
good advice and in the fulness of knowledge, either Power— 

“Thus with his stealthy pace 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost.” 

If ever the pot called the kettle black, it is the story of 
Anglo-Russian recriminations. Russian intrigues are ever 
met by British manoeuvres and Muscovite earth-hunger can 
only be paralleled by English annexations. //ere a tribe 
is instigated to revolt, so that its extermination may “rectify 
a boundary,” ¢#ere an illusory scientific frontier is gradually 
created by encroachments on the territories of feudatories 
accused of disloyalty, if not of attempts to poison our 
agents. Ry setting son against father, brother against 
brother and, in the general tumult, destroying intervening 
republics and monarchies, Anglo-Russian dominions are 
becoming conterminous. Above all 


‘““There’s not a one of them but in his house 
I keep a servant fee’d.” 


And it is this unremitting suspicion which is alike the secret 
of present success and the cause of eventual failure in 
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wresting and keeping Asiatic countries and of the undying 
hatred which injured natives feel towards Europeans. 

The attempt to obtain the surrender of the Takk fort, 
and of the Takk valley, a short and easy road to the 
British District of Kaghan, has merely indicated to Russia 
the nearest way to India, just as we forced her attention 
to Hunza and are now drawing it to Chitral. David 
Urquhart used to accuse us of conspiracy with Russia in 
foreign politics. Lord Dufferin in his Belfast speech sought 
the safety of India in his friendship with M. de Giers and 
his Secretary popularized Russia in India by getting his 
work on “Russia” translated into Urdu. Certainly the 
coincidence of Russian as well as British officials being 
benefited by their respective encroachments, Commissions, 
Delimitations, etc., would show their “‘ mutual interest” to 
consist in keeping up the farce of “Cox and Box” in 
Central Asia, which must end in a tragedy. 

As an official since 1855, when I served Her Majesty 
during the Russian War, I wish to warn the British public 
against the will-o'-the-wisp of our foreign policy, especially 
in India. I can conceive that a small, moral and happy 
people should seek the ascendancy of its principles, even if 
accompanied by confusion in the camps of its enemies. I 
can understand that the doctrines of Free Trade, of a free 
Press, a Parliamentary rule, the Anti-Slavery propaganda 
and philanthropic enterprises generally, with which the 
British name is connected, should have been as good as an 
army to us in every country of the world in which they 
created a Liberal party, but these doctrines have often 
weakened foreign Executive Governments, whilst “ Free 
Trade” ruined their native manufacture. What I, how- 
ever, cannot understand is that a swarming, starving and 
unhappy population should seek consolation for misery at 
home in Quixotism abroad, especially when that Quixotism 


is played out. If bread costs as much now as in 1832, 
although the price of wheat has fallen from 60s. to 27s. a 
quarter, it is, indeed, high time that we should lavish no 
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more blood and treasure on the stones of foreign politics, 
but that we should first extract the beam from our own eye 
before we try to take out the mote from the eye of others. 

What these foreign politics are worth may be inferred 
from the growing distrust on the Continent of British 
meddlesomeness or from what we should ourselves feel if 
even so kindred a race as the Prussians sought to monopo- 
lize British wealth and positions. It would be worse, if 
they did so without possessing a thorough knowledge of 
the English language or of British institutions. Yet we 
are not filled with misgivings when our Indian Viceroys 
or Secretaries of State cannot speak Hindustani, the Zengua 
franca of India or when an Under-Secretary has a diff- 
culty in finding Calcutta on the Map. 

India should be governed in the fulness of knowledge 
and sympathy, not by short cuts. It should not be the 
preserve of a Class, but the oze proud boast of its many and 
varied peoples. When Her Majesty assumed Her Indian 
title, it was by a mere accident, in which pars magna fut, at 
the last moment, that the Proclamation was translated to 
those whom it concerned at the Imperial Assemblage. This 
superciliousness, wherever we can safely show it, the cynical 
abandonment of our friends, the breach of pledges, the 
constant experimentalizing on the natives, the mysterious- 
ness that conceals official ignorance, is the enemy to 
British rule in India, not Russia. A powerful Empire can 
afford to discard the acts of the weak, and should even 
“show its hand.” India should be ruled by a permanent 
Viceroy, a member of the Royal family, not by one whom 
the exigencies of party can appoint and shift. When in 
1869 the Chiefs and people of the Panjab deputed me to 
submit their petition that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
be pleased to visit India, it was because they felt that it was 
desirable in the interests of loyalty to the Throne. If it 
be true that H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught is going 
out as the next Viceroy, I can only say that the longer his 
admirers miss him in England, the better for India, which 
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requires its best interests to be grouped round a permanent 


Chief. 


Dec. 7th.—As for the wanton aggression on Childs which 
never gave us the least trouble, as all our Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Abbottabad can testify, it is a sequel of our inter- 
ference last year with Hunza-Nagyr. The Gilgit Residency 
has disturbed a peace that has existed since 1856 and now 
continues in its suicidal policy of indicating and paving the 
nearest military road to British territory to an invader. 
In November 1891 I wrote of the possibility of driving 
even the peaceful, if puritanical, Chilasis into aggression 
and now the 7zmes telegraphs the cock-and-bull story of 
the raft, enlarged in to-day’s Zzmes telegram into an 
attack of the Childsi tribesmen aided by those of Darél 
(another newly-created foe) on our convoy proceeding from 
Bunji—the extreme frontier of Kashmir according to the 
treaty of 1846—to Dr. Robertson’s Camp at (now) Talpenn 
(spelt ““Thalpin” in the telegram) and (then) Gor, with, of 
course, the inevitable result of the victory of the heroism 
of rifles against a few old muskets and iron wrist-bands 
(which the Childsis use in fighting). 

There are still other realms to conquer for our heroes. 
There is the small Republic of Talitsha of 11 houses ; 
there is Chilis itself which admits women to the tribal 
Councils and is thus in advance even of the India Office 
and of the Supreme Council of the Government of India ; 
there is the Republic of Muhammadan learning, Kandia, 
that has not a single fort; there is, of course, pastoral 
Dareyl; there are the Koli-Palus tribes, agricultural 
Tangir and other little Republics. Soon may we hear of 
acts of “treachery,” “ disloyalty,” etc. from Hédur and Sazin, 
till we shoot down the supposed offenders with Gatlings and 
destroy the survivors with our civilization. I humbly pro- 
test against these tribes being sacrificed to a mistaken Russo- 
phobia. I have some claim to be heard. I discovered 
and named Dardistan and am a friend of its peoples. 
Although my life was attempted more than once by agents 
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of the Maharaja of Kashmir, I was the means of saving 
that of his Commander-in-Chief, Zoraweru, when on his 
Dareyl expedition. This is what the Gilgit Doctor did 
in 1866 and what the Gilgit Doctor should do in 1892. 
This is how friendship for the British name was, and should 
be, cemented, and not by shedding innocent blood or by 
acts worthy of agents provocateurs. 


As for the “ ¢oujours perdrix” of the Afghan advance 
from Asmar (Z%mes, December 8th) it is better than the 
telegram in the Standard of the 2nd December 1892, in which 
the Amir makes Sher Afzul Ruler of Kafiristan, a country 
that has yet to be conquered, and which says “Consequently 
there is now no buffer-state between Afghanistan and the 
Pamirs”!! “Goods carried from India to Russian Turkestan, 
through Chitral and Kafiristan, will pay duty to the Amir.” 
Such journalistic forecasts and geography are inevitable when 
full and faithful official information, such as it is, is, in a free 
country, not obtainable by Parliament, the Press, and the 
Public. Reuter’s Central Asian Telegrams, though meagre, 
are more correct than those of certain correspondents of the 
Times and Standard. 


Dec. 9th.—Dr. Robertson has, at last, entered Childs. 
and found it deserted. Solctudinem faciunt, pacem appellant, 
‘The Times Correspondent now admits that Childs has 
no connexion with Chitral, but he still gives us “ Tangail”’ 
for ‘‘ Tangir,” and omits the name of the member of the 
ex-royal family of Yasin, who is supposed to have stirred up 
against us the tribes of Darel and “ Tangail,” among whom 
he has resided for years. This is one of the Khush- 
waqtias, though not the loyal chief to whom I have 
referred, and who has rendered us good service. So we 
have now an excuse for entering Tangir also. In the 


meanwhile, the Russian Sve¢ points out that the Russians 
‘“‘would only have to march some 250 miles along a good 
road to enter Cashmere,” “‘since it is impossible to invade 
India via Afghanistan.” Yet are we nibbling at the Amir 
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Abdurrahman, whose troops merely occupy the status. quo 
ante at Asmar, confronted by Umra Khan on the other side 
of the Kuner river. We are forgetting the lessons of the 
Afghan campaigns, and especially that, although Abdur- 
rahman allowed himself to be proclaimed by us, in his 
absence, as Amir, he marched in at one side of Kabul, 
whilst we marched out at the other. We forget that, with 
the whole country against us in a revived Jehad, with the 
discontent among our native troops and with a crushing ex- 
penditure, we preferred a political fiasco in order to avoid a 
still greater military fiasco. The Russians also urge “ the 
construction of a military road on their side from Marghelan 
across the Pamirs” leaving us to finish it for them on 
our side of the Hindukush. The pretension to Wakhan, 
however, is already disposed of in Prince Gortchakoff’s 
Convention with Lord Granville in 1872, and no notice 
need be taken of the preposterous claim of the Sve¢ to place 
Chitrdl under a Russian protectorate! Thus have we sown 
the wind and reaped the whirlwind. Our real defence of India 
lies, as Lord Lawrence ever held, in its good government, 
and to this I would respectfully add, in justice to its Chiefs, 
wherever they have a legitimate grievance. Mere speeches 
of Viceroys, unaccompanied by acts, will not convince them 
of our “good intentions.” It is also not by emasculating 
the Dard tribes and breaking down their powers of resist- 
ance to the level of Slaves to the British, that we can inter- 
pose an effectual barrier to the invading Myriads of Slavs 
that threaten the world’s freedom. By giving to the loyalty 
of India the liberty which it deserves, on the indigenous 
bases that it alone really understands and in accordance 
with the requirements of the age, we can alone lead our 
still martial Indian Millions in the defence of the Roman 
Citizenship which should be the reward of their chivalrous 


allegiance to the Queen. 
G. W. LEITNER. 


P.S.—15 Dec. 1892. The just cause of Nizém-ul-Mulk 
appears to have triumphed. Sher Afzul is said to have 
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fled.. So far Chitral. As for Childs, the people have come to 
Dr. Robertson’s Camp and express friendliness. 


LETTERS FROM MIHTAR NIZAM-UL-MULK TO DR. LEITNER: 


My kind and true friend and dear companion, may you know: 

That before this, prompted by excess of friendship and belief in me, you had written to 
me a letter of sincerity full of pleasing precepts and words of faithfulness. These were 
received and caused joy to my heart. My true friend, whatever words of faith and sincere 
regard there were, these have been written in my mind. For I am one of your disciples 
and well-wishers here, and have no other care but that of serving and well-wishing my 
friends. My heart sorrows at separation from friends, but there is no remedy except 
resignation. As J consider your stay there {in London] as my own stay, I hope from your 
friendship that you have expressed words of my well-being and my sincerity towards the 
Lord Bahadoor and the Great Queen and thus performed the office of friendship and caused 
joy there. Another request is that if you have found a good dog like ‘‘ Zulu,” when you 
come to Delhi please send it to Jummoo. My men are there, and shall bring it to me. 
Further, the volume of papers on the customs of Chitrar and the old folk-tales have been 
written partly in Persian and partly in the Chitrari language. We are frontier and 
village people, and are deficient in intelligence and eloquence, They have not been very 
well done, and I don’t know if they will please you or not. But we have no better 
eloquence or practice as we are hillmen. 

Tuesday 11th Shavval 1304 despatched from Turikoh to London. 


The standard of affection and friendship, the foundation-stone of kindness and obliga- 
tion, my friend, may his kindness increase ! 

After expressing the desire of your joy-giving meeting be it known to your kind self, 
that the condition of ¢#zs your faithful friend is such as to call for thanks to the Almighty. 
The safety and good health of ¢/a¢ friend [yourself] is always wished for. As you had sent 
me several volumes of bound papers to write on them the customs of the Chitrar people and 
their folk-tales, partly in Persian and partly in Chitrari language, I have in accordance 
with this request of ¢a¢ true friend got them written partly in Persian and partly in 
Chitrari and sent to you. Inshallah, they will reach you, but I do not know whether 
they wiil please you or not ; in any case you know, that whatever may be possible to do 
by a faithful friend or by his employes I will do, with the help of God, if you will forgive 
any faulty execution of your wishes, and continue to remember me for any services in my 
power, and keep me informed continually of your good health so as to dispel my anxiety. 
The condition here is of all news the best, as no new event has happened ; but three 
persons, wayfarers and travellers, have come from Wakhan to Mastuch and two of these 
persons I have sent on to Chitrar, and one of these wanderers has remained (behind) 
at Mastuch. They don’t know anybody. Sometimes they say we are Russians, 
and sometimes they say we are Frenchmen. And I with my own eye have not seen 
them. If I had seen them, they might have told me. Another desire is that you 
send me something worth reading in English words and write opposite to them their 
translation into Persian, so that it may be a pleasure and useful to me. I have another 
request to make which is that you may be pleased to give an early fulfilment to your 
kind promise of visiting Chitrar with your lady for the purpose of sight-seeing and sport 
and study. I have been waiting ever since for your arrival. It is really only right that 
you should come now when the weather is very delightful, game is abundant, and I 
have made every arrangement for our hunting together. Everything is tranquil and you 
will be able to return before the winter, greatly pleased. Let this become a fact. The 
writer Sirdar Nizam-ul-Mulk, Tuesday the 11th of Shevval, from Turikoh to London. May 
it be received ! 
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THE OPIUM QUESTION. 
From A CHINESE OFFICIAL STANDPOINT. 


I witt endeavour to appeal to European thought by 
European methods of expression in explanation of what 
I believe to be the true Chinese feeling on the question of 
Opium. 

The theory of Chinese officialism is, like that of most 
officialisms, high-minded, and therefore against the cultiva- 
tion at home, or the importation from abroad, of Opium. 
The practice is one of inevitable toleration. The Chinese 
Government, as matters zow stand, cannot suppress the 
growth of Opium, even if it would do so. 

A certain percentage of the people—officially admitted 
at one per cent. of the population, but now growing to the 
alleged five per cent.—have always smoked Opium in 
China. 

There has not been any deterioration in the mind or 
body of these few millions in our numerous population. 
Just as the far more harmful spirits do not in one or two 
generations destroy Scotchmen or Europeans generally, 
but at once destroy Red Indians, so is Opium innocuous, 
except in cases of abuse, with the civilized Chinese 
and fatal to savage Kacheens. In the meanwhile, many 
more Oriental races are being destroyed by European 
drinks, the export of which even to Africa Lord Salisbury 
would not stop. 

India does not consume much Opium, and has never 
done so. It takes—perhaps a larger percentage than 


China on Opium—various preparations of Indian hemp, 
which are as destructive to the moral sense and to the 
nerves as is too much whisky to the non-Briton. The 
Indian Government supervise the manufacture of hemp 
and tax it heavily, but take no part in its sale, and if, may 
a foreigner be permitted to suggest, they were similarly 
only to prevent the adulteration of Opium, without being 
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themselves indirect growers and direct sellers, no one could 
complain of the immorality, or rather impropriety, of an 
Imperial Government ‘taking to business” or rather 
taking over a business of the defunct East India Com- 
pany. 

Missionaries complain that the importation of Opium 
under the auspices of a Christian Government—or rather 
by traders who happen to profess some form of Christianity, 
as they would Buddhism if they had been born in Tibet— 
impedes the growth of the religion of Jesus. I do not find 
much similarity between the doctrine and practice of 
European Christians and those of that Great Oriental 
leader. Were Missionaries to understand and appreciate 
the basis of Chinese morality—filial piety—they would 
make more converts, but a Chinese must first blunt his 
sense of right and wrong—with or without Opium—before 
he can accept Christianity as taught, with some exceptions, 
by Missionaries. Were they to become good Chinese 
citizens instead of being causes or excuses for foreign 
intervention, their propaganda would not be objectionable 
to the popular mind. I have sometimes asked Missionaries 
to point out the Opium-smoker in a party of Chinamen, 
and I have never known them to guess the right person. 
The photographs in circulation of consumptive or other 
diseased persons who happen to take Opium are not 
truthful representations of the effect of Opium generally. 

The quality of China Opium is steadily improving, and 
in some districts nearly rivals that of India. The Chinese 
Government neither encourages nor prevents its growth, 
and zow would not, if it could, stop its importation. As 
English officialism does not recognise a social evil which 
is rampant, so the Chinese Government does not legalize 
by its own action the cultivation, transport and sale of 
Opium. 

As long as China constitutes the demand for that drug, 


so long will India be its supply, either under official or 
under heavily-taxed private commercial auspices. To talk 
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of the iniquity of the Opium-trade—except that it is against 
the prestige of an Imperial Government—seems to me to 
be absurd, as long as he who desires to extract the mote out 
of the Indian or the Chinese eye, does not even see the 
beam in his own. 

A lengthened tour through the material civilizations of 
Europe makes one sigh for a speedy return to the far more 
thoroughly thought-out culture of the Celestial Empire. 
When spirits will have completely undermined the nations 
of Europe, China will still smoke its modicum of Opium. 

To conclude. Opium in China is not harmful, if its 
smoker can get the sleep that is required after its use. 
Opium does not suit the fussy life of Western civilization, 
its will-o’-the-wisp morality, its tadpole ambitions, its social 
want of cohesion, its incessant excitement, discontent and 
despair. An Opium-smoker does no harm to others. This 
alone would render Opium unsuitable to Europeans. An 
Opium-smoker rises from his sleep fit for work or thought. 
He feels no loss of self-respect, and he respects others. 
In the uttermost corners of the Empire, among the most 
savage races, the Chinese official, with his small escort, 
keeps peace and the dignity of his office, even if addicted 
to the use of the drug. Above all, Opium is not favour- 
able to the development of greed, whereas that passion is 
stimulated by drink, and therefore almost a necessity to 
the Western exploiter of the East. When inferior Indian 
tea, which is more harmful than Opium, and for which the 
Indian cultivator gets one anna or three halfpence a pound, 
can be sold in London for a shilling, no wonder that there 
is so much enthusiasm for ‘commerce, civilization, and 
[so-called] Christianity.” 

X. 
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JAPAN AND HER CONSTITUTION. 


By F. T. Piccott (Late LecaLt ADVISER TO THE JAPANESE 
CaBINET.) 


ai. 


EXTERRITORIALITY : ITS RESCISSION WITH REGARD TO 
PORTUGAL. 


Since the publication of my first article on the Japanese Con- 
stitution an event of no little importance to the relations of 
Japan with the Western Powers has occurred which naturally 
claims notice in my present contribution. After a series of 
diplomatic incidents which I should imagine was quite unique 
in the history of the intercourse between nations, Japan has 
rescinded the exterritorial clauses of the Treaty with Por- 
tugal. Paragraphic comments duly appeared at the time 
the telegram was received: they were not, it is needless to 
say, altogether complimentary to Japan. The information 
was meagre : but the denunciation of a Treaty was a subject 
which editorial pens could not pass over: there has always, 
moreover, been a lurking suspicion in some quarters that 
Japan would sooner or later cut the Gordian knot of treaty- 
revision by denunciation : and therefore the burden of the 
newsman’s song was easily to be foreseen :~ Japan had 
begun to do what it was always thought she would do, and 
she has craftily begun with the weakest Power first. But,— 
and this is so typical of the attention which Europe pays to 
Eastern affairs,—since the facts have been published, which 
led Japan to take the course she did, little attention has been 
paid to the matter. It was not an affair of gunboats, and 
so it was quite unnecessary to say anything more about it. 
And yet apart from the question involved, it was a matter 
of extraordinary importance. It was the first time that an 


Oriental nation had imposed its will on a Western State. 
The memory of man bears witness to a long series of pre- 
cedents of precisely the opposite character. The history of 
what took place—negociation is a term that can hardly be 
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applied to its later stages—is interesting. Portugal, for 
many years after the Treaty had been signed, failed to 
appoint, as she was obviously bound to do, Consuls with the 
necessary jurisdiction over her subjects in Japan, failed to 
take her share of keeping the Emperor’s peace within his 
borders. Not till 1886 was any semblance of a proper ap- 
pointment made, and its insufficiency was almost imme- 
diately and amply demonstrated. A theft committed by a 
Portuguese subject at Nagasaki went unpunished. The Por- 
tuguese Vice-Consul at the Treaty Port had no jurisdiction 
at all; the Consul at the Capital had no jurisdiction beyond the 
limits of Tokyo. In 1887, consequent upon the urgent re- 
presentation of Japan, and after twenty-seven years of delay, 
Portugal performed her part of the contract by investing 
her Consul-General and Vice-Consuls with a certain amount 
of authority. Four years afterwards, in 1891, without any 
formal notification to that effect to Japan, the Consulate- 
General in Tokyo was suppressed by Royal decree. With 
the destruction of the head, the body obviously died too. 
The Vice-Consuls of Portugal did not stand in the same 
position as those of other nations: they were placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Portuguese Consul-General in Tokyo, 
but this superintending jurisdiction was not merely by way 
of appeal, for cases of minor importance only were left to 
the Vice-Consuls ; in cases of great gravity occurring at 
the Treaty Ports, the Consul-General was instructed to 
attend to the matter himself. Japan had insisted, in 1887, 
that judicial officers should be appointed at the Treaty 
Ports : Portugal had replied that the appointments should be 
conferred only on persons endowed with due qualities for 
the good fulfilment of their functions. The terms of the 
request and of its answer did not correspond. Finally, 
exeguaturs were never accorded to these Vice-Consuls : they 
seem, therefore, in the manner both of their appointment 
by Portugal, and of their reception by Japan, never to have 
been regarded as other than deputies of the Consul- 


General. The result, therefore, of the suppression of the 
D2 
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office of Consul-General was that the jurisdiction of the 
Vice-Consuls was gone; and, in spite of the negociations 
which had led up to their establishment, it seemed more 
than probable that the old and wretchedly insufficient system 
of merchant-consuls was about to be restored. Two com- 
munications from the Japanese Government requesting that 
the matter should be reconsidered were answered by the 
Government at Lisbon to the effect that the request of japan 
should receive proper consideration; but on the 23rd of 
March, the day following the date of the last despatch, a 
further despatch was sent to the Portuguese Consul-General 
confirming the suppression of his office, and ordering him 
to leave Tokyo. A telegram was sent to Lisbon declaring 
that if the suppression of the office were persisted in it 
would be viewed by the Japanese Government as an 
abrogation of the exterritorial privileges which had been 
granted to Portugal under the Treaty. On June 14th, after 
the departure of the Consul-General, a second telegram 
was sent to Lisbon giving notice that Japan would resume 
her jurisdiction if no action was taken by Portugal by 
July 1st. Portugal replied that an answer would be given 
in due course. Finally, a fortnight’s grace having been 
allowed, his Majesty the Emperor terminated an incident for 
which, as I think, diplomatic language provides no term, and 
issued an ordinance declaring that the privilege of exterrito- 
riality for Portuguese subjects had ceased to exist, and that 
thenceforward they would come under Japanese jurisdiction. 

Was Japan justified ? The answer to this question is to 
be found in Lord Aberdeen’s memorandum for the guidance 
of her Majesty’s Consular servants in the Levant with refer- 
ence to the exercise of jurisdiction under the Order in 
Council of June 19, 1844. The instructions were issued by 
the Foreign Office on July 2nd of that year. After empha- 
sizing the fact that the right to exercise the Queen’s foreign 
jurisdiction depends on the concession from the Sovereign 


with whom the Treaty has been entered into, and that 
their exercise is strictly limited to the terms in which the 
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concession is made: and that to make the system effective 
reliance must evidently be put in the community placed 
under it, the Foreign Secretary proceeds, “For if Her 
Majesty’s Government are obliged to abandon any attempt 
to place British jurisdiction in Turkey on a sound footing, 
the Porte may reasonably require that a jurisdiction shall 
be renounced which is not enforced, but the nominal exist- 
ence of which is incompatible with the security of society at 
large.” There appears tc me to be no room to question 
the soundness of the principle, nor of its application to the 
state of affairs into which the Portugal question had been 
allowed to drift. 

The question is not inserted in this consideration of the 
Constitution merely by way of parenthesis : it is intimately 
connected with it, as indeed is the whole subject of the 
exterritorial Treaties. Without entering on the much- 
debated ground of the Revision of the Treaties, I confess 
that there are difficulties in the way of Consular Jurisdiction 
subsisting constitutionally in a country which is governed 
under a Constitution. It may be answered that if this pro- 
position be true any Eastern country could get rid of its 
fetters by promulgating a Constitution. It may be that 
this is so: but then Constitutions are not promulgated 
every day. The administration of law in the name of the 
Emperor is not the least of the difficulties. And in the 
same way, to any scheme of revision which included foreign 
judges the Constitution interposed the insuperable objection 
that, under the roth Article, the right to civil and military 
offices is vested in Japanese subjects, and in them alone. 
But where, as in the case of Portugal, the duty of ad- 
ministering justice which exterritorial privileges impose 
upon a foreign State is not attended to, and has been 
suffered to lapse, the right of Japanese subjects to the pro- 
tection of the law is immediately infringed, and the Sovereign 
is in duty bound to put matters once more on a Satisfactory 
footing. The administration of the law, according to the 
law, has a double aspect : it affects both those who break the 
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duties which the law imposes on them, and those whose 
rights are granted and protected by it. Under the peculiar 
system of exterritoriality, in cases where foreigners and 
Japanese are concerned, and the Japanese is the plaintiff or 
the prosecutor, his rights are determined not by the law of 
Japan at all but by the law of the defendant's country. It 
is a juristic anomaly, but it is one which must be ruthlessly 
swept away directly the machinery for putting this alien law 
into force has grown rusty, or falls so out of repair that it 
will not work. The duties which the King of Portugal had 
undertaken towards Japanese subjects were not performed : 
the duty of the Emperor of Japan arose at once to restore 
his subjects to the protection of their own law in all their 
dealings with, or grievances against, Portuguese subjects 
residing in Japan. If I may venture on a prophecy, I do 
not think that the Portuguese subjects in Japan will come 
to any harm, or have any cause to regret the consequences 
of the inaction of their own Government. 

It has been rumoured that, since the Imperial decree, an 
attempt has been made to get Japan to consent to a revival 
of the extinct privileges of Portuguese subjects, the jurisdic- 
tion being exercised by the representative of the French 
Republic. Japan has refused; and the homely proverbs 
which indicate so truly the course usually adopted by human 
beings after the first bite and the first burn, apply for once 
to higher matters, and amply justify the course which Japan 
has adopted. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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UGANDA. 


I nave been asked by the Editor of the Jmperial and 
Asiatic Quarterly Review to write on this subject: though 
painfully familiar with it I hesitated to do so: the volcano 
of public sentimentality must burn itself out: the people of 
England have passed into one of their periodical paroxysms 
of madness: some years back there was just such another 
about Gordon of Khartum. A wise old man in the middle 
ages wrote as follows: ‘‘Sine insanum vulgum facere quod 
vult, nam vult facere quod vult.” ‘“ Let the foolish world 
do what it wishes, for it wishes to do what it wishes.” 

In the decision of the Government of the Country 
announced in the Zzmes of this day November 24, 1892, 
I hail the sign of returning common-sense, and sobriety of 
thought. 

“It has been resolved by the Government not to inter- 
fere with the evacuation of Uganda by the Imperial British 
East Africa Company on the 31st of March, 1893, but at 
once to send out a Commissioner of their own with a 
sufficient native escort for the purpose of reporting on the 
actual state of affairs in Uganda, and the best means of 
dealing with the country.” 

This practically defers the final decision until after Parlia- 
ment has met: it will give time to those, who with imper- 
fect information have rushed into the subject, to mature 
their knowledge: Bishops, Deans, Assistant-Masters in 
Public Schools, leading-article-writers, country clergymen, 
members of Chambers of Commerce, enthusiasts, fanatics : 
many of these did not know six months ago where Uganda 
was: a year hence, if some terrible disaster, like that of the 


fall of Khartuim, or the defeat of Majtiba Hill, were the 


result of our premature occupation of this inland moun- 
tainous country, they would deny all responsibility: the 
policy proposed is one of the gravest problems of this 
century: let it be thought out, free from rodomontade, 
bunkum, semi-religious humbug, on its merits. I shall strive 
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to maintain a cold judicial attitude in these remarks :—It is 
not a Missionary or a Commercial question, but a National 
one. 

Let me enumerate the different motives, urged by differ- 
ent individuals in Public Meetings or letters to the Press. 

I. The honour of Great Britain. 

II. The continuity of moral policy. 

III. The suppression of the Slave-Trade and Slavery. 

IV. The opening out of new markets, and a vast field to 
British Commerce. 

V. The annexation, wth the consent of the Native 
Sovereign, and his Pagan and Mahometan subjects, of a 
country half as large as Europe, healthy, fertile, suitable 
not only for residence of Europeans as in British India, but 
for colonisation, as in South Africa. 

VI. The risk of other Powers, German, Italian, Portu- 
yuese, and French, grasping at this “ Pearl of Africa,” if 
the British failed to lay their hands on it at once. 

VII. The prospect of the cultivation of coffee, tea, 
cotton and other tropical products ; the existence of animal 
wealth in the form of Ivory, and of mineral wealth untold. 

VIII. The awful consequence of the Briton failing at 
this conjuncture to discharge his Imperial Mission—viz., 
civil war, murder, massacre—such as, in the opinion of 
H.M.’s Consul-General at Zanzibar, Sir G. Portal, c¢he 
world has never known the like. 

IX. Free course to the peaceful work of the Mission- 
aries of the Protestant Churches, and of the Church of 
Rome. 

X. Protection of the Native Christian Churches, from 
the intolerance of the Mahometan and Pagan. 

XI. The establishment of Protestant Government, under 
which in the opinion of one of the Missionaries who has 
come from Uganda, the future would be very bright. 


XII. The maintenance of sacred treaties, extorted from 
a king, who was one of the basest of men, who had killed 
an English Bishop, had been nominally both a Protestant, 
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and a Roman Catholic, who was admitted to be a murderer, 
on the ground that in the interest of the subjects of this 
king it would be shameful to abandon them. 

XIII. The occupation of the Head-waters of the 
Nile, presenting a strategic position unequalled in the 
world. 

XIV. The whole New Testament has been translated 
into the language of Uganda. 

XV. In the plan of the Creator of the world Africa was 
created for the benefit, and the vile uses, of the people of 
Europe: the Negro, being only partially removed from 
the position of his near relation, the anthropoid ape, has 
no right to independence, political freedom, or the use of 
his own customs: he was placed in Africa to be cut down 
and plundered by geographical explorers, to be debauched 
by the importers of European and American liquors, to 
be shot down by European Maxim guns and rifles, to be 
encouraged to internecine tribal warfare by a liberal impor- 
tation of gunpowder, and lethal weapons. 

Let us calmly consider all these points, neither from the 
fanatical semi-religious point of view, nor from the selfish 
commercial point of view, but from the point of view of 
experience. 

I. “The honour of Great Britain.” ‘ Scuttling” is said 
to be ‘“dishonourable”’: let us take care that we do not 
scuttle our own ship by overloading it: in the case of a 
European war, our position is already very insecure. Is 
it honourable to invade with a military force and conquer 
a Nation, which has never given us any cause of umbrage ? 
We read in Pope’s “‘ Homer” Achilles’ angry exclamation : 


“What cause have I to war at thy decree? 
The distant Trojans never injured me.” 


The Uganda lamb has never injured the British wolf: 
the Scotch fought the English for their own Mountains : 
the Irish are crying out for National independence. The 
English race, whose glory it is to have never had its towns 
occupied by a foreign force, should be merciful to the poor 
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African : what then is the real motive of this cry? The 
earth greed of the comfortable English middle classes: the 
possession of large ships and big battalions breeds a lust 
of annexation, a “ Jingo” feeling—the old cry of the Roman 
people— 
**Panem et Circenses,” 

and new triumphs strutting down the Sacred way. Instead 
_of attending. to the sorrows and wants of their own poorer 
classes in their great cities, the comfortable middle classes 
are desirous to control the filthy opium-smoking appetites 
of the Chinese, to enforce the remarriage of Hindu widows, 
to compel the Chinese women to have their feet free from 
ligaments; and lastly to anticipate possible civil war in 
Uganda, they would let loose the dogs of war: the honour 
of England is represented by Maxim guns imported to 
cut down the African converts of French Roman Catholics : 
Jingo expeditions of this kind are promoted by the same 
sense of honour, which in the last generation caused duels 
with sword and pistol. There will be a certain Nemesis : 
it is well to have a giant’s strength, but not to use it as a 
giant. 

I]. “ The continuity of moral policy ”: this is lawful and 
good, but we must not do evil, that good may come: by 
all means by lawful means repress the Slave-trade, stop 
the importation of liquors, and lethal weapons; what can 
be more incontinently immoral than the unjustifiable 
annexation of an independent Kingdom, and the slaughter 
of poor Africans by Maxim guns? the less that Morality 
is talked about, since the agents of the East African 
Company entered Uganda the better. 

III. The Suppression of the Slave Trade. My pre- 
vious knowledge of the country made me very sceptical 


on this subject: every speaker, and every writer intro- 
duced it like a schoolboy’s tag to his verses. The Rev. 
Horace Waller, an admitted authority for many years, 
spoke as follows at the Deputation to the Foreign Office 
on the 20th October 1892 of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society : 
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“So that at the present moment, I think, we may congratulate ourselves 
on the fact that, however bad the Slave-trade might have been in Uganda, 
at present it is not allowed. (Hear, hear.) I think, my Lord, I have 
detected an anxiety on your part, owing to what has taken place at other 
meetings, to know if there are any great Slave routes from Uganda to the 
coast. It has been the duty of the Society, with which I have the honour 
to work, to make all the investigations possible on that point, and I can 
only say that we know of no routes—routes, in the proper sense of the 
word. The whole of the East Coast of Africa oozes with the Slave-trade. 
There is not a creek, there is not a man who owns a dhow, that does not 
know something of this atrocious trade; but to talk of a collection of 
Slaves taking place in Uganda in order that they may be marched down 
in thousands and tens of thousands, as they are in the Portuguese 
dominions on the East Coast of Africa, is speaking beside the fact alto- 
gether. One must speak the truth, and it will do no harm here if, in 
parentheses, I say there has been, to a certain extent, a Slave route, and 
that one does exist at the present moment; but when Slaves are seen 
going through that country in large numbers I am ashamed to say that it 
is very often for the purpose of taking provisions from Mombasa to the 
British East Africa Company’s headquarters in Uganda. It has been 
known to your Lordship, and all those who are present here, that there 
has been a downward pouring of Slaves—not many of them ; but in times 
past, when Mr. Stanley took away from Zanzibar a very large number of 
Slaves indeed, and brought his remnant back, those Slaves came down 
along what we may call, if you like, a Slave route, to go back to their 
Slave labour. Such is the state of things at the present moment ; and 
again, I say, it is best for us to look these facts in the face if we are to try 
and put our heads together and lay the thing before Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in such a shape that they may be able to deal with the question of 
the Slave-trade. 

“ With regard to the railway, I am not sanguine enough to suppose for 
one moment that that railway will make a very appreciable difference in 
the export of Slaves from Africa. Slaves at the present moment are 
teeming in our protectorate of Zanzibar.” 


Lord Rosebery in his reply to the Deputation spoke as 
follows : 

“The extent of the question was pointed out by Mr. Waller in his 
speech, perhaps more extensively than I could do it by any words of mine. 
He recommended a railroad that would cost two and a half millions ; but he 
himself said that it would not be a great anti-Slavery agency, and he pointed 
out that, whereas we had acquired the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba in 
exchange for an important British possession, in the hope of civilising 
those countries, Slavery flourished largely there. And he further pointed 
this out, that, whereas, with the view of developing British influence in 
our sphere, we had handed over, to a very large extent, our responsibilities 
to a chartered company, yet that Slavery flourished in the very employ- 
ment of that chartered company. Now, these are not my representations ; 
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they are the representations of a member of the Deputation, and I only 
allude to them to point out to you, how very large is the question to which 
you have invited my attention.” 


It may be safely asserted that any allusion to the Slave 
Trade in connection with the annexation of Uganda was 
only by way of aggravation: of course a Railway and 
European occupation, will sensibly du¢ zudirectly, sound the 
knell of Slavery and the Slave Trade, but the prominent 
place given to this great curse both in the discussions this 
autumn, and in the debate of the House of Commons last 
Session, was quite unjustified by facts. 

IV. “The opening out of new markets.” A most 
desirable object, and a legitimate one; but why select a 
country seven hundred miles from the Sea at a height of 
four thousand feet above sea-level, with no well established 
trade route, and no means of transport except Slave-labour, 
especially as this country is inhabited by a people in a low 
state of culture without a single market town, or masonry 
house, to whom a sheet appears to be the only garment, 
if we can judge from the illustrated literature sedulously 
circulated by the Missionary Society? If we can judge 
from the accounts of Henry Stanley and Carl Peters, the 
progress of a Caravan is only accomplished by acts of 
cruelty, flogging, shooting, etc. etc.: Has the Chamber of 
Commerce thought out the details of such commerce ? 
liquor, gunpowder, fire-arms, would be the most accept- 
able articles : the chief leader of the existing caravans is a 
white man, who some years ago went out as a Missionary, 
and now cohabits with a black woman, and goes backwards 
and forwards, commanding a party of what Mr. Horace 
Waller calls ‘technical slaves” : Let it be recorded to his 
honour, that he neither flogs, nor murders, and pays his 
porters their wages as agreed upon. 

V. ‘The annexation of a large country to the British 
dominions with the consent of the people, healthy, fertile, 
suitable for residence and colonisation of Europeans.” It 
is situated on the Equator: that great astronomical line in 
its course round the world traverses Sumatra, Borneo, and 
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the Celebes in Asia ; Ecuador, and North Brazil in South 
America; the Gabiin territory on the West Coast of Africa, 
Albert and Victoria Nyanza in Central Africa: one of the 
Missionaries describes Uganda as the “country of graves” : 
if we had a list of the French and English Missionaries, 
who have succumbed during the last fifteen years, we 
should be appalled: No European woman has yet pene- 
trated to this country, so infant-life has never come into 
existence: Captain Lugard is light-hearted enough to 
certify the fitness of the country for European civilisation. 
He describes it as an elevated table-land offering all the 
conditions for a prosperous European settlement : he quotes 
freely “everybody, who knows the country.” But who 
does know it? his letter reads like that of a prospectus 
writer of a Company: he has a foregone conclusion : he 
has repeated it to so many ignorant people at so many 
meetings, that he is beginning to believe it himself: he 
wants somebody to provide the money, and entrust him 
with the spending: the morality of the transaction, the 
possible failure, and the danger—are all kept in the back- 
ground. 

It is a field, he says, for Emigrants, for the localization 
of European colonists: he specially recommends the High- 
lands of Kikuyn: they are several hundred miles East of 
Uganda: they afford a climate healthy and bracing: the 
temperature is that of Europe, and the nights and days 
very often are cold indeed: he does not state the season 
of the year, during which he paid his visit: then he sug- 
gests immigration into these Regions of Hindus from 
British India; why not try Arabs from Arabia, and 
Sudanese, and Abyssinians, and Somali, to join the happy 
family in these blessed regions, which another writer 
describes as entirely void of all inhabitants ? 

I quote lines from the 77mes with regard to the regions 
of Nyasa and Blantyre far to the South of Uganda with a 
far better climate : 

‘“Mr. Thompson is far too cautious, axd much too well 
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informed, to maintain that on this splendid plateau (Blan- 
tyre) Europeans can settle as colonists, as they do in 
Canada and the Cape.” 

Then as to the consent of the people : did any of them 
ever know of the arrangement? Mr. Carl Peters, the 
German adventurer, had wth the help of the French 
Priests, only a short time before made similar arrange- 
ments: is it the least likely that the Mahometans and 
Pagans, and, the men who aspire to authority, approved 
of it ? without asking for a regular plebiscite some proof 
is required before the consent of the people, an African 
people, is put forward. If we do occupy the country it 
will be by brute force, by having at our command rifles 
and Maxim guns, by the service of the Sudanese troops 
left behind by Emin Pasha, described by Mr. Horace 
Waller in his address to Lord Rosebery, as “ versed in all 
acts of atrocity: no men despise human life more than 
they do.” In the war with our Colonies in North America 
last century the great Earl Chatham denounced the employ- 
ment of the Red Indian in our wars: we shall appear to 
have fallen lower in ‘our moral continuity,” if we employ 
the black Sudanese in the work of enslaving the Waganda. 

VI. “ The risk of another Power stepping in.” The 
very fact, that in this argument the Portuguese are men- 
tioned, who cannot occupy their own hinter-land, shows the 
absurdity ; the Germans and Italians are bound by treaty 
to their own limits, and will be taxed to the utmost of their 
strength to fulfil their task, and are more afraid of us than 
we of them: As for the French their name is merely 
added by way of aggravation. The whole of the Kongo 
Independent State intervenes between the French and 
English Spheres: Lake Chad is the object of French fond 
aspirations: the case for annexation was so weak, that a 
grain of old Gallophobia was thrown in to rouse public 
feeling more effectually, a little more yeast to make the 
bread rise. 

In the pages of the Record I find extreme jealousy 
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expressed at the very idea of French influence appearing 
in Abeokuta or Yoruba-land, on the West Coast, as it 
would jeopardize the work of the British Protestant 
Mission there: really, if the British work has taken such 
little root, not much will be lost: centuries of English 
domination have never extinguished the Roman Church in 
Ireland. In the same leader I find objection to the occu- 
pation of East Africa by the Germans, and the possibility 
of Bishop Smythies having to teach German in his Mission 
Schools. In fact, British Insularity and Superciliousness 
wishes to have its own way East and West, and to get rid 
of all other Nations. 

VII. ‘‘ The prospect of tropical products, stores of ivory, 
mineral wealth of all kinds.” No one can say that in a 
country, of which we know so little, such things may not 
exist—or be made to exist: At one of the public Meetings 
Mr. Alfred Spicer, a not very sanguine speaker, remarked, 
that such good things might not be available xow, but 
that our great grand-children would have the advantage 
of this. When it is recollected, that the first and main 
motive is the Missionary question, that the chief promoters 
of the movement are the Missionary Societies, when one 
comes to tea, coffee, sugar, and bananas, one is irresistibly 
reminded of the well-known cry of the sellers of fruit at 
Smyrna— 

“In the name of the Prophet Figs.” 

VIII. “The awful consequence to the Waganda of the 
British Nation abandoning a country, into which they had 
without rhyme or reason entered.” I really can find no 
evidence of this danger: Before Mr. Jackson and Captain 
Lugard arrived, the British and French factions had 
coalesced, had restored the King Mwanga to his throne, 
and divided among themselves all the high offices : Captain 
Lugard writes distinctly, that on his arrival he found that 
a feud existed between the French and English parties, 
headed by thetry Missionaries: he took sides with the 
English, and we know the consequences. We are not 
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responsible for the consequences of feuds among the 
inhabitants of Lake Tanganyika, Lake Albert, Lake 
Victoria, or Lake Chad: who made us rulers and arbitra- 
tors among these independent people? The Picts and 
Scots, the British and the Norsemen, the Normans and 
the English, had their time of fighting, when the Romans 
left England. We can leave this pretence of interference 
with an easy conscience. Ever since we left Afghanistan 
the tribes have been fighting with each other. Things are 
much worse in the Sudan: why do we not interfere there 
from Cairo and Suakim as our two bases, we have the very 
real shame of Kharttim to wipe out, and an access by 
water all the way, which we have already traversed. 

IX. “Free course to the peaceful work of the Mission- 
aries of the Protestant Churches and the Church of Rome.” 
Let us think for a moment what could have happened to 
the Missionaries, who now cry out like children, that have 
been hurt owing to their own misconduct, if they had 
belonged to any other Nation but Great Britain or France. 
The American citizens of the United States must have 
made the best of it, as it is the fixed policy of the States 
to have no political entanglements East of the Atlantic. 
The American Government does indeed send war ships 
to bully the natives of Mikronesia in the South Sea 
Islands, but nothing beyond. The Emperor of Austria 
has submitted to the sad imprisonment of his poor Monks 
and Nuns at Kharttimand EI] Obed in the Sudan. Italy 
and Spain would not have ventured on such an expedition, 
even if the Pope himself, the poor prisoner of the Vatican, 
had got into a real prison in Uganda. Russia would have 
left her Greek Priests to stew in their own juice: we 
very much doubt whether Protestant Germany would 
have been induced to send an expedition to extricate Ger- 
man Missionaries, who went without leave, and against 
advice and warning. As for Holland, Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, Denmark, all which countries are re- 
presented in the African Mission Field, they would have 
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patiently suffered hardship like good soldiers, have put up 
with the spoiling of their goods, and died at their post, as 
British and French Missionaries also have been in the habit 
of doing zx other countries and past decades: their cry has 
always been : 

“Do anything rather than avenge my death! do any- 
thing rather than invade with military forces my adopted 
country! do not shed innocent blood, and place a free 
people under hated foreign domination, on the pretence of 
preaching the Gospel of Peace, putting an end to domestic 
slavery, and opening a new market for spirits and Man- 
chester goods, and introducing European bad habits worse 
than barbarism.” 

Such would be the cry of the real Missionaries, and 
such has been until the present lamentable occurrence the 
practice : if the British and French Missionaries remain at 
Uganda, will the memory of the Maxim-gun, and the 
slaughter of Africans be forgotten? If Augustine had 
landed in Kent and acted in this way, should we have ever 
forgotten it? It is distressing to think, how much the pre- 
judice against foreign Missions among so many classes of 
the British Community, and which is so painfully evident, 
will be increased by the exhibition of the fighting tenden- 
cies, and annexation-appetites, of the Evangelical sections of 
the Church during the last three months: the noise of re- 
ligious and quasi-religious Meetings can only be compared 
to the barking of dogs at night, who bark when they hear 
other dogs bark: they know not why: it means nothing : 
secular political Meetings mean something very real, but 
demonstrations of semi-religious matters from the platform 
and pulpit read more like the scolding of women. If at- 
tempts to evangelize a heathen nation are to be the first step 
to, and closely connected with, annexation of Provinces, 
enslaving of free Nationalities, destroying them with ar- 
tillery, burning their houses down: if Arnott, when he 
penetrated to Garenganze is but the herald, and forerunner, 
of gallant Captains, better far that the attempts should not be 
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made : ail the froth about civilization is cant and hypocrisy : 
if a Mahometan had done it, no condemnation would be 
considered too severe: if Roman Catholics attempted it, as 
they did in the days of Charles Martel, and the Teutonic 
Knights, the censure of Protestants would be unlimited ; 
but here we have Pulpit, Platform, and Evangelical Press, 
hounding on an unwilling Government to assume the 
Protectorate of thousands of naked savages, seven hundred 
miles from the nearest seaport at an altitude of 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, with still loftier ranges to be 
crossed to get to the sea, and no means of transport except 
actual or technical slaves, supplied by the Arab slave- 
holders at Zanzibar. 

X. ‘Protection of Native Christian Churches in the 
country from the intolerance of the Mahometan and Pagan.” 
Is King Mwanga a Christian? He was baptized by the 
Roman Catholics, and we read, that he attends. a State 
Divine Service in the Protestant Church : Captain Lugard 
tells us in the Fortnightly of Nov., 1892, that this King is 
a man of singularly abandoned morals, and he confirms in 
so many printed words what was only whispered before, 
that these numerous pages, of which we hear so much in 
Missionary Reports, and some of whom are ranked among 
Protestants, and Roman Catholic Martyrs (for both parties 
have long lists of Martyrs) were the victims of their 
Sovereign’s lust, and in fact members of his male harem. 
Mr. Ashe a Missionary, in his letter to the Zzmes, July 26, 
of the year 1892, writes about Ao/z¢ézca/ Protestants. Captain 
Lugard takes credit for having introduced the use of the 
term “ Protestant,” and Mr. Ashe remarks “ that it was 
unknown, when he left Uganda in 1886, and that it was 
used now to denote the party, who support the English 
occupation”: upon this the 7zmes remarks: 


“Tt has probably always been felt by careful students, that the extra- 
ordinary theological zeal of the natives of Uganda for different forms of 
the Christian religion stood somewhat in need of explanation. Mr. Ashe, 
with a candour which is not too common, tells us that the explanation 
is largely rifles. Protestants and Catholics in his view are mainly rival 
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claimants for political power, and both are keenly alive to the fact, that 
power is apt to belong to big battalions armed with good weapons. He 
was not unfamiliar four years ago with the scramble for rifles, but he finds, 
that it has become far more keen in the interval, and that a brisk trade 
has ended in furnishing Uganda and the regions round about with a 
formidable number of these weapons. (Capt. Lugard says 6,000.) 

““We may take it that the feverish desire for books and knowledge 
which Mr. Ashe describes would not long survive a general letting loose 
of all the worse passions of man. Happily the reduction of the theological 
motive to zts proper importance gives some assurance that the task of main 
taining order will not be very Aeavy. These interesting sectaries are quite 
prepared to bow to accomplished facts, and to accept the rule of strength. 
The great mass of lukewarm Catholics have already become supporters of 
the party in power, which will doubtless further increase its following by 
remaining powerful. Even legitimate rule may be easily compassed at no 
distant date, since King Mwanga, apart from the probability that he too 
will worship strength, is a man of weakly constitution. In a country where 
rules of succession are vague, it will be strange if a new ruler does not 
work cordially with de facto holders of power.” 


We can hardly get up an interest in such a Church, 
which is mongrel in every sense: “Ce sang était il si 
pur ?” 

What was most remarkable was the divided action of the 
Committee of the Missionary Society as a whole, and the 
members of that Committee as individuals. The Committee 
resolved to leave the matter absolutely with God, and to 
have recourse to Prayer. The Members of the Committee 


appealed to Man: | adjoin a specimen : 


“TO IHE EDITOR OF THE ‘ RECORD.’ 

“Sir,— 

*“The time is short; the crisis is great. The future of Uganda 
may depend in large measure upon the degree of our efforts to educate 
and awaken public opinion within the next few months. What shall 
we do? 

“1, Let there be one or more great public Meetings held in Exeter 
Hall; and not only there, but in different parts of the Metropolis—North, 
South, East, and West. 

‘>. Let similar Meetings be promoted throughout all the larger towns 
in the provinces. 

3. Set apart a Sunday on which, simultaneously throughout the King- 
dom, clergymen may be asked to call the attention of their congregations 
to the work of the C.4/.S. in Uganda and to the consequences of its 
evacuation. 

“4, Let the Gleaners’ Union and the other C.M. Unions betake them- 
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selves very specially to prayer, and make it, as it were, the very object of 
their existence to instruct the less instructed and to awaken their 
sympathy. 

“Sir, as friends of the C.M.S., we cannot be too energetic at this 
moment, and we cannot bring too much pressure to bear on the Committee, 
if that be necessary, that for some time to come they should make the 
awakening of interest on all sides and amongst all classes the first object 
of their deliberations. We have been assured on all hands, by those 
who see and know most clearly, that evacuation means the destruction of 
our work, the dispersion or massacre of our converts and missionaries, a 
widespread reign of anarchy, and the revival of the Slave-trade. Now, 
suppose a telegram were received to this effect in six or eight months, 
could it be to us other than a perpetual shame and humiliation, that we 
had not strained every nerve and used every means to avert so unspeak- 
able a calamity, when we had been warned again and again in the most 
emphatic manner of the certainty of its approach in the event of evacua- 
tion? Frequently it has been said to me that ‘God would not allow so 
great a work as the C.M.S. work in Uganda to be brought to nought’; 
but God never acts but by means. God helps those only who help themselves. 
I therefore plead with you that during the next six months not a copy of the 
Record will issue but that you will sound therein a trumpet-call to redoubled 


energy. 
wi “ ALPHA, 
“* October 4.” 


XI. ‘‘ The establishment of a Protestant Government.” 
The Rev. Cyril Gordon, a Protestant Missionary, spoke as 
follows: 


“England had been led to the country 7x the providence of God, and if 
England remained there, there was every encouragement. There was hope 
for the men, for the women, for the countries around—in Usoga, for 
instance—(Sembrera was Msoga by birth), in Sagalla, and elsewhere. But 
if this country was left to itself there was one hope, because the mission- 
aries had been able to give to the nation the Word of Life in their own 
tongue. To prevent, however, any such disaster as would occur to the 
missionaries and Christians, if England gave up, we must remember that 
the country was ours by right of discovery, dy right of evangelization, by 
the labour of the missionaries, by the deaths of those who had laid down 
their lives for it ; it was ours by the prayers and labours of Mackay, and 
therefore it was our duty to keep the country in the hands of those people 
who are now Protestants. We ought to interest all whom we meet in tle 
question, and give ourselves to diligent prayer to God for this now Protes- 
tant country.” 


Now, if a Roman Catholic European Power had got 
possession of the land, and one of their Priests had spoken 
in this way, there would have been outcry against his in- 
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tolerance. The same gentleman shows that his object is 
annexation very clearly in a letter to the Record - 


“The country would be in danger of falling back into the cruel hands 
of the wicked heathen natives, or it would be in danger of falling into the 
hands of the terrible slave-raiding Mohammedan natives, or it would be in 
danger of falling into the hands of the Roman Catholic converts, into a 
dreaded slavery of the mind to the power of Rome. The chief danger to the 
Protestant converts would come from the hostility of the Roman Catholic 
natives, who are far more numerous than the Mohammedan natives. The 
Roman Catholics, remembering the late war, would not spare the Protestant 
natives nor yet the ives of the missionaries. For the missionaries zwould 
not desert their converts. The danger would be very real to all. The 
true Protestant converts are not a very large body. These noble and true- 
hearted Christians, of whom there are many, would come forward to beg 
the missionaries to leave the country, For they would be unwilling, that 
their beloved friends their teachers, should perish in the wretched fighting 
and slaughter which would take place. Therefore, if the Company are 
obliged to withdraw, they must make a way of escape for the missionaries, 
the Christian converts, with all the women and the children of the same. 
But the missionaries and the native Christians look to Christian England 
to shelter them from these very terrible dangers, and expect Christian 
England to take measures to prevent the occurrence of such deeds as will 
certainly take place if British influence is withdrawn. ‘The shelter and 
protection will be given if the Treaty that has been made with Protestant 
Buganda is kept by England.” 


He is fresh from the field, and we gather from his utter- 
ances the spirit of the Mission: it wishes for religion and 
political supremacy by the help of British Military power. 
No wonder that the Editor of the Vossesche Zeitung of 
July 28 of this year writes as follows : 

“To carry the Bible in one hand and preach the religion of love, while 
with the other they sell rifles to be used in expelling their unwelcome 
rivals, may correspond well enough with English ideas of the duty of a 
missionary, but there is no trace in such conduct of Christianity, European 
culture, or civilization. This is but a small edition of what has been practised 
on a large scale in Uganda.” 

Such assertions can be repelled with indignation in other 
Mission-fields, but Mr. Gordon’s utterances are clear: at 
any rate, that is the view which Germans and French take 
of the case. 

XII. “ The maintenance of sacred treaties.” What pos- 
sible authority had Captain Lugard, a mere Captain of an 
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armed force, to make a treaty in the Queen’s name? Has 
any member of the past and present Government come 
forward to justify it? Would a Captain of Infantry in 
India be allowed to bind the Viceroy without confirma- 
tion afterwards? It might have contained dishonourable 
terms under threat of personal violence to the British re- 
presentative, as happened not long ago in Bhutan in India. 
In a petty matter, affecting the commercial interests of the 
Company, or the necessities of frontier police regulations, a 
treaty might have been made, but such a document as was 
signed by Captain Lugard on the 30th March, 1892, cannot 
be treated as a serious document until sanctioned by the 
Government, published in a blue-book, and submitted to 
Parliament after debate. Mr. Walker, another Missionary, 
tells us, that Mwanga was originally opposed to the Christian 
Religion, because he believed, that the Missionaries were 
the agents of European Governments, which would come 
later on and take his country : the Arabs encouraged these 
suspicions, and when this treaty was forced upon him, they 
proved too true. However let Captain Lugard tell his own 
story : he seems to think that the British taxpayer is bound 
for ever by his erring judgment : 


“He was sent to Uganda not on his own hook, but as the agent duly 
accredited, acting with the fud/ knowledge and consent of the Crown. He 
concluded treaties, and those treaties were submitted by him to his direc- 
tors, who in their turn submitted them to the Foreign Office, to Lord Salis- 
bury and to Lord Rosebery. Those treaties have been accepted and approved. 
Some details as to words were checked, but as regarded the right he had to 
conclude the treaties no exception whatever had been taken. (Hear, hear.) 
He thought when they considered the question from the first to the last 
it would be found that it was impossible to repudiate the pledges, which 
had been given, and say that they were given by irresponsible persons.” 


This is another instance, which the foreign European 
Press will not forget, of the dzvene right asserted by the 
British Nation to lay hold of anything that comes to hand. 
Lord Salisbury remarked, that the Spheres of Influence 
had been imposed on Native populations by rival European 
Nations, who busied themselves in giving away territories, 
that did not belong to them: the aged Earl Grey inquires, 
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what were the grounds, on which the European States con- 
sider themselves entitled to spheres of influence in violation 
of all native rights to their independence and their country. 
First comes the Sphere of Influence: then the protectorate 
based on a treaty forced upon a weak vacillating Native 
Chief : then follows the actual annexation: Upto this time 
the British have shed no Mahometan or Pagan, only Roman 
Catholic, blood in these spheres, while the Germans have 
shot and hung the natives pretiy freely. The occupation 
of Uganda cannot fail to eventuate in bloodshed, rebellions, 
burning of villages, loss of European life, and cui bono? 
Why not leave the poor people alone ? 

XIII. ‘‘ The occupation of the Head waters of the Nile.” 
No greater snare was ever put forward than this obscure 
phrase: old gentlemen shake their heads, when they talk 
of the Head waters of the Nile: it sounds important and 
historical, and geographical: in one of Dickens’ novels a 
Mrs. Pipchin gained importance by alluding to her shares 
in Peruvian mines: Uganda is also called “the key to the 
Countries of Central Africa’: one writer, not very accurate 
in his geography, connects it with Stevenson’s road from 
the Nyasa Lake to Tanganyika Lake, many hundred 
miles to the South. The fact is always omitted that the 
Nile waters are not navigable till considerably to the North 
of Lake Albert: of course it is written in our destiny to 
occupy that lake also: it is a pity that we did not leave 
Emin Pasha at Wadelai, though probably he has found his 
way back to that interesting and unfortunate spot ; Mis- 
sionaries ought to be sent on at once to form a nucleus for 
future protectorates. And surely the head waters of the 
Rivers Congo and Niger and Senegal, and Zambesi are 
worth looking after: they are also the keys of great posi- 
tions : it is not exactly clear what an invader of England 
would take by occupying the head waters of the Thames, 
the Severn, and the Tweed: but the Nile has a certain 
reputation, and it sounds plausible. 

XIV. “The whole New Testament has been translated 
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into the language of Uganda.” Can this really be put 
forward as a reason for annexation? The idea has the 
merit of novelty: on inquiry, it is found that the New 
Testament has been translated into 290 languages. Mer- 
ciful Heavens! Have we by this literary manceuvre es- 
tablished an initiatory claim to interfere in, invade, annex, 
and slay the people of, 290 countries where these transla- 
tions are used? We shall have tribes petitioning that 
translations of the New Testament in their language be not 
made. There was some years ago a good joke at St. 
Petersburgh that when Professor Dorn published his 
‘Pushtu Grammar’ in Russian, a thrill of anguish passed 
through the people of Afghanistan, as they felt that their 
day was coming: the New Testament must have a severer 
effect, because it inculcates love to your neighbours, peace 
and good-will, and yet it is quoted by a Missionary Society, 
as an incidental argument for a hostile occupation of an 
independent people. The books of Joshua and Judges 
would have been more appropriate to the temper of the 
Uganda political Protestants, and of the Missionary 
Society. 

XV. The last reason is a sad one, but none the less true: 
we have only to reflect upon the last twenty-five years of 
African history. The slave trade of last century seems 
more tolerable : the Africans deported to America are 
forming a great and powerful Nation. In every part of 
Africa the great races are being destroyed, or politically 
enslaved by European States, cut down ruthlessly by 
European explorers, or poisoned by European liquor 
dealers :—and all in the name of Christian Civilization, and 
Christian Missionary Societies are not backward to urge 
the Government to ruthless and shameful annexation. 

One or two incidental considerations occur to me: what 
possible relation can the British fleet, which cruises off the 
Coasts of Zanzibar, the German Protectorate, and the Por- 
tuguese Colony of Mozambik, with a view of intercepting 
the departing by sea to Arabia of Africans brought down 
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by the well-known slave routes from Lake Tanganyika and 
Lake Nyasa, many degrees South of the Equator, have 
with the proposed railroad from Monbisa to the shores of 
the Lake North of the Equator: there is no regular slave 
route through the Masai country, and Captain Lugard con- 
firms the assertion of Mr. Horace Waller, that the whole 
argument is mythical: the individuals, who have rushed 
into this controversy, have not studied their maps, and are 
not familiar with the history of the last quarter of a century. 
They condemn what they do not understand. 

Then again the shame of withdrawing from a country 
occupied less than two years by three European officers is 
dwelt upon: is it not the fact that twice during her Majesty’s 
reign the Government has been hounded on by public 
opinion to occupy Afghanistan, the Pearl of Asia, the key 
to the countries beyond, the Head waters of the River 
Indus, hounded on by treaties forced on their Rulers under 
the influence of the bugbear of Russian intrigue, a new 
opening for commerce, a blessing to a few oppressed people, 
oppressed by Mahometans ? Is it not true, that twice that 
country has been occupied, and twice abandoned, after the 
expenditure of millions and loss of hundreds of lives, and 
the prestige of European wisdom and generosity, leaving 
behind an enduring feeling of hate stored up against us, 
as unprovoked invaders? Can we never take warning 
from past failures ? 

But if we occupy Uganda, it is but the beginning of 
further annexations: the appetite comes with eating: The 
kingdom of Unyoro, Albert Nyanza, Wadelai and beyond : 
Captain Lugard and his Sudanese must be on the move: 
Here we have the programme of the Army and Church 
Militant : 

“But are we to stop here, when the enterprise of Captain Lugard has 
already established military stations all the way between Lake Victoria and 
Lake Albert Edward ?—the principal ones being (1) in Singo, on the 
Unyoro border, and (2) Fort Edward, in Toru, under Mount Ruwenzori ; 


each to be garrisoned by two European officers and a company of 120 
native soldiers. The Church Militant must not let itself be outstripped, 
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but should proceed at once to locate two of its officers at each of these 
posts, and thus complete the Mission chain throughout the British pro- 
tectorate.” (Is it a Protectorate, or only a sphere of Influence ?) 

But this is nothing when Britannia Africana is on the 
war path: nothing is gained until Lake Chad is won: Here 
we have that policy looming in the distance : 

“There need be no alarm on account of British interests in the Lake 
Chad region from the fact that the enterprising French traveller, Captain 
Monteil, has succeeded in entering Bornu and making friends with the 
Sultan at Kuka on the lake. The Anglo-French arrangement is perfectly 
explicit ; Bornu is entirely south of the line from Say to Burrawa, beyond 
which France has pledged herself not to interfere. Captain Monteil will have 
done a service to the Royal Niger Company if he has induced the Sultan 
of Bornu to be more amenable to European influence ; at the same time 
it is to be hoped that the French traveller has not attempted to poison the 
Sultan’s mind against the English.” 

Here the Royal Niger Company will come into’evidence: 
at any rate they have a waterway up the Niger and Binué 
Rivers: they have Missionaries quite ready to start for- 
ward : it is singularly enough the same British Protestant 
Society, and the same Roman Catholic French Society. 
To save possible massacre of the poor natives, who for 
many centuries have taken care of themselves, a man of 
Captain Lugard’s stamp must be put forward with a Maxim 
gun: there are German spheres of influence on one side at 
the Kamertin, and French spheres of influence to the North. 
Some Church dignitary, a Bishop if possible, must be killed: 
Some youthful converts of doubtful antecedents must be 
burnt by the Mahometans, and then the same thrill of 
anguish will pass through Evangelical circles in England : 
Why not try Timbuktu? It is alas! in the French sphere 
of influence : when once the Tenth Commandment is broken, 
and we commence to covet the land of our neighbours, 
there is no limit but our Power and our opportunity, for all 

Moral feeling has disappeared. The very existence of the 
great African lakes is very imperfectly known to the middle- 
aged clergy, who make up a Missionary Committee, and they 
have no conception of the vast distances to be traversed. 


An old gentleman was overheard at the Anti-slavery Depu- 
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tation to the Foreign Office asking a neighbour on which 
side of the Red Sea was Uganda, for, as he naively added, 
one likes to know. Surely this is not the class to settle the 
foreign policy of this great Kingdom. 

I thank Captain Lugard for one thing: he is the only 
Englishman, who has said a word in favour of the French 
Missionaries, the citizens of a friendly State : we differ essen- 
tially from their doctrine, but we admire their devotion : 
They have no wives, and families, and salaries, and com- 
fortable homes: no furloughs and pensions: while they 
live, they work: when they can work no longer, they die: 
they somehow give us a better idea of an apostle, though 
now and then the Protestants have apostles like Mackay, 
Hannington, and Parker: The French have as much right 
to beat Uganda as the English have: it is under a strange 
misapprehension, that Captain Lugard remarked in the 
Fortnightly of November, 1892, that under a Missionary 
etiquette the Roman Catholics had no right to intrude two 
years later into a Protestant Preserve. Such a comity 
exists among Protestant Missions, but not between Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic : otherwise how are Protestants 
in India, China, and Japan in localities occupied centuries 
earlier by Roman Catholic Missionaries ? With the French 
Missionary difficulties are experienced, which are not felt 
with other Nationalities, certainly not with British Roman 
Catholics. I give a quotation : 

“Bishop Hedley, speaking last night at the annual sozrée in aid of St. 
Mary’s Roman Catholic Schools, Walsall, referred to the Uganda question. 
He thought, and he said it with sorrow, that in the future, wherever the 
power of Protestantism and Catholicism met in Equatorial Africa, it would 
be necessary to divide them into different spheres, not because he imagined 
there would be any difficulty about educated gentlemen, not to say Christian 
gentlemen, living in peace, but because there was the danger of half- 
educated followers coming into conflict.” 

The Protestant Missionary at Uganda expresses himself 
very differently : what he wants is political ascendancy, and 
this is just what no form of Religion whatever ought to 
have: 
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“The Roman Catholic party is the one most likely to feel aggrieved and 
jealous of the others. It is true that they have Budu, a very fertile district, 
but the chief of Budu never had the position and honour that many other 
chiefs had. This party has lately lost the most, and is therefore the most 
likely to feel dissatisfied. ‘They would submit to be ruled by representa- 
tives of the British ‘Government, or of a company if the Europeans could 
carry their own in Buganda ; but if they felt that they were virtually being 
governed by the Protestant party in Buganda, J do not think they would 
submit to it. In all they do they will be entirely guided by their ‘ Fathers,’ 
who exercise absolute authority over them. I think that you can well 
judge what would be the consequence if the British control were withdrawn. 
The first scene‘of the new act would be all parties flying at the Protestant 
Christians. Then the Mohammedans would seize all the Roman Catholic 
converts and their followers, and would open a slave market at once.” 


Not one word has been said about the feelings of the 
Taxpayers, except jaunty remarks such as the following : 


“Is there any justification for the assumption that the taxpayers of this 
country would disapprove of the cost of its retention? Every taxpayer, who 
has given the subject any attention, knows that in a merely selfish or 
pecuniary sense it is of the highest importance to retain Uganda, the pearl 
of Africa, and the key to two million square miles of territory, which by 
international agreement are at the present time under our protection. The 
markets of the world are being more and more closed against us, and it is 
surely the act of a nation gone mad to wilfully throw away the glorious 
prospects which the development of the rich lake districts of Central Africa 
would open to our trade.” 


This is just bunkum, and the writer knows that it is, for 
he in his next sentence appeals to other passions, Religion 
and Chauvinism : 


“ Are we going Zo desert our fellow-Christians in Uganda? Are we going 
to give up to massacre those friendly tribes who, trusting in our promises 
of protection, have given us their assistance? And are we going to give 
up that immense and fertile region, pregnant with mineral and other wealth, 
to another nation? If we are true to our God, to our country, and to our- 
selves, the crime of deserting Uganda will not rest upon us.” 


It is quite clear, that if the Railway is guaranteed there 
will be an annual heavy charge on our resources, however 
fanatics never think of this: this very month some of this 
class have proposed to the Secretary of State for India 
arbitrarily to destroy the cultivation of the Poppy, a great 
industry of the People of India, amounting to at least eight 
millicns annually, and some have gone so far as to propose 
to make a proportionate grant to the Indian Exchequer. 
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The proposition was too ridiculous to entertain. Empires 
cannot be governed by fanatics: We are far too ready to 
be indulgent, when we have other people’s purses to draw 
on, when we can dip into the State Treasury: With the 
overwhelming demands upon us of the Pauper Population 
of our cities are we justified in flinging away annual thou- 
sands in Central Africa ? 

An international question has already arisen with France 
about the treatment of French Missionaries by Captain 
Lugard. It comes with a bad grace from the Government 
of a Republic. which has ejected English Missionaries from 
the Loyalty Islands and threatens to do the same in Algeria 
and Tunisie. Still the facts as admitted have an ugly 
appearance. Captain Lugard in the Fortnightly of Nov., 
1892, disposes of the charge in a jaunty way by the asser- 
tion, that English officers are incapable of such things, but 
the pages of this Journal* in the October number tell us how 
English officers acted in the expedition to relieve Emin 
Pasha, and committed acts of Murder and Rapine right 
across Africa. I really am reluctant to describe what took 
place at the Island of Sesse in my own words for fear of 
being charged with exaggeration. I quote those of an 
entire stranger, the Rev. Edward Conybeare in his letter 
to the Guardian, October 22, 1892: 

“5. The Catholics, thus defeated, took refuge from the bullets of these 
English rifles on an inaccessible island, whence the King continued to 
defy our authorities. 

“6, And now comes the horror. ‘To bring this obstinate heretic to his 
senses Captain Lugard sent against him a gun-boat, flying presumably, the 
English flag, and under the command, certainly, of an English officer, 
Captain Williams. On the approach of this formidable foe the Catholics 
abandoned all idea of further resistance, and thought only of escape. They 
crowded into their canoes for flight—men, women, and children. The 
King effected his escape; but of his unhappy followers boatload after 
boatload was sent to the bottom by the murderous volleys of our Maxim 


gun. On the computation—I wish I could say the admission—of our 
Protestant informants, several hundreds of defenceless fugitives, chiefly non- 


* The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, October, 1892, “The 
Ethics of African Geographical Exploration ” (page 348). 
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combatants, were thus massacred. And this, be it remarked, was not done 
by unloosed savages, but by the latest weapons of civilisation and by the 
orders of an Englishman. 

“Now, sir, can we hope for God’s blessing on our doings in Uganda 
while we allow such a deed to pass unrepented? I do not wish to blame 
Captain Lugard, who, doubtless, felt the fearful course he adopted an 
unavoidable necessity. Nor do I wish to defend the Uganda Catholics, 
who, possibly, provoked their own doom. But, to whatever extent the 
slaughter may be justified, the fact remains that we were the slaughterers ; 
and we may be very sure that such wholesale shedding of Christian blood 
is no light thing in God’s sight. At our hand He will require it; at the 
hand of the English nation, and above all of the English Church, unless 
by contrition we turn away His anger from us. Hitherto, alas, we have 
rather made ourselves partakers of the deed. Will none of our Bishops 


give expression to what we ought to feel ? 
** EDWARD CONYBEARE. 


“ Barrington Vicarage, Cambridge, October 22, 1892.” 

And again in a second letter, under date Nov. 11, he 
gives his authority for these statements, the Rev. Mr. 
Collins, one of the British Missionaries, whose report I 
have before me, and which bears out Mr. Conybeare’s 
independent outcry : 

“ SIR,— 

“The extent to which here at home we have shut our eyes to the 
horrors in Uganda is shown by the letter of Bishop Smythies in your 
current issue. My account of what took place seems to him almost incred- 
ible—too ghastly to be true. But, as I mentioned, I took care to say 
nothing which was not from our own English and Protestant sources. Had 
I gone to the other side, yet more fearful tales would be brought forward, 
tales of the outrage and torture of Catholic women for refusing to deny 
their faith, These charges are brought against us by Monsignor Hirth, 
and have never, so far as I have seen, been contradicted. But as our side 
have said nothing about them, I said nothing about them either, confining 
myself to the reports of our own authorities, civil and ecclesiastical. In these 
reports the account of the massacre is to be found only too plainly ; given 
sometimes with scarcely veiled glee, sometimes barely narrated, never with 
one word of pity for the victims or regret at so deep a stain of Christian 
blood on our cause. The last of them was that of Mr. Collins, which 
appeared in the same number of the Guardian as my letter (October 26). 

“ And this is where the disgrace to our boasted Christianity lies—not 
nearly so much in the deed itself (horrible though it was) as in the spirit 
with which we have greeted the tidings. Captain Williams was but carry- 
ing out relentlessly the relentless orders of his superior officer to make the 
Catholics submit at all costs. Captain Lugard is far too brave a man to 
attempt to evade his responsibility for those orders. He boldly avouches 
it ; and, relentless as they were, such awful deeds are sometimes an awful 
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necessity in warfare. When once he had begun to fight he could scarcely 
stop till the foe surrendered ; and his beginning he justifies (and the voice 
of the English Church unanimously accepts the justification) on the same 
plea which was put forth for the Massacre of St. Bartholomew—viz., that 
if the slaughterers had not struck the first blow they would themselves 
have been slaughtered. But Captain Lugard alone speaks of the proceed- 
ings as ‘deplorable.’ No diocesan conference, no Church newspaper 
echoes that word. _No—the murdered women and children were con- 
nected with ‘the Italian Mission,’ and therefore beyond the pale of 
Anglican sympathy. No wonder that Roman Catholics say we have shown 
what reality we attach to our claim to be Catholics also. Even the Israelites, 
at the most barbarous period of their history, knew better. When they 
had slaughtered down the Benjamites (richly deserved as the slaughter 
was), they felt the horror of the deed, and prayed for forgiveness. We 
seem not even to feel that we need pardon for our brethren’s blood. We 
do not ask for it, and we shall not get it. 
“ EDWARD CONYBEARE. 
“ Barrington Vicarage, Cambridge, /Vovember 11, 1892.” 
Guardian, November 16, 1892. 


It is unnecessary to say, that in the French Missionary 
periodicals the story is told with large amplifications, and 
the hatred of the people of France against “les Anglais” 
is roused: this is most lamentable. I quote this to show, 
that the rule of Uganda will not be conducted in rosewater : 
we shall hear of constant massacres of this kind, assassina- 
tions, and outrage : is this the kind of protection which the 
benevolent people of England and the Missionaries wish to 
supply? Iam not blaming Captain Lugard; he certainly 
does not value black life much: An official in British India 
could never have done such things, and no Governor would 
have tolerated it: this incident shows that Captain Lugard 
did not possess the least elementary knowledge of ruling 
Native Races: the people who were killed were nominal 
Christians, though of a different Church, and this renders 
the incident more deplorable: Reverse the position and 
imagine a French officer having treated Protestant baptized 
converts in this fashion. Had Captain Lugard had any 
experience of a District in a Rebellion during the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857, or of a great city like Banaras, stirred to 
its depth of religious fanaticism by the unlucky death by 
violence of a Brahmini Bull in the streets, or a sacred monkey 
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being shot by a casual English loafer, or winter visitor, he 
would have known how to handle ignorant crowds without 
the use of artillery and rifles: at any rate a Protestant 
should have done anything rather than shoot down Roman 
Catholic converts: nothing of the kind has ever happened 
in British India: it is very true that there are very few 
French Roman Catholic Missionaries in India, and the 
British, Spanish, Italian, Belgian, German, Roman Catholics 
never give any trouble: the French Missionary, whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, has always La France on 
his brain: his own co-religionists deplore this egregious 
Chauvinism. 

The decision of the Government to send out a Commis- 
sioner to make a local inquiry and report does not satisfy 
the Religious Press: where, they say, can more competent 
witnesses be found than Captain Lugard, and the British 
Missionaries ? is the evidence of Bishop Hirsch, and his 
French colleagues not to be taken? are they to be treated 
like the Irish landlords during the investigation into the 
eviction of tenants? All sense of equity seems to disappear 
under the presence of a confused mass of denominational 
Religion, spurious Nationality, and spread-eagle Imperial- 
ism. Mr. Gladstone made one frightful mistake in bom- 
barding Alexandria, and sending Gordon to Khartum: he 
is older and wiser now : but, says the Missionaries’ advocate 
“ until the decision is finally made, the people will not settle 
down”: let us hope that practically it is made: ‘ The 
English Missionaries cannot feel the confidence they should 
in the future of the country ” : it is not the Missionary’s busi- 
ness to meddle with such matters: let him preach the 
Gospel, attend to his schools, and eschew politics, and the 
people will love him, and cherish his memory : it isa wrong 
departure to have what Mr. Ashe calls “political Pro- 
testants.” 

With regard to the French scare I add the following : 


” 
. 


“ There is evidently much misconception as to the exact application of 
the terms of the Berlin Act to the present case. The Act is clear enough. 
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It stipulates that, when any Power takes possession of any part of the coast 
of Africa it must intimate the same to other Powers in case there may 
be pre-existing claims. And, again, that no act of annexation will be 
regarded as valid unless steps are taken to establish an effective jurisdiction. 
All this applies only to the coast. As to the interior, the convenient 
category of ‘spheres of influence’ was established. It has therefore been 
considered internationally convenient that when a Power has, in agree- 
ment with other Powers, declared a certain area to be within its ‘sphere 
of influence,’ reasonable time should be given her to establish herself effec- 
tively in the territory. The British East Africa sphere, extending over a 
million square miles, has been defined in agreement with Germany and 
Italy. Though neither France nor the Congo Free State is a direct party 
to it, it would not only be an act of extreme unfriendliness for either to 
take advantage of the immensity of the sphere and slip in by a back-door, 
as it were, but it would introduce an element of discord into the partition 
of Africa which it was the object of the Berlin Conference to obviate. 
Both France and the Free State possess enormous areas in Africa within 
their ‘spheres,’ which are as yet entirely unoccupied, and which are, there- 
fore, as open to annexation by other Powers as the remoter parts of British 
East Africa.” 


The most extraordinary literature has appeared indicating 
the colour of the waters, which have been stirred—perhaps 
the most astounding is ‘‘ The Uganda Catechism” by an 
Oxford Doctor of Divinity: a more foolish paper, and one 
more replete with inexact statements we have rarely seen : 
whether this Catechism is to take the place of the Church 
Catechism in the Uganda Sunday Schools, or to be taught, 
as an extra, to the children of the poor in England, it is 
not stated: it is printed and published at the expense of 
the Missionary Society : the price is not given: it would be 
dear at a penny: I only allude to it, as it indicates neatly 
the electoral tactics now applied to Missionary desires. 

Question 36. What can individuals do to prevent such a 
lamentable catastrophe (as the withdrawal of the officials of 
the Company) ? 

Answer (1). They can commit the whole question to the 
King of Kings in believing prayer. 

(So far we are with the Catechist and his Catechumens.) 

Answer (2). They can do much in conversation, etc., to 
arouse public interest in what threatens to become a 
national disgrace. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. V. F 
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Answer (3). They can write letters to their represen- 
tative in Parliament, which will interest him in the subject 
and lead him to help in averting the impending disaster : 
(in fact threaten him against the next Election). 

Answer (4), They can unite in memorializing Govern- 
ment either with the definite proposals, which the Anti- 
Slavery Society has adopted, or in more general terms such 
as the Missionary Society, a non-political organisation, felt 
constrained to use. 

Question 37. Is there anything further that can be sug- 
gested in connection with this subject ? 

Answer. Yes: That thou doest do quickly, for the 
night cometh, when no man can work. 

The learned Doctor has omitted from his list of measures: 
Thunder from the Pulpit: pass resolutions in Diocesan 
Conferences: it has not yet come to ‘“ Denounce from the 
Altar,” but the younger members of this generation may 
live to hear that also: when once clerics meddle in political 
matters, they brook no opposition, and hesitate at no 
measures : it has been the bane of the Church of Rome from 
its earliest day: up to this day the Church of England has 
abstained from indulgence in Imperial appetites: It is to 
be hoped that the Uganda fever will burn itself out. 

The methods used are not new, nor unique: The Ameri- 
cans set us the example: a fair description of their methods 
covers the case for annexation of Uganda : 


“Tt strives to bolster them up by the arguments, true and false, which 
seem most likely to appeal to the prejudices and the credulity of the 
greatest number ; and it endeavours to prove the soundness of those argu- 
ments by a number of good stout assertions upon matters of fact. The 
whole is, of course, larded with a pungent criticism of Democratic short- 
comings and garnished with elaborate dissertations to show that America 
owes all her prosperity, moral and material, to the disinterested services 
done her by the great Republican party.” 

PuiLo-AFRICANUS. 


Dec. 1, 1892. 
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THE SOLUTION OF THE COLONIAL 
QUESTION. 


DEFINITE PROPOSALS OF THE IMPERIAL FEDERATION LEAGUE. 
By Rosert BEADON. 


Tue Council of the Imperial Federation League, under the 
presidency of Mr. Stanhope, M.P., late Secretary of State 
for War (who, upon the change of Government, succeeded 
Lord Rosebery, the President for the previous six years) 
adopted on the 16th November, 1892, the Report of the 
Special Committee appointed in the previous year to for- 
mulate definite proposals whereby the object of Imperial 
Federation might be realized. The Committee consisted 
of Lord Brassey (chairman), Mr. James Bryce, M.P. (now 
in the Cabinet), Sir John Colomb (then M.P. for Bow and 
Bromley), Sir Daniel Cooper (late Speaker of the N.S.W. 
House of Assembly), Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster (now M.P. 
for West Belfast), Lord Lamington, Sir Lyon (now Lord) 
Playfair, Mr. James Rankin, M.P., Sir Rawson Rawson (a 
former Colonial Governor, and author of important works 
on commercial statistics), Lord Reay (formerly Governor of 
Bombay), and Sir Charles Tupper (High Commissioner for 
Canada). As an influential Scotch paper said, it would be 
difficult to pick eleven men better qualified by their special 
knowledge and experience for the work they had in hand. 
The Report issued by this strong Committee was a unani- 
mous one, and it was unanimously adopted at the largely 
and influentially attended meeting of the Council of the 
League to which it was presented last November. The 
cordial support given to the report by Mr. Stanhope re- 
ceives additional significance from the nature of the offices 
which he held in the last Administration, namely, the Secre- 
taryship of State for the Colonies, and later that for War. 
Before proceeding to the report itself, it will be necessary 
first to recapitulate very briefly the circumstances leading 
up to its preparation, and then, somewhat more fully, to 
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examine the general problem towards the solution of which 
the report affords a substantial contribution. 

The Imperial Conference held in London in 1887, and 
attended by Ministers from all the Colonies having respon- 
sible Government, had been convened by the Government 
of that day at the express instance of the Imperial Federa- 
tion League. The personal discussion between Colonial 
representatives and Ministers of the Imperial Government 
of the various questions that came before that Conference 
relating to Imperial Defence, legal matters, postal and tele- 
graphic communication, trade, etc., was productive of a 
much better understanding between the different parts of 
the Empire, and led to some practical results, especially in 
connection with the matter of Defence, calculated to pave 
the way to that closer political union for joint action in 
matters of common interest to which the advocates of Fede- 
ration look as the only means of maintaining the permanent 
unity of the Empire. The League therefore upon the 
initiative of Lord Rosebery, its then President, specially 
resolved not long afterwards that the establishment of 
periodical Conferences of like nature should be its first aim. 

In pursuance of this policy a deputation of the League in 
June, 1891, waited upon Lord Salisbury, as Prime Minister, 
to urge the convocation of a second Conference. In the 


course of his reply the Prime Minister, after stating that 


the subject brought before him by the deputation was 
‘nothing more nor less than the future of the British 
Empire,” continued as follows : 


** As has been pointed out, owing to the operation of external causes and 
some external impulses, there is a feeling of unrest in Canada, and even in 
Australia—a feeling which may not improperly be described as an un- 
willingness to continually acquiesce precisely in the present state of things. 
Sir John Colomb very justly pointed out a consideration of which, in my 
office, I am especially sensible—the large portion of our foreign negotia- 
tions, our foreign difficulties, and the danger of foreign complications which 
arise entirely from our Colonial connections ; and the effect is that from 
time to time we have to exercise great vigilance lest we should incur dangers 
which do not arise from any interest of our own, but arise entirely from the 
interests of the important and interesting communities with which we are 
linked. . . . Referring to the proposal which had been brought forward 
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by the Deputation, Lord Salisbury said: “I quite think that no grave 
decision in reference to the relations between the Colonies and this country 
ought to be taken, or could be taken, without personal communication 
with the statesmen who guide the Colonies in those matters. But I would 
venture to lay down also, as a maxim, that we should not call them from 
their momentous avocations to put them to all the difficulty, and all the 
labour, and all the cost of coming to this end of the world, unless we are 
prepared to lay before them for discussion some definite scheme of our 
own. I do not say such a scheme that we must adopt it with a resolution 
not to recede from it—it is not to be an unalterable determination ; but . . . 
I think that we have almost come to the time when some schemes should be 
proposed, and that without them we shall not get very far.” 

Such being the suggestion of the Prime Minister, the 
Council of the League, while not admitting that the solution 
of a political problem which involves so great an issue as 
the future of the Empire could with advantage be delegated 
by responsible Ministers of the Crown to an independent 
and irresponsible body, nevertheless considered it to be a 
clear duty to endeavour to furnish such definite proposals 
for Federation as, in their opinion, would be possible of 
adoption, and would satisfy the requirements of the Consti- 
tution. The Committee above named was therefore ap- 
pointed to prepare a Report. To assist them the Committee 
had all the accumulated information and experience that the 
organization of the League rendered available for their use, 
as well as a valuable body of opinion elicited ad hoc from a 
number of persons specially qualified to advise, whose co- 
operation was invited in the form of replies to a series of 
carefully considered questions put out by the Committee. 
A document so prepared, having the sanction of such high 
authorities, and accepted as the formal expression of 
its policy by so influential a bedy as the Council of the 
Imperial Federation League, obviously commands, and has 
indeed so far received, at the hands of political leaders and 
the public press, the most respectful and serious considera- 
tion. 

Before we are in a position to estimate the value or ap- 
preciate fully the bearings of the propositions formulated in 
this report, it is necessary to survey generally the existing 
situation, in order that we may recognise precisely what the 
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problem is that had to be attacked, what the mischief is 
that demands a remedy, and why. In the briefest possible 
form this may be summarily stated, as it has been stated in 
one of the publications of the Imperial Federation League, 
as follows : 

“The continued unity of the British nation throughout the Empire is 
threatened by the existence of two great anomalies in the present Imperial 
system. These are that: (1) At present no one of our great self-governing 
Colonies, not even the Dominion of Canada, has any recognised voice in 
Imperial affairs. They are liable, therefore, to be involved in all the con- 
sequences of war, without having had any share in controlling the policy 
which led to it. (2) On the other hand, the people of the United Kingdom 
not only bear the entire cost of the naval, military, diplomatic, and consular 
services all over the world, the protection and advantages of which in war 
and peace are shared equally by their Colonial fellow-subjects, but they 
may have at any moment to undertake and bear the whole cost of a war 
entered upon solely to maintain the interests of any one of these Colonies. 
The evils of this anomalous position of affairs are becoming more and more 
felt on both sides, and the existing relations between Mother Country and 
Colonies cannot be expected to continue without producing grave difficul- 
ties and danger of dismemberment.” 


That, in the barest and boldest outline, is the existing 
situation. But for a proper understanding of it we must 
take the trouble to examine it a little more closely. The 
great self-governing Colonies in North America, Australasia, 
and South Africa (and it is with these alone that we are 
concerned for the present purpose; the position of the 
Dependencies is altogether different) are now linked to the 
Mother Country by the slenderest possible political tie and 
to one another by no political tie at all beyond allegiance to 
a common Sovereign, if that can be so called. The present 
position was reached by the natural working out of a policy 
which looked to ultimate separation as the proper destiny 
of an English-speaking Colony of free men of British race, 
and of a system which, consistently with such a policy, dealt 
with the Colonies in such a way as, naturally and easily, to 
bring about that consummation. The Colonies were led 
from the position of dependencies through partially repre- 
sentative institutions to the full freedom of responsible 
government ; since the grant of which the reserved powers 
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of the Imperial authority have been more and more allowed 
to fall into desuetude, until now the Governor in the Colony 
and the Agent-General in London constitute the only poli- 
tical links, and the Governor as well as the Agent-General 
has a position not widely different from that of a diplomatic 
representative. With responsible government, the Colonies 
were also endowed with the broad lands which before 
belonged to the people of Great Britain by whose blood 
and treasure they were acquired. Those lands con- 
stituted a portion of the public estate upon which it may be 
said the National Debt of Great Britain was secured ; yet 
they were given without reservation, freed from that “ mort- 
gage,” the whole burden of which remained upon the 
shoulders of the people left at home. And at the same 
time that the people in the Colonies were thus relieved of 
§ their share of Imperial burdens and endowed with this 
magnificent heritage unencumbered, they were given also 
the right to levy taxes, including Customs duties on the 
goods of the Mother Country and of one another, for their 
own exclusive benefit, without being called upon to contri- 
bute in any shape or form to the maintenance of those Im- 
perial services of which they get the benefit. 

But though the Colonies were thus splendidly endowed 
with the means of becoming, as they were intended to 
become, independent states, there was one very important 
reservation in the political rights and privileges bestowed 
upon them. Perfectly self-governing as regards all local 
internal matters, the greatest Colony has no franchise in 
Imperial affairs. As towards the rest of the world, Britain 
and Britain alone speaks for the Empire. Up to the pre- 
sent time the Colonies have rested in this condition. In 
their earlier years they could neither afford to share the 
burdens of Empire, nor were they politically fit to take a 
part in the determination of Imperial questions. The 
position was logical enough from one point of view. So long 
as Britain alone bore the whole weight and expense of the 
Imperial services—army, navy, and diplomatic and consular 
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services—there could be no question of allowing any other O 
portion of the Empire to have a voice in the management v 
‘of the affairs for the conduct of which those services exist. C 
So far both the Colonies and the Mother Country have fe 
acquiesced in this state of things. The Colonies have been O 
content to remain in the dependent position of Protected ti 
States, and the people of the United Kingdom have con- Si 
tinued to pay the piper so long as they have been allowed p 
to call the tune. 

But of late years there have been indications of various ti 
kinds that this condition of the relations between Mother a 
Country and Colonies has ceased to satisfy either party to tl 
it. It is impossible, as some good people advise, to “let it Si 
alone.” There is, as Lord Salisbury put it, a feeling of O 
unrest, an unwillingness to acquiesce continually in the St 
present arrangement. In the Colonies, excessively favour- y 


able as in most respects their position is at the present time, v 
there are yet heard rumblings of discontent and talk of I 
separation. In the Mother Country, though the school Oo 
that favoured the policy of dropping the Colonies has become p 
extinct and given place to a general feeling—shared it may k 


be well believed by the great body of responsible opinion tl 
in the Colonies also—that the various parts of the Empire d 
ought, in the interests of all, to hold together, yet there is a 2 
growing uneasiness under the existing arrangement and a fc 
desire to place the Imperial relationship on a more satis- ¢ 
factory and consequently a more durable footing. tl 

The most obvious cause of dissatisfaction, not so much tr 
with the past as with the prospect of the future of the d 
system, arises from a prosaic consideration of pounds te 
shillings and pence. The annual expenditure upon the te 
Navy alone (on the estimates for 1891-92) exceeded IT 
414,000,000 ; and in less than ten years last past some li 
£ 32,000,000 has been expended upon the Navy in addition O1 
to the ordinary annual amount upon the estimates. We tl 
may put aside here the cost of the Army and of the Foreign re 
Office and services connected with it, although in the re 
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operations of the latter in peace and from the fact that the 
whole force of the British Empire is behind them, the 
Colonies enjoy precisely the same advantages of security 
for their persons and property and in their commercial and 


































other relations with foreign countries as are enjoyed by the 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom who support these 
services. The case of the Navy alone will be sufficient to 
point the moral. 

The British Navy is the first and only adequate protec- 
tion the Colonies have against hostile attack. Their large 
and valuable sea-commerce, which grows far more rapidly 
than that of the United Kingdom, is defended wholly and 
solely by it. If anyone doubts the extent of the Colonial 
obligation in this respect let him look at the return upon 
sea-going war-ships made to the House of Commons last 
year (Navy, 396), showing the naval expenditure compared 
with the sea-borne commerce of various countries and of 
British self-governing Colonies. From that return and 
other official sources it will be seen that while the value in 
pounds sterling of the sea-borne commerce of the United 
Kingdom is 744 millions, that of the outlying portions of 
the Empire amounts to 460 millions, of which 187 only is 
done with the United Kingdom, the larger part of it, viz., 
273 millions, being a trade done with each other and with 
foreign countries, in which the United Kingdom has no 
Cirect interest whatever. It is the growth, therefore, of 
this outside trade, more than of her own or of the Colonial 
trade done with herself, that causes such a largely increased 
demand upon the resources of Britain for protection. If we 
take the revenue raised, and the expenditure for the pro- 
tection of all this floating commerce, we find that out of 218 
millions of revenue raised throughout the Empire 129 mil- 
lions—very considerably more than half—are raised in the 
outlying parts ; and that portion continually increases, whilst 
that of the United Kingdom—put at, say, 89 millions— 
remains comparatively stationary. The proportions of these 
revenues spent for the protection of this sea-borne com- 
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merce are as follows: The United Kingdom spent in the 
financial year 1889-90 more than 15} million pounds upon 
the navy. In the same period the rest of the Empire spent 
4421,417, of which India spent roundly £296,000, and the 
self-governing Colonies £125,000 upon vessels for coast 
and harbour defence. To the last item must in future be 
added another similar sum (£126,000) contributed by Aus- 
tralasia towards the local auxiliary squadron. Such are the 
proportions of the aggregate naval expenditure of the United 
Kingdom and of the rest of the Empire. Out of a total of, 
say, 16 millions, the people of the outlying portion of the 
Empire (fully 10 millions of whom are men of British race 
in the self-governing Colonies), having together considerably 
more than half the total revenues of the Empire at their 
disposal, afford an aggregate contribution of, say, half a 
million. The 38 million people of the United Kingdom, 
with far less revenue, find the rest. 

But, it is sometimes said, Britain has hitherto been 
willing to undertake this burden in consideration of retain- 
ing the sole voice in controlling the course of the foreign 
relations of the Empire ; and though the burden may be a 
growing one, the people of the United Kingdom, being loath 
to part with that control, may probably continue to put up 
with it. The answer to this is that, not only is so large a 
proportion of the interests and property they are called on 
to protect not their own, but the causes calculated to bring 
about the state of hostilities demanding the active pro- 
tection of those interests and that property by warlike 
operations are themselves also unconnected with the 
interests of the people of the United Kingdom, and the 
incidents which may any day lead to war are beyond their 
control. Britain continues to “pay the piper,” but she 
really no longer “calls the tune.” We may recall the 


words of Lord Salisbury quoted on an earlier page, in 
which he spoke of “the large portion of our foreign 
negotiations, our foreign difficulties, and the danger of 
foreign complications which arise entirely from our Colonial 
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connections ”; and of the “dangers, which do not arise from 
any interests of our own, but arise entirely from the interests 
of” the Colonies. Lord Rosebery again—and no higher 
testimony could be cited on such a point than that of the 
Foreign Secretaries of the two great parties in the State— 
took occasion to say much the same thing even more ex- 
plicitly in a speech he made in the City, fully reported in the 
Press, last March. The country, he said, was being detached 
from the affairs of Europe by the great Empire which had 
grown up outside these islands. He referred to the Newfound- 
land Fisheries and the Behring Sea question and Canada’s 
differences with the United States generally, to Australia’s 
embroilments with France about the New Hebrides, 
and to other affairs illustrating his remark, and concluded 
by declaring that ‘ our foreign policy has become a Colonial 
policy, and is in reality at this moment more dictated from 
the extremities of the Empire than from London itself.” 
That is a very significant statement. It corrects in the 
most distinct way the impression that though Britain pays 
she also controls. There isthe rub. Britain pays and the 
Colonies, virtually, control. 

That is a state of things in which, though the people of 
the United Kingdom might resent it, the Colonies might be 
expected to acquiesce. But they do not. They complain 
on their side of the manner in which these external 
interests are actually looked after by the home authorities, 
and will not be satisfied without some direct and consti- 
tutional voice in managing those affairs and in deciding 
ultimately upon questions of peace and war. They com- 
plain too that they are subjected to the risk of wars in which 
they do not recognise that they have any interest, and into 
which the Empire may be plunged without their having 
anything to say whatever. The latter grievance is less 
well founded than the former. They may have occasion at 
times to object to the management of their foreign relations 
by the departments in London. But the fear of being 
dragged by England into wars in which the Colonial 
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Empire is not interested is in these days chimerical. 
Professor Seeley has brought out the fact that England's 
wars have been Colonial. Our foreign policy, as Lord 
Rosebery said, is now entirely a Colonial policy, that is, 
extra-European ; and there is 110 prospect nowadays of any 
war being entered upon for any cause which affects the 
interests of Great Britain without also affecting the interests 
of the Empire at large. 

Even as things are, it might be to the interest of Great 
Britain and her Dependencies to let them continue upon 
their present footing, if there were any security that the 
Colonies would remain permanently attached to the 
Empire. For the sake of her own world-wide commerce 
and that of India and other Dependencies of the Crown, it 
is most important, principally upon strategic grounds, that in 
the four quarters of the globe on the North and South 
Atlantic, on the North and South Pacific, there should be 
harbours and naval bases and friendly, not merely neutral, 
territories, under the British flag. But, already at the 
present moment, as recent discussions in Parliament in con- 
nection with Esquimalt in Canada, Simon’s Bay in South 
Africa, and the fortified harbours of Australia, have shown 
us, the naval bases established there by the Imperial 
Government are in reality held only at the will of the 
several Colonial Governments. In the Dependencies 
Britain possesses such bases absolutely. In the self- 
governing Colonies she has indeed the use of them in 
peace; but upon a declaration of war, any of those 
Colonies might, by declaring for independence and 
neutrality, deprive her of them at the moment they would 
be essential to safety. The result of Colonial neutrality in 
war would be to alter the whole system of Defence relied 
upon and developed in peace, and to place Great Britain 
on no better footing than her enemies. The chance of 
such a course being taken may be considered remote. But 
it must not be overlooked that this very proposition is not 
infrequently made by more or less responsible persons in 
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the Colonies. Nor is it only such a sudden declaration of 
independence that has to be taken into account. In all the 
three great groups, in North America, Australasia and 
South Africa, the political future is everywhere treated as 
an open question, and separation and independence are 
unreservedly discussed and in many quarters deliberately 
advocated. Only the other day at a large public meeting 
held at Montreal to consider and debate the question of 
Canada’s political future, the alternative of independence 
received an overwhelming majority of the votes, and even 
annexation to the United States not a few. That may not 
have been a declaration of much political weight; but it is 
significant nevertheless, when it is remembered that both in 
Canada and Australia, and toa less extent at the Cape, influ- 
ential newspapers and leading public men make no effort to 
disguise the fact that ultimate separation is the goal to 
which they are tending. It is no great wonder then if 
people in England are beginning to ask whether it is wise 
or prudent to go on spending their money and depending 
for the safety of their enormous interests upon a system 
offering such slender security for its continuance or for its 
effectiveness when the time of trial comes. 

Beyond all this, the present arrangement, even while it 
lasts, is illusory in the provision it makes for securing the 
interests of those who are trusting to it both at home and 
in the Colonies. Owing to the neglect of matters of 
defence in the Colonies—and they have very generally 
been most woefully neglected, as the official reports of the 
Colonial Governments on their land and coast defence 
organizations themselves show—the superior advantage of 
the naval bases established by the Imperial Government 
may be seriously impaired in time of war, and British as 
well as Colonial commerce in distant seas be left to suffer 
accordingly. On the other hand also it is open to very 
grave doubt, and is indeed a question regarded with some- 
thing more than doubt by many high authorities, whether, 
in the event of a war with one or more of the great naval 
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Powers, the British Navy would prove at all adequate to the 
enormous demands now made upon it. The Colonies look 
to it and it alone for their protection and that of their 
commerce on every sea. If a pinch came, and it were 
found that the defence of some portions of the Empire 
must be neglected, is it to be supposed that the people of 
the British Isles will see their own shores or their own 
commerce ravaged, while their own Navy is away protect- 
ing the interests of other people? There can be no doubt 
that the people who maintain the Navy would insist upon 
having the first call upon its services. The Colonies in 
thus trusting implicitly as they do to the power of the 
British Navy are, it is much to be feared, living in a fool’s 
paradise. 

We have dwelt upon the existing situation and the 
mischief and dangers inherent in it at considerable length, 
because readers who have followed us so far will thus be in 
a position at once to grasp the full significance of the report 
of the Imperial Federation League, and to appreciate the 
bearing and application of the propositions it lays down, 
without much explanation or comment. What may be 
called the “operative part” of the report defines “the 
essentials of a United Empire ” to be, 


“(a) That the voice of the Empire in peace, when dealing with Foreign 
Powers, shall be as far as possible the united voice of all its autonomous 
parts. 

“(6) That the defence of the Empire in war shall be the common defence 
of all its interests and of all its parts by the united forces and resources of 
all its members.” 


The Report continues : 


“In order that the Empire may speak with the greatest authority to 
foreign nations, there ought to be a body in which all its autonomous parts 
are represented. 

‘Tn order that the voice of the Empire may be supported in peace and 
the common defence of the Empire assured in war, its resources must be 
combined. This entails, as regards its self-governing portions, both a 
representative body and common property in the means of defence. 

“The sphere within which combined defence is necessary is confined to 
those common interests the defence of which cannot be provided by local 
means. It is in the maintenance of the sea communications of the Empire 
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that the community of interests is most absolute. The primary require- 
ments of combined defence, therefore, are a Sea-going Fleet and Naval 
Bases. 

“Tt being admitted that in order to combine the resources of the Empire 
for the purpose of defending and maintaining its common interests, some 
central body, in which all its parts are represented, is essential, the question 
of the nature and functions of such a body at once arises. It remains then 
to consider— 

“(a) How shall a Council of the Empire be constituted ? 

*“*(6) By what means can the resources of the Empire be most effectively 
combined ? 

“Without limiting or defining the functions, the exercise of which a 
Council might attract to itself in process of time, for practical and imme- 
diate purposes the following propositions are submitted : 

““¢The Council should consist of members appointed by the United 
Kingdom and the self-governing Colonies. 

“«The three great groups of self-governing Colonies, North American, 
Australasian, and South African, should be directly represented in that 
Council. India and the Crown Colonies would be represented through 
her Majesty’s Secretaries of State at present charged with the administration 
of their affairs, and in such other manner as might become desirable. 

“The Council might include on the part of the United Kingdom, the 
Indian Empire and the Crown Colonies, the Prime Minister, the Secre- 
taries of State for Foreign Affairs, War, Colonies, and India, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and on the 
part of the self-governing Colonies, representatives of the three groups.’ 

“Such a Council should deal with Imperial Defence somewhat on the 
lines contemplated in Article 20 of the Report of Lord Hartington’s Com- 
mission on Defence. 

*““The Council might receive such information relating to matters of 
foreign policy as would enable it to deal adequately with questions of De- 
fence. : 

“In matters of Defence the Council should supervise the appropriation 
of any moneys provided for the defence of the Empire by the common 
contribution of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 

“Tt may be laid down as a leading principle that as all parts of the 
Empire enjoy the benefits of Imperial Defence they should contribute to 
its cost. In the case of India and the Crown Colonies the United Kingdom 
would continue to be responsible for all matters relating to their respective 
contributions. 

“In proposing that the self-governing Colonies should bear the enhanced 
cost of their own defences, and thereby share the cost of the defences of 
the Empire in common with the people of the United Kingdom, your 
Committee desire to point out that by so doing those countries would be 
undertaking an incomparably smaller financial expenditure than would be 
required for their own defences if these did not form part of the general 
scheme of defence adopted for the Empire. 

“There is no reason to doubt that, if the necessities of the case were 
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made clear, the Colonies would be prepared to take their share in the costs 
of the general defence of the Empire, provided that they were given a 
proper share in the control and expenditure of the common fund. 

“The method of raising contributions would probably by general consent 
be left at the outset to the choice of the individual self-governing states. 
But future developments may disclose a means of raising the necessary 
contributions upon some uniform principle throughout the Empire by the 
allocation to this purpose of special sources of revenue or otherwise. 

“The several amounts should be fixed in the first instance for a term of 
years by a Conference, subject to periodical revisions.” 

The Report goes on to recommend that in order to 
ascertain the views of the different Colonies enjoying 
responsible Government as to securing the unity of the 
Empire and meeting the responsibilities of Imperial Defence, 
and for the purpose of determining the basis upon and the 
method by which contributions should be raised, the 
Governments concerned should be invited to send repre- 
sentatives to a Conference summoned ad hoc. It is further 
recommended that the invitation to such a Conference 
should be accompanied by a complete statement showing 
the general necessities of the Empire in the matter of 
Defence, the means by which Defence has hitherto been 
provided, and the proposed means and estimated cost of 
providing it by joint action in the future. And it is sug- 
gested as possible that a preliminary inquiry by Royal 
Commission may be necessary to supply the groundwork 
for a comprehensive statement of the complete and authori- 
tative character required. 

Such are the main propositions and recommendations of 
the report; and the reader will see for himself how they 
meet and fit the situation which had to be dealt with. The 
other class of matters, treated in the report as non-essential, 
need not detain us long. Among measures conducive to 
the maintenance of national unity but not essential to it are 
mentioned the admission of Colonial securities to the list of 
authorised investments for British trust funds ; the Imperial 
guarantee of local loans raised for purposes subservient to 
Imperial ends; the actual opening of the Administrative 
services of the Empire outside the United Kingdom by 
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local examinations, etc. These are obviously measures 
dependent upon the prior assurance of the permanence of 
the Imperial relationship as regards the Colonies by the 
adoption of the measures declared essential to Federation 
and necessary to secure such permanence. Others that are 
classed with them, such as Uniform Imperial Postage, and 
an Imperial telegraphic system, the appointment of eminent 
Colonial Jurists to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and uniformity in certain branches of Statute law, 
are not similarly dependent, but might precede actual 
political federation and would tend towards bringing it 
about. The most significant point about this non-essential 
list is the inclusion in it of the question of inter-imperial 
trade relations, which many persons have come to regard 
as an essential, and some as ¢#e essential, element in the 
whole matter. But whether or not some of the Colonies 
make the completion of some tariff arrangement favourable 
to their commerce a condition of undertaking what cannot 
but be regarded as their rightful share in the burdens and 
responsibilities of Empire, it seems perfectly clear that no 
number of inter-imperial commercial treaties, upon what- 
ever fiscal lines they be made, can be regarded as consti- 
tuting federation. Such arrangements are made every day 
between foreign countries, as are also warlike alliances ; and 
neither inter-imperial commercial treaties nor inter-imperial 
defensive alliances (which some Colonial politicians rather 
lean to in place of actual union or federation for defence), 
have in them, any more than similar alliances between 
alien peoples, the elements of perpetuity or that political 
nexus which, among homogeneous peoples, makes for the 
perpetuity of their union. The Report accordingly deals 
with this trade question as even more remote than those 
other non-essential measures which would be practicable 
before or immediately upon the completion of the essential 
political union. It says: 

“ Among the measures which, if not at first practicable, might become 
more so with the growth of a feeling of permanent national unity, the most 
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important would be those connected with the fuller development of inter- 
Imperial trade and the removal of existing hindrances thereto due to tariff 
arrangement. The course of events may remove the obstacles at present 
retarding the interchange of commodities between the countries which con- 
stitute the Empire. The sense of the permanence of the political union 
would naturally induce the people of the various countries in the Empire 
to make, for the sake of strengthening the union, fiscal arrangements, which 
under existing circumstances they are not prepared to adopt.” 


By drawing then a clear distinction between what is 
deemed essential to a permanent national unity and what is 
not, the Council of the Imperial Federation League have 
taken away the reproach of indefiniteness so often levelled 
against their cause. The minds of those who have really 
studied the subject have no doubt been long made up on 
these points. It was probably wise however not to attempt 
earlier in the history of the movement to crystallize floating 
opinion and publish ex cathedrd as has now been done such 
precise definitions ; although, it is true, the propositions 
now formulated are but amplifigations of the original reso- 
lutions upon which the policy of the League was based ; 
those resolutions contained the germs of the principles now 
enunciated, and, moreover, they contained nothing else. 
But the time had clearly arrived for this amplification and 
further definition; and now it is done there will be no 
excuse for politicians or political writers to say they do not 
know what the advocates of Imperial Federation are 
driving at, or for any confusion between Imperial Federation 
and schemes either for Fair Trade or for Olympic Games and 
suchlike harmless “fads” that have sometimes borrowed its 
name. There is another particular misapprehension which 
the issue of this report ought to remove once for all. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith and hosts of lesser critics have insisted 
upon running their heads against an imaginary obstacle 
which they find in the insuperable objection that un- 
doubtedly exists to giving a voice in the affairs of the 
Empire to the peoples of India and other subject races. It 
has been explained over and over again in the League’s 
monthly organ /wperial Federation and on a hundred plat- 
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forms that no one makes any such monstrous proposal : 
that there is no idea of conferring the imperial franchise 
upon races who are not yet trusted with the control of their 
own domestic concerns. The Imperial Council proposed by 
the report constitutes really a ‘‘ Federation of Executives.” 
It would include “on the part of the United Kingdom the 
Indian Empire and the Crown Colonies” several of the 
principal Ministers in the Imperial Government, “ India 
and the Crown Colonies ” being especially represented upon 
it ‘through Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State at present 
charged with the administration of their affairs” and in 
such other manner as time might show to be desirable— 
the West Indian Colonies for example demanding perhaps, 
when grouped, more direct representation. In another 
clause we read that “In the case of India and the Crown 
Colonies the United Kingdom would continue to be 
responsible for all matters relating to their respective con- 
tributions” to Imperial Defence. After this perhaps Mr. 
Goldwin Smith will cease asking ‘Shall Quashee have a 
vote ?” 

The reception met with by this report in the press of the 
United Kingdom must be a source of very real satisfaction 
to the members of the League that issued it. Most of the 
influential papers in the country have welcomed it as an 
able and business-like state paper deserving the most 
serious consideration and affording a practicable basis upon 
which an Imperial Conference of responsible Ministers 
could proceed to discuss ‘the future of the British Empire.” 
Its studied moderation and the advisedly tentative character 
of the propositions formulated, as well as its statesmanlike 
reserve, have won for it high and well-deserved encomium. 
There remains one other aspect of the question to which 
attention must be called. A large part of the present 
article is devoted to showing the necessity that exists for 
some readjustment of the relations between Britain and her 
Colonies. The Committee that prepared this report, while 
saying that the proposals made in it appear to them to embody 
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the main principles that must prevail in any such readjust- 
ment, add that, in presenting these proposals, they ‘“ wish 
it to be understood that they have proceeded on the 
assumption that a general desire exists for maintaining the 
unity of the Empire and making its organization more 
perfect, especially for the purpose of defence.” Some 
persons will be inclined to think this assumption rather a 
large one. But in spite of what has been said of the spirit 
of separation and independence prevailing in some quarters 
in the Colonies, there is good ground for believing that, as 
regards the better opinion in most of the Colonies which, if 
it came to a critical trial of strength on so momentous an 
issue might be counted on to prevail, such a general desire 
does exist. And, if the utterances of public men and of the 
more educated sections of the Press throughout the Colonies 
are to count for anything more than wind and printer’s ink, 
the principle underlying the proposals of .the Imperial 
Federation League should also be accepted in the Colonies 
as determining the lines upon which effect.may be given to 
the desire for maintaining the unity of the Empire and 
perfecting its organization, especially for defence. 

At the same time it would perhaps be too much to expect 
that these proposals will at once meet in the Colonies with 
the same favourable reception that has been accorded to 
them at home. Imperial questions are not much studied 
or understood in the Colonies outside a limited circle of 
publicists. In particular the idea of taking their fair share 
of imperial burdens has never been brought home to men’s. 
minds there. They have been accustomed to take the 
enormous privileges they enjoy as matters of course; and 
we none of us quite relish being asked to do or to pay for 
something that we have become used to having done or 
paid for by other people. They are not likely therefore to 
jump at the propositions now made. But when they find 
that leading statesmen on the home side of the water are in 


earnest upon this matter, and when they come to consider 
the alternatives, there is reason to hope that counsels of 
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wisdom will prevail : and it must not be forgotten that the 
main principle of contribution to naval defence was admitted 
at the Imperial Conference of 1887, and acted upon, though 
in a very partial and limited manner, in the arrangements 
for the Australian Auxiliary Squadron. The report never- 
theless concludes with the following statement : 


. “Tt is recognised as possible that such a Conference as has been sug- 
gested by your Committee may fail to adopt these proposals, or any others 
for the better organization of the Empire ; but until such a Conference has 
been summoned, and has either succeeded or failed, British Cabinets and 
the British Parliament will be fairly open to the reproach of having made 
no adequate effort to deal with a question which, in the words of the late 
Prime Minister, ‘involves neither more nor less than the future of the 
British Empire.’ ” 


The time has indeed come when it is necessary to ask 
and to answer this question as to the future relations of the 
Mother Country and the rest of her Empire with the great 
self-governing Colonies. If the Colonies give an unfavour- 
able answer now, we may be very sure that no better one 
would ever be given at any future time, when the native- 
born have drifted yet ‘farther’ away from the motherland. 
A policy of delay can ‘lead to no good, and only continues 
the present uncertainty, which is unfair and mischievous for 
both parties for reasons fully gone into in this article. If 
the question be resolved in favour of the maintenance of 
Imperial unity—as every wise and patriotic man must trust 
and pray that it will be—all is well. If not, at least we 
shall all know where we stand. For the Colonies, though 
the anticipation of independence seems dazzling to some 
minds, the reality of it would, it is to be feared, be found a 
sorry alternative to the career that awaits them .yet as 
portions of a mighty Empire. For Britain, though falling 
short of the splendid future that might be hers, there 
remains even so the glorious heritage that has not been 
thrown away. 
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THE YELLOW MEN OF INDIA. 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON, 
(Bengal Civil Service, vet.) 


In a recent study of the races of North-Eastern India,* 
based on close observation of the inhabitants of the old 
metropolitan district of Murshidabad, I found it necessary 
to group the Bengalis under three quite different race-types. 

The first of these, the fair-complexioned Aryan, formed 
a very small minority, and included the nucleus only of the 
Brahman caste. 

The representatives of the second Bengal race-type, the 
Indo-Chinese, with high cheek-bones, eyes aslant, and a 
dusky yellow skin, were much more numerous ; and were, 
for the most part, industrious and skilful agriculturists. 

While the third type, the dark, almost black Dravidian,— 
perhaps slightly more numerous than the last,—made up 
the bulk of the ctaftsmen and artisans, besides furnishing a 
considerable contingent-to the cultivator «lass. 

This divisior of ‘the‘ inhabitants’ of Bengal met with a 
very favourable reception, especially from former residents 
in India ;—much more favourable, indeed, than I had 
dared to hope, and this was probably because it expressed 
a general conviction that the Bengali is our Aryan brother 
in name only ; and that, in his case, it would be a grave error 
to interpret resemblance of vocabulary as identity of blood. 

But, while the non-Aryan character ef the mass of rural 
Bengalis was readily admitted, I found it much more diffi- 
cult to establish the view that the Indo-Chinese type was 
really very largely represented in Bengal ; that the almond- 
eyed, yellow-skinned race really formed an important element 
in our most populous Presidency. 

I am compelled, therefore, to support my own opinions 
as to the extent of this yellow race, by such evidence as can 


* Asiatic Quarterly Review, July, 1892 :—‘‘ Bengal Philology and 
Ethnography.” 
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be collected from recognised authorities on questions of 
Indian ethnology ; with the result, I believe, of establishing 
my conclusions firmly, and of shewing that they are broadly 
applicable to other parts of India, also, outside Bengal. 

But before detailing the evidence of ethnologists, and 
recording what they say of the yellow races of India, it may 
be well to sketch the conclusion to which this evidence 
seems to me to point, so that each part may at once be 
assigned its proper value with regard to the whole. 

The facts which | have collected will show, I think, that 
there are three main centres of the dusky-yellow, almond- 
eyed race in India, each of which contains a numerous 
population, speaking distinctly non-Aryan languages ; with 
immemorial institutions of their own; and shewing a per- 
fectly distinct and indubitable ethnical type. 

It will be further clear, I think, that round each of these 
yellow centres spreads an extensive penumbra, in which the 
same race type is preserved almost or quite unaltered ; but 
with language, customs, and religion blending more or less 
with surrounding tongues and faiths. 

The first centre of the yellow, Indo-Chinese race, which 
I shall try to describe, is the country of the Kocch tribe, 
of Kooch Behar,* in the north-east of Lower Bengal. My 
chief authority for the Kocch district is Brian Houghton 
Hodgson, the most gifted observer, perhaps, who ever 
tried to unravel the tangled skein of Indian race. 

According to Mr. Hodgson the Kocch type falls into 
three groups, marked by greater or less assimilation in 
belief and speech with the tribes that surround them. The 
first of these three groups contains a large section of the 
agricultural classes of Behar; using a vocabulary largely 
Hindi or Bengali ; and, nominally, at any rate, Mahomedan 
in religion. Most probably, the Mussulmanism of the Behar 
cultivators hardly goes beyond the name, and is really only 
a conglomerate of old aboriginal beliefs and practices, under 


a new title. 
* Commonly known as Kuch-Behar. 
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For the Faith of the Prophet,—the most democratic in 
India,—is always willingly embraced by tribes and classes 
whose social standing is low or doubtful; as Mahomedans, 
they are on a more equal footing with their higher caste 
Hindu neighbours. Though Mussulmans in name, thes< 
converts almost always retain the bulk of their old beliefs ; 
and cling tenaciously to many practices which an orthodux 
son of Islam would regard with abhorrence. Their con- 
version has really a social, and not a religious cause. This 
is certainly true of the masses of rural Mussulmans in 
Bengal ; and it is most probably true also of the cultivators 
of the Kocch type who profess the religion of Mahomed in 
Behar. After these professing Mussulmans come the 
second group of the Kocch race. They form a better class 
of the inhabitants of Behar; use a vocabulary even more 
largely Hindi or Bengali, and belong to one or other of the 
better Hindu castes. The members of this group, though 
of quite distinct Indo-Chinese race, are, in language and re- 
ligion, “Aryan-voiced”” Hindus,* and no one would dream 
of disputing their position within the Hindu fold. How long 
they have held this position, can hardly be settled definitely ; 
but there is no reason to believe that their Hinduism is of 
recent origin ; quite probably, it may date from ages ago. 

The first Kocch group, who are now nominally Mussul- 
mans, were most probably low-caste Hindus before their 
conversion ; so that it may be assumed that, at the time of 
the Mahomedan invasions, and probably for ages before, the 
whole of this large and important section of the inhabitants 
of Behar would also rightly have been described as “ Aryan- 
voiced” Hindus, though distinctly and undeniably Indo- 
Chinese in race. Not unfrequently one meets with members 
of the better class in Behar, men of good Hindu caste, who 
use a vocabulary largely borrowed from Sanskrit, and yet 
have as typical Mongol features, and as pronounced Mongol 
colour as could be met with in the streets of Canton. 


* Manu (x. 45) speaks of “ arya-vacho Dasyavah,” that is: Aryan-voiced 
Dasyus ;—men of non-Aryan race, speaking Aryan tongues. 
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After these two sections, the Mussulman and the Hindu 
Kocch, Mr. Hodgson describes the third group, the primi- 
tive, unconverted aborigines, who still retain the title of 
Kocch,—discarded and despised by the two preceding 
sections of the same race. They still keep their original 
non-Aryan tongue; and, with it, customs and characteris- 
tics which have most probably distinguished them from the 
earliest days of Indian history. 

Mr. Hodgson quotes with warm commendation, from his 
predecessor, Buchanan, an account of the life of the true 
aboriginal Kocch, which I cannot do better than summarise : 
‘The primitive or Pani Kocch live amid the woods, fre- 
quently changing their abode in order to cultivate lands 
enriched by a fallow. They cultivate entirely with the 
hoe, and more carefully than their neighbours who use the 
plough, for they weed their crops, which the others do not. 
The clothing of the Pani Kocch is made by the women, 
and is, in general, blue, dyed by themselves, with their own 
indigo ; the borders red, dyed with morinda. The material 
is cotton of their own growth, and they are better clothed 
than the mass of the Bengalese. Their only arms are 
spears ; but they use iron-shod implements of agriculture, 
which the Bengalese often do not. The Kocch sacrifice to 
the sun, moon, and stars, to the gods of rivers, hills and 
woods, and every year, at harvest-home, they offer fruits 
and a fowl to deceased parents.” 

Mr. Hodgson, endorsing this description, points out that 
the Kocch is essentially agricultural,—a most indefatigable 
and successful tiller of the soil. 

I would invite particular attention to Mr. Hodgson’s 
picture of the ethnical character of the Kocch, as they are a 
typical example of the race that I have called the yellow 
Indo-Chinese. The Kocch is distinguished, he says, by 
‘less height, less symmetry ; a somewhat lozenge contour 
of face, caused by the large cheek bones; with less per- 
pendicularity of features in front; a broad, flat face ; 
a short, wide nose, often clubbed at the end, and with 
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round nostrils; small eyes, less fully opened, and _ less 
evenly crossing the face by their line of aperture; large 
ears; thick lips ; less beard,” and lastly, ‘‘ a paler yellow hue.” 

This description of the oblique-eyed, yellow Kocch 
entirely agrees with the yellow Indo-Chinese type, which 
I found in the western half of the district of Murshidabad. 

The type which I described belongs primarily to the 
Santal Parganahs in Central Bengal, and constitutes there 
the second of the three yellow race-centres to which I have 
referred. The Santalis claim to be an ancient race, with 
traditicns of a mighty past, when they had kings and cities 
of their own, before they were driven from their former 
home by invaders. They speak a highly elaborate and 
complicated language, which is entirely non-Aryan, both 
in vocabulary and grammar ; and they still have a large 
body of traditional songs, which are handed down from 
generation to generation. They have a peculiar theogony, 
with legends of the destruction of the human race by fire 
and flood, and the birth of the seven original Santali tribes 
from the survivors. Later, they had twelve tribes, the 
added five being deemed inferior ; and each tribe contained 
twelve families : only eleven tribes now exist. 

Mr. Hodgson’s description of the physical type of the 
Kocch would fit the Santali perfectly ; but, for the sake of 
comparison, I may enumerate the characteristics of the 
Indo-Chinese type as J found it in the districts close to the 
Santal Parganahs. These characteristics are: thick, ill- 
formed features ; broad, flat nose ; small eyes, with inclined 
axis ; low, receding forehead; lony upper lip; very pro- 
minent cheek-bones ; thick lips ; coarse, lank hair; scanty 
beard, and lastly a dusky complexion, with a distinct sub- 
shade of yellow. 


It is curious that this description of the type bordering 
on the Santal Parganahs coincides almost verbally with 
what Mr. Hodgson says of the Kocch; and I think no one 
will deny that both are pictures of the same race ; the same 
well-defined ethnic type—the yellow, oblique-eyed Indo- 
Chinese. 
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As was the case with the Kocch, the pure, Santali- 
speaking aborigines of the Santal Parganahs are surrounded 
by a penumbra of the same race type, who have discarded 
their original tongue for a vocabulary largely of corrupted 
Sanskrit words; the majority are probably Hindus, though 
they also include Mussulmans ; but these, as we saw in the 
case of the Kocch, were probably nominal Hindus before 
they became, by their conversion, at least nominal 
Mahomedans. 

We have, therefore, in this fringe of the Santal Par- 
ganahs, a body of ‘‘aryan-voiced”” Hindus, undoubted and 
unquestioned members of the Hindu community, but who 
are nevertheless, in race and character, equally undoubted 
Indo-Chinese, with eyes aslant, and yellow skin. 

The Santalis are indefatigable and successful cultivators, 
whenever they get a chance to till the soil; and this is 
especially true of the people of the western highlands of 
Murshidabad, who though speaking a form of Bengali, still 
maintain a quite distinct Santali type. Their fields are 
tilled with unceasing industry, and untiring skill, and their 
system of irrigation is carefully planned, and admirably 
carried out. 

To turn now to the third chief centre of the yellow men 
of India,—the Savaras or Saoras of Northern: Madras. 

My chief authority for this people is Mr. F. Fawcett, 
whose description of the Savaras, contributed to the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, is a model of what an 
ethnological monograph ought to be. The Savaras occupy 
a mountainous district of two or three thousand square 
miles in the northern half of the Eastern Ghats. They 
have certainly been in the same position for the last two 
thousand years, for they are described by Pliny (as the 
Savri) and by Ptolemy (as the Sabarae), and are assigned 
by them to the locality they still occupy. It is quite 
possible that they occupied the same position four or five 
thousand years ago, or at whatever date the Aryan immi- 
grants entered India. 
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It is a curious coincidence, greatly strengthening the le 
evidence of the racial unity of the Indo-Chinese tribes, that, d 
in describing the Savaras of Southern India, Mr. Fawcett 
uses almost the identical terms which have been applied to a 
the Kocch of Kocch Behar, in the extreme north, and to Ul 
the outlying Santalis of Murshidabad. Mr. Fawcett says si 
the Savaras are characterised by: “ flat faces: thick lips ; n 


high cheek-bones; broad and flat nose; eyes slightly C 
oblique; almost beardless; with very fair, distinctly mon- C 
golian ”’—that is, yellow—“ faces: the men being generally * 
under middle height, spare, and well built.” . 

The Savaras are ‘excellent and industrious cultivators, 


(to the manner born, like Chinamen)” says Mr. Fawcett, i 
who speaks also of their “Chinese” faces, and their n 
“Chinese” gravity, when at work; thus illustrating I . 
think, the fitness of the term Indo-Chinese which I have s 


used to describe the general race-type to which they belong. V 
Mr. Fawcett was greatly impressed with the agricultural t 

skill of these yellow Savaras of Madras ; “ many and many E 

a time,” he says “have I tried to find a place where an s 

extra rice field might be made, but never with success. 


‘‘It is not too much to say that rice is grown on every y 
available foot of arable ground, all the hill streams being I 
utilised for this purpose. From almost the very tops of the i 
hills, in fact, from wherever the springs are, there are rice \ 


fields; at the top of every small area, a few square yards; 
the front perpendicular revetment sometimes as large in 


the hill-side, taking advantage of every available foot of 
ground, there are fields below fields to the bottom of the 
valleys. The Savaras shew remarkable engineering skill 
in constructing their rice fields, and I wish I could do it 
justice. They seem to construct them in the most im- 
possible places, and certainly at the expense of great ) 
labour.” | 


i 
l 
area as the area of the field; and larger and larger, down , 
| 
t 
1 


Round the pure Savaras, as round the two other yellow 
centres, is a fringe of the same race type, more or less assimi- 
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lated in language and religion with their neighbours,—one 
division of whom are Uriya-speaking—that is, ‘ Aryan- 
voiced ’—Hindus. I think therefore, that I am justified in 
assuming no further proof to be needed of the existence of 
three pure and distinct racial centres, in three widely 
separated regions of India,—Kocch Behar, in the extreme 
north ; the Santal Country in the middle; and the Eastern 
Ghats of Madras, to the south ;—all with marked Indo- 
Chinese characteristics; all speaking non-aryan tongues ; 
all of distinct yellow colour ; and all remarkable as excellent 
and successful cultivators. 

I may also consider it proved, I think, that each of these 
isolated groups, is really the unassimilated remnant of a 
much larger racial group, with the same Indo-Chinese 
characteristics, the same yellow skin, the same agricultural 
skill; which has become blended in language and religion 
with the surrounding tribes ; and these large groups, up to 
the time of the Mussulman invasions, would have been with 
perfect propriety described as “ Aryan-voiced” Hindus, in 
spite of their indubitable Indo-Chinese race. 

It will be a legitimate conclusion to draw, that this 
yellow, agricultural race, forms to-day, and formed most 
probably, five thousand years ago, or even earlier, a very 
important element in the population of India; and that, 
with the gradual growth of the so-called Brahmanical polity 
in Ancient India, the men of this yellow race were, to a 
large extent, admitted within the Hindu fold. Many 
of them remain there to this day; others have become 
Mussulmans ; while yet a third section—comprising the 
three yellow centres [ have described,—still maintain 
their admirable primitive culture, their original customs, 
and their non-Aryan tongues. 

For centuries after the Aryans entered India from their 
former home in Central Asia, they were in conflict with the 
populations they found already in possession of the broad 
plains of Hindustan ; and these populations were probably, 
for the most part, dark Dravidians, and yellow Indo- 
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Chinese. I think I see traces of yet another race in ancient 
India, before the white Aryans entered ; distinct from both 
Dravidians and Indo-Chinese; but I must defer the con- 
sideration of this interesting point to another occasion. 
This much is certain, that the Vedic Aryans have recorded 
in their hymns a long struggle with the earlier races of 
India, whom they call the Dasyus. One hymn of the Rig 
Veda* declares that ‘“‘ Indra bestowed horses, he bestowed 
the sun, he bestowed the nourishing cow, he bestowed 
bright wealth ; and, having slain the Dasyus, he protected 
the Aryan (or, noble) colour ;” and it is very interesting to 
note that, in a very ancient Sanskrit workt a tribe called 
the Savaras are mentioned as Dasyus. It is almost certain 
that this is a branch of the race I have already described, 
as the Savaras of Madras. If so, then one section of the 
Dasyus was certainly yellow, and | believe yellow Dasyus 
are specifically mentioned in the Rig Veda. In the Mahab- 
harata, (the date of which is unanimously assigned by 
Indian tradition to a period almost exactly five thousand 
years ago,) two tribes of yellow Dasyus are spoken of, the 
Kiratas, and the Chinas.{ They are called “golden” or 
“yellow coloured”; and are compared to a forest of trees 
with yellow flowers. 

The former are probably the ancestors of the modern 
Kiratas of Nepal: the latter are most likely the Chins 
who have quite recently suffered one of our “ little wars.” 

The “hundred cities” of the Dasyus are frequently 
alluded to in the Rig Veda, and this coincides exactly with 
the tradition I have quoted, of the time when the Santali 
race lived further west, and had Kings and cities of their 
own, before they were driven back by powerful invaders. 

In one passage of the Rig Veda,§ occurs the verse : 

“Indra, who in a hundred ways protects in all battles, in 
heaven-conferring battles, has preserved in the fray the 


* Rig Veda, iii. 34, 9. + Aitareya Brahmana, vii. 18. 
t India: ‘“‘ What can it teach us?” iv., Prof. Max Miiller. 
§ Rig Veda, i. 130, 8. 
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sacrificing Arya. Chastising the neglectors of religious 
rites, he subjected the black skin to Manu.” 

This allusion to the black Dravidians as Dasyus com- 
pletes the picture of two races the Vedic Aryans found in 
India, and agrees in every particular with the evidence I 
have brought forward of the character and traditions of the 
Dasyus themselves, whether of the novel category of the 
yellow Indo-Chinese, or the long-recognised black Dra- 
vidians of the South. 

As centuries, or perhaps millenniums passed, and the 
Aryans became settled in India, we have ample evidence to 
show that their relations with the ‘“‘ Dasyus ” became more 
peaceful; and that, eventually large bodies of Dasyus 
found a place in the Brahmanical polity. 

It is generally admitted that the black Dasyus, — of 
Dravidian origin—formed the basis of the Shudra caste, 
the artisans and craftsmen in the Brahmanical scheme ; but 
I must reserve for another occasion the evidence which I 
have collected to shew that the yellow Dasyus—the Indo- 
Chinese—were the nucleus of the Vaishya or agricultural 
caste; and that their descendants are the “ Aryan-vciced ” 
—that is, Hindi or Bengali speaking—cultivators of Behar 
and Bengal ; a section of whom we have seen to be a pure 
Indo-Chinese race with high cheek-bones, oblique eyes, and 
yellow skins. 

When the Aryan invaders had either conquered or made 
peace with the Dasyus, and began to share with them their 
political and religious institutions, the first foundations of 
the ancient Brahmanical polity were laid. The Dasyus, 
once absorbed into the Brahmanical fold, began to lose 
their original tongues, and to adopt a vocabulary of 
corrupted Sanskrit words. It was probably the efforts of 
the yellow and black races to pronounce Sanskrit words 
which gave rise to the ancient Prakrits, such as Maha- 
rashtri, or Magadhi, which generally soften and weaken the 
Sanskrit words in the same way that the Polynesian tribes 
soften and weaken English words they adopt; and one 
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might almost call the various Prakrits dialects of ‘“ Pidgin- 
Sanskrit,” from their analogy with Pidgin-English. So 
that although a Sanskrit-derived vocabulary was adopted 
by these Indo-Chinese and Dravidian tribes, who thus 
became, as Manu would say, “ Aryan-voiced,” yet they left 
in the resultant speech strong traces of their own tongues; 
and it is probable that a number of words borrowed from 
these tribes found their way even into Classical Sanskrit. 
Bishop Caldwell, in his admirable Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian languages, points out many Dravidian loan- 
words in Sanskrit, and it is likely that the Indo-Chinese 
tongues furnished at least an equal number. 

If they introduced many of their own words even into 
the jealously guarded Sanskrit, the “language of the Gods,” 
it is quite certain that they introduced even more of their 
original beliefs and customs into that curious conglomerate 
of faiths which sprang up after their admission into the 
Brahmanical polity, and which to-day bears the name of 
Hinduism,—a name which indicates a loosely organised 
social condition rather than any specific practices or beliefs. 

It is probable that, to the influence of these half-assimi- 
lated Dasyus was due, in part at least, the great though 
gradual change from the bright Vedic faith to the highly 
coloured mythology of the Puranas, and the complex 
beliefs of the modern Hindus. To trace this gradual re- 
moulding of the Vedic religion, and its passage to the 
legends of the Puranas, is a work that has employed many 
workers for many years, and is yet but half-completed. 

But, while the facts of this change have long been 
acknowledged, it is only quite recently that the cause has 
been sought in the influence of the older races of India on 
the Aryan invaders. 

The share of the Dravidians in this influence is already 
being investigated by competent observers in India, with 
results of the greatest interest ; and I cannot but believe 
that the influence of the yellow Indo-Chinese on their white 
conquerors and allies will be found to be as great if not 


greater. 
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To decide the question accurately is, however, by no 
means an easy task; to do this, we must gain a clear 
understanding of the social and religious condition of the 
yellow races, at that remote epoch—how remote no one 
can tell—when the Aryans entered India from their earlier 
Asian home. 

At first sight, this would seem almost impossible, in the 
absence of written records among the yellow races of 
India ; and yet I believe very much may be done to recon- 
struct the picture of their early life by a careful observation 
and comparison of the yellow races that still retain their old 
beliefs and customs, in India to-day: of the primitive un- 
converted, ‘‘mleccha-voiced”* Kocch, and Savara, and 
Santali, We may gain greater faith in the accuracy of 
such a picture if we remember, that among the very con- 
servative peoples of India, the yellow races are perhaps the 
most conservative, resembling in this their northern kindred 
in China; and that even at the present day they have 
adopted from their Hindu neighbours neither language, nor 
customs, nor even the use of writing, though the manu- 
facture of paper has been known in India for at least two 
thousand years. 

To an attempt to construct, in some degree, such a 
picture of the life of the old yellow races of India, before 
the Aryan invasion, the rest of this study will be devoted ; 
and, when this is done, and has been supplemented by a 
comparison of their languages and traditions, we shall be in 
a better position to determine the nature and extent of 
their influence on their white conquerors and allies. 

For the sake of clearness, | shall divide this study of the 
yellow races into two parts: their social, and their religious 
life ; though the two are closely bound together in the case 
of the vividly-believing peoples of the East. 

The picture of the external life of the yellow races, which 
I have given incidentally, in describing their ethnical 
character, hardly needs to be supplemented. The Kocch, 

* Manu x. 45. 
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the Santali, and the Savara are all distinctly agricultural ; 
spending their days from sunrise to sunset, in tilling, irri- 
gating, and weeding their fields of rice, or indigo or cotton. 
They all till with an iron-shod hoe, the Savaras sometimes 
using a light plough, when the nature of the ground per- 
mits ; and all three races, when clearing new ground, burn 
away the jungle instead of cutting it down, being perfectly 
aware of the fertilising power of wood-ashes. 

In their work in the fields, the Kocch, the Santali, and 
the Savara are largely helped by their wives and daughters 
when domestic duties allow, and when the women are not 
engaged in their own peculiar tasks of spinning, dyeing, and 
weaving. All three peoples are acquainted with the pre- 
paration and use of dyes, of which indigo and morinda, for 
blue, and red, are probably the most popular. 

The villages of these three peoples number from ten or 
twenty to a hundred homes, and their houses are well and 
strongly constructed,—better perhaps than those of their 
neighbours of other races. 

Every village has its own headman, and amongst the 
Santalis, at any rate, the headman is supposed to be a 
descendant of the original founder of the village; so that 
the office must be hereditary. 

The presence of the headman of the village among the 
unassimilated yellow tribes disproves the supposition that 
this institution is peculiarly Hindu. 

The life of the Kocch, Santali, and Savara women is 
characterised by far greater freedom than that of orthodox 
Hindus ; and che same enlightenment marks the marriage 
laws of these three tribes. 

A few words are sufficient to describe their admirable and 
yet very simple institutions with regard to marriage; for, 
with one or two exceptions, to be noted, the customs of all 
three are the same. 


In the first place, among the Kocch, the Santali, and the 
Savaras, there is no such thing as habitual marriage of 
infants, or tender and immature children. 
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The contracting parties are almost always adults, and the 
union is brought about by mutual consent, after a few 
simple ceremonies of feasting and sacrifice. The woman’s 
liberty of choice is carefully guarded. Amongst the 
Savaras, says Mr. Fawcett, ‘‘a woman may leave her 
husband whenever she pleases. Her husband cannot pre- 
vent her.” 

Among the Kocch, according to Buchanan, ‘the men 
are so gallant that they have made over all their property 
to the women, who in return are most industrious, weaving, 
spinning, brewing, planting, sowing; in a word, doing all 
the work not above their strength.” 

In consequence of the independence of their wives, the 
Kocch and Savaras are admirable husbands; and I believe 
substantially the same conditions obtain amongst the 
Santalis. The second great principle with regard to 
marriage among these three yellow tribes, which again 
furnishes a remarkable contrast with the Hindus, is that 
widows are perfectly free to marry again, and incur no 
social disability by doing so. 

The property of the parents is said to go to the sons 
among the Savaras, and to the daughters amongst the 
Kocch ; as to the Santalis, I have as yet no certain infor- 
mation; so that the question of inheritance among the 
yellow tribes may be left open for the present. 

Only two more points of importance need be noted ; and, 
in these | believe there is a complete identity between 
Kocch, Santali, and Savara usage. 

These points are, that the men of these three yellow 
races must marry women of the same tribe, while marriage 
of relations is absolutely forbidden. I believe that each of 
these tribes is distinguished by a fairly high standard of 
social purity, as contrasted with other Indian races. 
Polygamy exists, to a limited extent, among the richer 
Savaras, but not so far as I know in the other two tribes. 

The Kocch and the Savara both burn their dead, gener- 
ally in a family or village burning ground, beside a river ; I 
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believe the Santalis do the same, but on this point more 
exact information is desirable. 

In the religion of the three yellow tribes, which is mainly 
a cult of the dead, the resemblance between Kocch, Santali, 
and Savara usage, is very striking. 

Among the Kocch and the Savaras, and | believe also 
among the Santalis the sacrifices fall into three classes. 

First, an offering to the ghost, a few days after the body 
has been burned ; secondly, a general sacrifice, (every year, 
or every second year,) to the ghosts, after the rice has 
been gathered in; and, thirdly, a sacrifice to bring the 
rains or to mark their arrival. 

The two latter strongly mark the agricultural character 
of the yellow races. 

From a study of many details of the religious usages of 
these three yellow races, the Kocch, the Santali and the 
Savara, I am convinced that the basis of their religion is a 
firm belief in the ghosts of the dead, joined with an equally 
firm belief in their uniform malignance. Their gods and 
the demons of wells and trees are generally found to be 
ghosts of the dead, if the beliefs regarding them are care- 
fully looked into. They further believe that these ghosts 
are able and willing to injure the community they belonged 
to, in three ways; first, personally, by the infliction of 
diseases, through obsession or demoniac possession, and by 
various forms of malignant mischief and spite; to avert 
these personal injuries, sacrifices are offered by the rela- 
tions, a few days after the body is burned. 

The second possible injury they attribute to the malig- 
nant ghosts of their dead, is the destruction of the harvest ; 
and to prevent this, or rather, to reward the ghosts for their 
forbearance, in a case of a good harvest, they offer yearly 
or biennial sacrifices at the harvest home, expressly dedi- 
cated to the ghosts of those who have died within that 
period. 

Thirdly, they believe the ghosts of their dead can im- 
pede the yearly rains—thus destroying the prospects of 
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next year’s harvest; and the beginning of the rains is 
therefore made the occasion of another sacrifice. 

These sacrifices are generally pigs, goats, buffaloes, or 
fowls, the flesh of which is eaten by the sacrificers. 

The Kocch and Savaras, and I believe also the 
Santalis, communicate with the ghosts of their dead through 
special individuals, who might almost be called mediums: 
In Kocch, Deoshi; in Savara, Kudang ; and to the persons 
of these, except when in actual communication with the 
ghosts of the dead, no particular sanctity is attached. 

Probably all their gods and demons to whom sacrifices 
are offered were originally ghosts of deceased persons: 
they are generally approached in precisely the same way. 

It is difficult to understand why the ghost of a Kocch or 
Savara, who was probably an industrious tiller of the soil, 
and an excellent husband and father, should become, on his 
decease, a malignant demon, to be appeased with constant 
offerings ; perhaps some light may be shed on the question 
by the beliefs of other races in India. 

According to these races, man is a threefold being, com- 
posed of soul, passions, and body; and, at death these 
three are separated. The body is burned or buried, and it 
is the passionate nature of the man, which, taking on a 
semblance of his form, becomes the malignant demcn at 
his death. This wraith or ghost gradually fades away, and 
can only recover strength through sacrifices. 

It is believed that a good man, at his decease becomes 
even a more malignant demon than an evil man; because, 
in the case of the former the soul at once departs, and 
leaves the ghost or wraith to work its will; while in the 
latter, the soul remains for a time, and thus tempers in some 
degree the malignance of the wraith. 

If this belief is shared by the three tribes whom I have 
described, its existence would go far to explain all the 
ceremonies | have alluded to. It will be quite clear that 


the “ancestor-worship” of the three yellow races, the 
Kocch, the Santali, and the Savara, is not a deification or 
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canonization of dead heroes, or anything remotely resem- 
bling it; but, on the contrary, a clearly defined belief in the 
malignance of ghosts, who cause diseases by obsession, and 
destroy the harvests, and cause droughts and famines, and 
who are only to be appeased by offerings and sacrifice. 

And in this, I think, we shall find one great contrast 
with the Vedic faith of the Aryan invaders ; and one great 
source of the rites and practices of the modern Hindus; or 
rather of those tribes of Indo-Chinese race, who have been 
admitted within the Hindu fold. 

To sum up: a considerable proportion of the population 
of India, belong to a yellow race, with marked Chinese 
features. The majority, or at any rate an important section 
of these, have been admitted within the Hindu fold (pro- 
bably ages ago), and have adopted a corrupted Sanskrit 
vocabulary ; while another section remains unassimilated, 
and retains non-Aryan tongues. 

All the members of this yellow race, whether Hindus or 
of aboriginal faiths, are distinguished as industrious culti- 
vators. The unassimilated remnant have much more en- 
lightened marriage laws, and far fewer restrictions in the 
matter of eating and drinking,—though none of them, I 
believe, eat the flesh of the cow; they all use fermented 
liquor and tobacco, but not opium or hashish. Finally, 
the unassimilated remnant believe in malignant ghosts of 
the dead, to whom offerings are made at stated occasions. 


So much for a picture of the Indian yellow races as they 
are to-day. I must reserve for another occasion the history 
of their past (so far as it can be reconstructed), with the 
reasons which lead me to trace to that portion of them 
which was admitted within the Hindu fold, the origin of the 
Vaishya caste ; the class of cultivators in ancient India. 
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THE SALAGRAMA, OR HOLY STONE.* 
By CHARLES GopFREY LELAND. 


Ir has been wisely said by someone of the great popular 
philosophers, whose names generally pass into oblivion, 
that as we grow to be distinguished, or rich, we discover 
new relations. And so, at this Congress, Oriental Litera- 
ture has formally recognised its affinity to Folk Lore, which 
was once regarded as the daughter of a younger sister, 
Archeology, but which is now becoming rapidly identified 
with the mother—even as Proserpine is found mixed up 
with Ceres, in Tuscan tales. 

Folk-lore is the science which collects and classifies 
popular tradition in its broadest as well as its most confined 
sense. All that which is transmitted from man to man is 
properly within its scope, from mythology to a game of 
marbles. It has precisely the same relation to history,—as 
the latter is generally written,—which the insides of the 
houses of a city have to their exteriors : in fact it is, when 
compared to mere dry description of men’s lives, what 
colour is to outline. We all remember when, as school- 
boys, all the difference which we knew between Romans 
and Carthaginians, or Greeks and Persians, was that they 
fought with one another. When, at no distant date, the 
vivid sense of what people really weve shall form an 
essential element in history, it will be found that this new 
life has resulted from the influence of this new study. It 
has been objected to it, that it is too indefinite, and means 
any or every thing, And it is certainly true, that anything 
which people repeat may, in a certain way, be made into a 
certain kind of folk-lore. ‘“ My son,” said a French manu- 
facturer of champagne, sherry, and Madeira, to his heir ; 
‘remember that wine can be made from everything—even 


* A paper read before the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists 
on the 2nd September, 1891. 
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from grapes.” There are folk-lorists who eliminate so 
resolutely all romance, all naive or child-like spirit, all 
poetry from their analysis of legends, that it would seem as 
if they thought that their wine ought to be made of any- 
thing but the genial fruit of the vine of life. But there is a 
place for everything, and in this new science everything 
will soon find its place. In which arrangement two things 
have already been discovered, and nowhere more clearly 
set forth than in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
which I have, as President, the honour to represent. These 
are firstly the intimate connection of Folk- Lore with 
Philology, and secondly with Oriental languages and 
literature—owing to the fact that the germs of nearly all 
traditions seem to have been drawn from the Morning land. 

As an illustration of folk-lore which strangely connects 
Indian and European traditions, I call your attention to the 
Salagrama. There are found, according to a number of 
learned authorities,* by the river Gundak in Nepaul, certain 
stones bearing this name. They are regarded as very 
sacred. Once when Vishnu the Preserver was followed by 
Shiva the Destroyer, he implored the aid of Maia—Illusion, 
or Glamour—who turned him to a stone. Through this 
stone, Shiva, in the form of a worm, bored his way. But 
Vishnu escaped, and when he had resumed his form he 
commanded that this stone of delusion (or sa/amaya) 
should be worshipped. As such stones are found by 
Salipura or Sa/agra, their receive their name from the 
latter. ‘‘ They are generally about the size of an orange, 
and are really a kind of ammonite.” 

I was somewhat astonished to learn that in Tuscany, 
there is a peculiar kind of stone, which is, I may say, in 
a sense, worshipped—so great is the reverence paid to it; 
and its Italian name is Salagrana, the same as the Indian, 
with the difference of a single letter. It is nothing mcre 


* Nork, “ Etymologisch-symbolisch-mythologisches Real Worterbuch,” 
vol. iv., p. 198. Wilford, ‘‘ Asiatic Researches,” xiv., p. 413 ; Friedrich, 
“Symbolik der Natur,” p. 124; Temme Volksagen von Pommern und 
Rugen, p. 125. 
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nor less than ordinary stalagmite, or stalagam, the carbonate 
of lime deposited by water. But as this looks exactly like 
an earth-worm’s mound, it is believed to be such petrified, 
or earth, shaped by worms passing through it, which 
identifies it with the Indian tradition. 

There are, in the mountain country of La Toscana- 
Romagna, men and women who cultivate sorcery, keeping 
ita secret. From one of these I received as a New Year's 
present, a Salagrana, which, I was assured, had been 
worshipped for many generations. It was adorned with 
little wax-like flowers, such as are usually placed about 
small images of Christ, or the saints. 

The Salagrana stone is in Tuscany, also carried in the 
pocket, in a red woollen bag, as were all such amulets 
among the old Romans. Once I founda small one in the 
streets of Florence. I took it to a professional sorceress 
who decided that it was really a sacred Salagrana, which 
had been worn and lost, but that, all things considered, it 
had better be reconsecrated, or conjured. This was done 
as follows: An incantation, which I carefully wrote down, 
was pronounced over the stone, and it was put into a red 
woollen bag, with a bit of gold and silver, and some of the 
herb coucordia ; ‘and the whole must be kept a secret from 
everybody.” ; 

The incantation is however of itself extremely interesting, 
because it opens for us a very different and wonderfully 
curious field of folk-lore extending literally all over the 
world. The very literal translation of it is as follows : 

‘“‘ Here the bag I hold and see! 
Bag presented unto me, 
That no wicked witch may come 
To do me evil in my home! 
In the stone which it contains 
Are so many veins and grains 
That no witch can count them all ; 
And so many fissures small 
That she cannot cross the door 
Or do evil any more. 


May I have good luck and love, 
Which I prize all things above.” 
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The allusion in this incantation to veins, grains and holes 
which the witch cannot count, refers to the belief that when 
the evil eye rests on anything complicated or interlaced, be 
it a number of grains or a braid, it must perforce count, or 
trace them; and, while doing this, the evil power is ex- 
hausted. It is not from mere conjecture, but from much 
sound evidence that I believe that all the interlaces of 
Gothic tracery and especially those which occur in Keltic 
and Scandinavian art were based on this belief. 

And here it may be truly said that the Sa/agrama stone 
opens a vast field of not merely curious, but of extremely 
valuable material for the history of art. A recent traveller 
in Persia was told that the patterns on carpets were, in that 
country, made complicated, in order to arrest, bewilder and 
exhaust the evil eye. It is the same thing to-day in Italy ; 
and the information which I obtained on this subject was 
complete and satisfactory. It was given to me in these 
words : 

“Interlaced serpents, like everything interlaced, protect 
against witchcraft, or the evil eye, and bring good luck. 
They should be painted on the wall, with their heads down- 
wards. But this holds good, not as regards serpents alone, 
but all kinds of interweaving and braiding and interlacing 
cords, or whatever can attract the eyes of witches. When 
a family is afraid of witchcraft, they should undertake some 
kind of davorit intrecciatt, or braided work; for witches 
cannot enter a house where there is anything of the kind 
hung up—as for instance patterns of two or three serpents 
twining together—o altri ricami—or other kinds of em- 
broidery—but always intertwining. So in making shirts, 
or drawers, or any garments—for men or women—camicie, 


mutande o vestiti—one should always, in sewing, try to 
cross the thread, as shoemakers do when they stitch shoes, 
and make a cross-stitch ; because shoes are most susceptible 
to witchcraft ;—ferche le scarpe sono quelle pit facili a pren- 
dere le stregonerte. And when the witches see such inter- 
lacings, they can do nothing; because they cannot count 
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either the threads or the stitches—ze ¢/ filo, ne ¢ punt?. And 
if we have on, or about us, anything of the kind, they cannot 
enter; because it bewilders or dazzles their sight—/e fa 
abbaghare la vista—and they become incapable of mischief. 
And, to do this well, you should take cotton, or silk, or 
linen thread, and make a braid of six, seven or eight 
colours—as many as you will—the more the better—and 
always carry it in your pocket, and this will protect you 
from witches. You can get such braids very beautifully 
made of silk of all colours, in some shops here in Florence ; 
and they keep them for charms against the evil eye.” 

When we study with great care—and I have copied 
hundreds—of the intertwined serpent or lacértine orna- 
ments, of old Irish, Keltic or Scandinavian art—it is 
impossible to resist the conviction that among races in 
which sorcery was a deeply-seated religion, these interlaces 
had a profound meaning ; and that this meaning was the same 
as the Persian and Etrusco-Roman or Italian, is almost a 
consequence. 

You will observe that the Tuscan witch told me that 
witches must count the threads in the interlace or the grains 
in the Salagrana stone, or any grains laid about, before they 
can do evil. There is an herb called // Reso della Dea det 
quattro ventt — The rice of the Goddess of the Four 
Winds. This, before its leaves unfold, looks not unlike 
grains of rice, for which reason it is much used as a pro- 
tective. There is attached to it a very curious and strange 
legend abounding in pure old Roman sorcery. You may 
remember, how, in the Arabian Nights Entertainment, 
Amina, the ghoul or witch, must eat her rice, grain by 
grain, when it is set before her. In South Carolina the 
negroes, to prevent a victim from being hag-ridden, or 
night-mared by witches, strew rice about his bed. When 
the sorceress comes she must remove it all—grain by grain 


—before she can carry out her evil intentions. 
The principle on which all this is based in Nature, is very 
simple. A child, or a savage, is interested in a decorative 
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design to a degree of which the ordinary man or woman of 
the world has no conception. Hence all decoration with 
us is general, repetitive, and utterly meaningless. With 
the savage it is particular, full of interest, and symbolical. 
When he sees a maze or a mesh, he proceeds to trace it ; 
and, in common with all boys, he always counts the squares 
in a carpet, or the panes in a window. 

Beyond all question it was on a very similar principle 
that magic rhymes or measured incantations were framed, 
the witch being compelled to listen to the end, to the words 
when once begun. This is no mere conjecture of mine ; it 
is understood and recognised among those who use the 
Tuscan incantations; but my limits will not allow me to 
depart so widely from my subject. 

To return to the Salagrana. It puzzles witches with its 
grains. It also has magical virtue owing to the holes 
which occur in it. This brings us back to the Indian 
Salagrama, which is also a holy-stone, and which was used 
as a means of Maya, that is of Illusion, and of magic. 

I have not time to go into the details—but I would say 
that in the Norse sagas, Maya or Illusion is distinctly 
recognised as a power, synonymy runs with poetry. In the 
Later Edda we are told that Odin, in order to steal the 
mead of poetry, once turned himself into a worm, and 
bored his way through a rock. Hence all stones with 
holes in them are called Odin Stones, or in England holy- 
stones. As regards Maya or Illusion, the monk Oddo in 
his Saga of king Olof, distinctly declares his belief that all 
magic was based on it. The general resemblance of the 
Norse myth to the Indian is certainly remarkable, and it 
becomes much more so, when we consider the Salagrana 
of Italy. I should say, regarding this latter, that Professor 
Comparetti of Florence suggested to me that it may have 
been brought with the name and associations by gypsies 
into Italy. There are also many superstitions attached to 
holy-stones all over Great Britain. But what is most 
important is the fact that as amulets against witchcraft or 
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nightmare, and in being lucky-stones, they correspond 
exactly to the Sa/agrama stone of India. I know a family 
in Yorkshire which has a stone in the shape of a harp with 
a hole in it, which always hangs behind the front door of 
their house. 

It may very easily be conjectured, that stones with holes 
in them would be anywhere, among any savages, regarded 
as Curiosities, to which superstitions would be soon attached. 
But when we find the same name with very similar legends 
attached to them, in countries far apart, there is certainly 
some reason to suspect a common origin and transmission. 
Both the theory of sporadic origin, as well as that of tradi- 
tion have been carried to extravagance; it is the province 
of Folk-Lore, as a science, to carefully consider the ¢7u¢h, 
and nothing but the truth, in all such cases. Here the 
work of the merest Dryasdusts may be of great value— 
provided they do not start from the assumption that there 
has been zo borrowing, zo parentage, and that every tradi- 
tion is a kind of Topsy which they ‘spect growed of itself. 

There is another extremely curious belief held among 
the professors of sorcery in La Toscana Romagna. It is, 
that if we take a stone with a natural hole in it,—-one which 
comes from the sea is preferred—and if, zz fazth, we pro- 
nounce a certain incantation ; and then look through the 
hole ; we can see spirits of all kinds which are otherwise 
invisible. And this can be turned to great pecuniary 
profit. For whenever a man has died, leaving buried 
treasure, he must wander about, sad and miserable, without 
rest or peace, until some mortal discovers it. It is, more- 
over, a great mistake to suppose that all ghosts can 
manifest themselves or talk to us at will. Far from it— 
they must be discovered, exorcised, and exercised vigor- 
ously, ere they can be converted to acquaintance, and 
relieved. And the process as revealed to me bya priestess 
of the hidden spell, was as follows, which I wrote off, word 
for word, at dictation: ‘To see spirits. Take a stone 
from the sea which has a hole in it — wx buco tondo— 
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a round hole. Then go to a campo santo, a cemetery, and 
standing at a little distance from it, close one eye, and 
looking at the cemetery with the other, through the stone, 
repeat these words— 
“Tn nome di San Pietro, 
E di San Biagio, 
Fate che da questa pietra 
Io possa vedere che forma 
Hanno gli spiriti ;” 
Or in English : 
“In the name of St. Peter ! 
And for Saint Blasius’ sake ! 
That by this stone unto me 


It may be known, and I may see 
What form the spirits take.” 


To which were added the following words, which my in- 
formant believed to be Latin and an extract from the 
church service : 
“De profundis clamao 

In te Domine, Domino, 

Et Domine, et fiantatis, 

Bugsein et regina materna 

Edognis Domine.” 

That there might be no mistake—as I was not a Catholic 
—the Latin was written out for me. To resume the 
dictation: ‘‘ Then you may see, by means of that stone, the 
spirits which have no peace, all in flame, wandering in such 
forms as they were when alive, some like priests in white 
or black garments—some as friars, or as an old woman 
with a torch in her hand. And of these are many who, 
having been avaricious in this life, left behind them hidden 
treasures, the thought of which gives them no rest. Then 
he who sees them, if he be poor, and would be rich, it will 
be enough that he have no fear, and then while the spirits 
are talking among themselves, let him say : 

“<Tf, in the name of God, you would be at rest (salvo), 


tell me where your treasure is, and what I must do to 
obtain it; and so shall ye be saved.’” 
The connection of a stone with a hole in it, and a bead, 
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is apparent enough; and by means of this superstition as 
regards seeing the dead, and a certain very simple natural 
cause, we can trace out why amber beads are so generally 
believed to strengthen the sight. The natural cause is 
this :—If we look through any tube we can distinguish 
objects far, or rather near, more clearly :—even a rolled-up 
catalogue or short tin funnel, or the rounded hand, enables 
us to see pictures more clearly in a gallery. That is to say, 
this little guard keeps off all side-light which strains the 
eyes. We all know better than to read at night with lights 
falling on our eyes. Turn your back to the light always, 
to preserve your sight. Even a bead or a ring has some 
such action. 

Amber beads from their light, aided by the hole in them, 
were supposed—possibly in pre-historic times—to look like 
eyes. My readers are all scholars ; so I need not repeat in 
detail that amber was, in Greco-Roman mythology, the 
tears of the sun, or of nymphs who mourned their brother. 
The belief that it was tears, it may. however, be observed, 
connects it with the eyes. 

I have very briefly sketched the outlines of what might 
be expanded to a book, regarding belief in the occult virtues 
of stones with holes in them. There is, in all probability, 
in the East, a vast amount of Folk-lore on this far more 
than merely curious subject; and I, therefore, commend it 
to general attention in the hope that those whose studies 
lead them in this direction will develop it. 

It would be a very valuable contribution to the analysis 
and history of art, should any scholar, familiar with Indian 
traditions, be able to find equivalents for all this, either 
among pundits or the people. 
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INEDITED FRAGMENTS OF ARABIC 
ANTHOLOGY.* 


By Proressor Gustave Ducat. 


With the exception of Orientalists, many educated persons 
are apt to believe in a mystification when it is asserted that 
Arabic poetry has a claim on their attention for a variety of 
reasons, as if the Arabs could not produce men who think, 
feel and speak like poets of other races. Wanting in long- 
winded poems, the Arab excels in, what may be termed, 
genre pictures in which oxe thought is circumscribed. The 
history of man, not of men, is reflected in his Literature. 
What touches of manners, what revelations of the inner life 
of Orientals, so often sealed to the whole world, are made 
known by Arab poets! 

This paper has been to me a recreation among more 
absorbing studies. If I have adopted a familiar poetic 
form in order to render the Arab verse, it was to give a 
little more life to thought which prose at times arrests or 
chills. Yet a prose translation is, in general, the best 
possible rendering. Still I believe that for short effusions, 
a translation in verse might be almost as exact. [We 
prefer giving a literal rendering into English prose, leaving 
Prof. Dugat’s French verse to emulate the charm of the 
Arab original. | 

These fragments have been drawn somewhat from chance 
reading, but more especially from the collections called 
“Safina” =ship, which the literary Arabs themselves make. 
df pl. ye» is an album of songs or poems, a little copy- 
book of oblong slips, like a little ‘‘ ship,” whence the name. 
Gay or comic poems are rare among Arabs. Few poets 
have cultivated this “ genre.’””’ Abu Nowds, Ibn Nobata, 
Ibn el Warrdk, Et-Telemsdny, and Ab-ul-Husain el Jazzdr 
(the butcher), the author of an elegy on his ass of which 
here follow a few lines : 


* A paper read before the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists 
on the 2nd September, 1891. 
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Not every day are travails [travels] useful 

The ass is sold, but not the poems. . . 

He went in space as if he were the wind 

Not every Genius (Jinn) could like him fly. . . 

He was without reproach except that he 

In spite of his sharpness, yet was called an ass. . . 





The poet says about “ Books” : 
Books recall to whoever is wise (what they have learnt) 
And their truths with their errors form one Ma’jan (an in- 
toxicating paste) 
And the mind diving into them comes out 
With the truth in them like a concealed pearl. 


The Vine. 
When I die, then bury me by the side of the vine 
Its roots will refresh my bones in the place of the dead 
And do not bury me in the desert, for verily I 
Fear that when I die I will not quench my thirst (from 
which the poet apparently suffered all his life). 


Thus says Abu Tammam At-tay : [ Zhe generous man|. 
He is a sea; from whichever side you come to him 
You will find him generous* and his shores to be goodness. 
His habit is to open his hands, till he, 
If he wished to close them, his fingers would not obey 
And should there be nothing in his hand except his soul 
He would tender ¢hat. Fear, therefore, God ye who petition 

him [for favours |. 


The Poet says : [ Zhe Miser}. 
Ever thinkest thou about the loss of what is thine 
And neglectest the loss of thy body and soul 
And the fear of poverty restrains thee from every desire 
And thy fear of becoming poor is worse than poverty itself. 


* The quality for which Arabs are “ known ” or wish to be “known.” 
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Ibn El Mua’ttaz says : [ The propztious hour. 
Don’t seek except by night thine own beloved 
For the sun is a tell-tale and the night is a pander. 
How many a lover when the shades of night veil him 
Meets her who loves him while mankind is sleeping ! 





The Poet says : [ Posthumous glory |, 
Thou seest men deny the merits of ¢#e man 
As long as he lives, but as soon as he goes (becomes gold) 
Then eagerness clamours about him as regards his specks 
And writes them about him in water of gold. 


The Poet says : | Zpztaph'|. 

Verily the possessor of this tomb was a pearl 

That was hidden and verily God found it to His glory! 
Indeed the times never knew its value 

So His regard restored it to its shell ! 


And from what is suitable to the Commander of the 
Faithful according to ’Ali Ibn Abi-Talib : [ Conéent'. 

When man enjoys health in his body 

And God has endowed him with a contented heart 

And he rejects ambitions from his heart 

Verily he to thee is the rich and were he to die of hunger. 


To the Cadi el-Fadhil : | Force]. 
Don’t yield to blows of fate, but hold thee hard! 
For he who flinches, on 427 fastens fate 
When iron is struck nothing happens, except 
When it begins to soften to the heat of the flame. 


The poet says : [| Contradictions |. 
The lion dies in the forests of hunger 

And the flesh of sheep is thrown to the dogs 
And the fool sleeps upon silk 

And the wise sleeps upon the dust. 
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And Bahlul recited : [ The cnconvenzences of polygamy |, 
I married two by excess of my folly 
What now will happen to thee, O husband of two! 
I had said: I will be among them a lamb 

_ Enjoying blessings between two ewes ; 
But I became like a sheep pushed and torn 
That is tortured between the two fiercest she-wolves. 
To this one [I gave] a day and to that one another ; 
Wars constantly following between the two days. 
If I please the one I anger the other 
And yet I do not escape the rage of either tormentor. 
Now thou if thou desirest to live, a happy being, 
Then keep thy heart free from both hands 
And live a bachelor, but if unable 
Then one is enough and equals two armies! ! 


The text of the above and other verses, with some 
further translations, will be published among the papers of 
the Oriental Congress of 1891. EDITOR. 











THE BRUSSELS MONETARY CONFERENCE, 
AND THE PLANS TO RESTORE SILVER. 


Since I last addressed the readers of this Revzew in July 
on the Silver Question, three events of importance have 
occurred in relation to it. They are, in the order of their 
importance, (1) the meeting of the International Conference 
at Brussels to discuss the possibility of raising the price of 
Silver ; (2) the appointment of the Currency Commission in 
England to discuss the advisability of altering the Indian 
Currency law: and (3) the agitation in India, led by the 
merchants and Mr. Mackay, with the object of forcing on 
the Government of India the alternatives of Bimetallism or 
of a Gold Currency. 

The English Currency Commission held several sittings 
and took a good deal of evidence ; but on the meeting of 
the Brussels Conference, it adjourned szze de, to await the 
results of the latter. It has held one meeting since, but 
nothing has transpired as to the object or result of that 
meeting. The Indian agitation is still going on, and in so far 
as it is an agitation for Bimetallism, we English Bimetallists 
are of course in sympathy with it; but in as far as it is an 
attempt to obtain a Gold Currency or Gold Standard, it is 
like the cry of a child for the moon, and is as z#fossible. The 
gold currency would be as unsuitable for daily use to India 
as the moon would be to the child. The effect of closing 
the Mints to the coinage of Silver, in order to artificially 
force up the value of the rupee, would be to greatly 
diminish the use of Silver, and therefore seriously to 
decrease its value, yet you must increase the value of the 
rupee, if you mean to have a gold standard: for, at the 
present value of the rupee, a gold standard would be im- 
possible. 

India and the United States are the only two countries 
which now maintain the value of Silver. If India gave up 
the attempt, and introduced a gold standard, the United 
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States would at once do the same, silver would be practi- 
cally demonetized, and would fall probably to 20d. an ounce. 

The change which has really occurred is the A/precia- 
tion of Gold and not the Depreciation of Silver ; and India 
only suffers in common with all other countries, which have 
incurred Gold debts, and have to pay them in silver. 
India’s losses are due, zo¢ to any special event affecting 
silver or the rupee; but to the general conditions which 
have led to the appreciation of Gold. If then, she does 
anything to lower the value of Silver, in which alone she 
collects her revenue, and in which she is forced to pay her 
debts, she effectually commits suicide, and ruins all those 
dependent on her. 

By introducing a gold standard, India would probably lose 
as much in the ove item of Opium Revenue, as she now loses 
by her whole losses on Exchange; for the Chinese pay in 
silver ; and, if that were seriously depreciated, even below 
its present level, as it would be by the action of India in 
establishing a Gold standard, India would have to bear the 
whole loss on the Opium payments from China, for China 
would pay no more in silver than it does now. 

India would of course lose in many other items of 
Revenue ; and if she succeeded in .artificially appreciating 
the value of the Rupee, she would open the door to an 
amount of illicit coinage, which would go far to neutralize 
the effect of closing the Mints; and would inevitably 
demoralize the people whom we should thus unnecessarily 
expose to temptation.* A Gold standard or currency is a 
Will-o’-the-Wisp which will inevitably lead India to ruin. 

To turn now to the Brussels Conference. The delegates 
assembled on Nov. 22nd: the Belgian premier M. Beer- 
naert opened the proceedings with a guarded and politic 
speech, somewhat in favour of Bimetallism, and pointed out 


* Mr. Probyn denied this at the discussion at the Bankers’ Institute on 
the 15th, but I think it is obvious that, if you increase the nominal value of 
the rupee without increasing its intrinsic value, you will increase the temp- 
tation to manufacture it illicitly; and, among a poor people, increase of 
temptation will inevitably lead to increase of crime. 
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the extreme gravity of the present situation. On the 24th 
the United States delegates presented their proposals, 
which were for International Bimetallism ; and they re- 
quested that, besides their own schemes, those of M. 
Moritz Lévy (or rather Mr. Lesley Probyn), Prof. Soetbeer, 
and Mr. Alfred de Rothschild might be considered. 

Since then, on Dec. 5th and 6th, M. Tietgen, the Danish 
Delegate, and Sir William Houldsworth, one of the 
English Delegates, have proposed two other schemes, so 
that there are no less than six separate plans for helping 
Silver to be considered; but, inasmuch as the scheme, 
originally propounded by Mr. Probyn, for giving up small 
gold coins and the small notes based on gold, is virtually 
the same scheme as M. Lévy’s, which is admittedly the 
foundation of Prof. Soetbeer’'s more elaborate plan, these 
three may be considered as one; and the total number of 
plans is reduced to four. 

Mr. A. de Rothschild’s, which has been for the present 
rejected by the Conference, but which may very possibly 
be re-considered later on, is a scheme of an International 
agreement for the purchase of 45,000,000 worth of Silver 
annually for 5 years by the European nations at a price 
not exceeding 43 pence per ounce, on condition that the 
United States continues her purchases of 44 millions of 
ounces a month. He was also willing that silver should be 
made a legal tender in England up to £5. This plan is 
of course only in the nature of an alleviative : it would 
probably maintain the price of Silver at 43d. for those 5 
years; but that price is in the first place far too low (it 
leaves the rupee at 1s. 4$d.); and the plan would do 
nothing to sermanently augment the price of silver, or to 
increase its mse, as apart from its Aurchase. What we want 
is a plan which will increase the demand for silver, and so 
automatically increase its price. 

We now come to the scheme which is most often called 
M. Moritz Lévy’s and which has been elaborately worked 
out in detail by Professor Soetbeer in his Memorandum 
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of the 5th August 1892. It is however really to Mr. 
Lesley Probyn, formerly Accountant-General of Madras, and 
now Comptroller of Accounts to the Prince of Wales, that 
the credit of this plan is originally due. In a letter dated 
the 12th May 1881, which was presented by Lord Reay 
to the Paris Conference of 1881 on the 19th of May, Mr. 
Probyn proposed the abolition of half-sovereigns, ten-mark 
and ten-franc pieces, and also of the smaller paper notes 
founded on a gold basis. 

M. Moritz Lévy’s scheme, which is practically identical, 
is not dated the 27th of J/ay, as stated by Professor Soet- 
beer, but the 27th /axe (Official Proceedings of Confer- 
ence, p. 17, Vol. ii.) and was not presented to the Confer- 
ence till the 30th /wue, so there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Probyn can clearly claim precedence, though M. Lévy 
had very probably not seen Mr. Probyn’s scheme when he 
wrote his own paper. 

The odjects of Mr. Probyn and of M. Lévy are the same, 
viz. the greater employment of silver in small transactions, 
and the limitation of gold to the larger transactions. The 
only difference in the vemedzes proposed is that M. Lévy at 
first suggested the total suppression of all small notes, while 
Mr. Probyn advocates the use of “token-notes” to be 
“ partially supported by a silver token coin reserve.” This 


’ 


part of M. Lévy’s proposal would probably be found practi- 
cally impossible (it was at once objected to by Italy), as the 
continental nations are so accustomed to the use of small 
notes, that they would probably never agree to the total 
abolition of them. On the other hand, in order to secure 
the object aimed at, Mr. Probyn’s token-notes should not 
be “ partially,” but ez¢zvely based on a silver reserve, so as 
to secure the retention of a similar amount of silver in the 
reserve. 

Mr. Probyn only mentions the amount of coin affected 
as regards England, and estimates it as 418,000,000 in 
half-sovereigns. M. Lévy estimates the amount at 
494,000,000 for the notes and £64,000,000 for the small 
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gold coins, or £158,000,000 in all, without reckoning those 
small gold coins, which, being in the State banks, form 
practically part of the metallic reserve. This is for the 
seven great States, Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, United 
States, France and England: and he believes that the 
above amount of gold could be withdrawn from circulation, 
and that a nearly similar amount of silver would be brought 
into use. 

Towards the end of his letter M. Lévy admits that the 
total suppression of the smaller notes would be impossible, 
and suggests the issue of small notes based on silver alone, 
provided that (1) the same amount of silver as the total of 
the notes be held in reserve ; (2) that the notes should be 
subject to the same limit of acceptance as the silver coins, 
for instance 4o shillings in England; and (3) that they 
should be redeemable, in States which had a single gold 
standard, under the same rule as silver. 

If we now turn to Professor Soetbeer’s proposals, we 
find that he commences by emphasizing the gravity of the 
present situation, and by stating that, though the number 
of bimetallists has considerably increased of late years, yet 
there is no doubt that general public opinion in England 
is, at present, still decidedly adverse to Bimetallism ; and 
he quotes Mr. Goschen’s opinion (April 1890) that bime- 
tallism mzght cause perhaps more dire consequences than 
even the most unbearable evils of the present condition. 

For these reasons he comes to the conclusion that Eng- 
land would not have joined the Conference, if Bimetallism 
had been the proposed solution of the Silver question ; but 
that, as the proposal was to consider the means of effecting 
an extended wse of silver, there was no reason why England 
should not join the Conference, although she would no doubt 
positively refuse to consider any Bimetallic proposals, which 
would involve any alteration in her present Gold currency 
system ; that France and Germany would decline to con- 
sider any such proposals without the assent of England ; 


that nobody but a Bimetallic fanatic can believe that the 
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Conference will have practical results based on Bimetallism ; 
that practical men must therefore put Bimetallism on one 
side, and consider what other way exists by which /e7- 
manent relief could be obtained by the concerted action of 
the. great nations: and he then goes on to say that M. 
Moritz Lévy’s proposal was the only practical one which 
he had met with, and that a deep study of “Conferences, 
congresses, commissions and the whole literature of the 
Silver question” showed that there was but this ove pro- 
posal which contained the promise of a real remedy, 
although as I have shown above he would have found 
Mr. Probyn’s identical proposal, if he had turned back but 
a few pages in the Proceedings of the 1881 Conference, 
from M. Lévy’s letter. However the fact of Mr. Probyn 
having anticipated M. Lévy, and being really entitled to 
all the cvedzt of the plan does not affect its value; and | 
quite agree with Professor Soetbeer that it is the most 
practical proposal which has yet been made to secure the 
advantages of an extended employment of silver, and a 
diminished drain on gold, without embarking on the risks 
and political difficulties of Bimetallism, which even those 
who, like myself, are confirmed Bimetallists, cannot deny 
to be great and a/ present apparently insuperable,* owing 
to the opposition of England. 

Prof. Soetbeer, after detailing M. Lévy’s proposals very 
clearly, states that they were repeated in 1882 by Herr von 
Delhend, the President of the Bank of Germany ; but that 
both proposals received no attention and were forgotten, 
because on the one hand Bimetallists would listen to no 
compromise, while on the other Monometallists did not 
believe that Silver would fall below 39 pence per oz.; but 
that the events of the succeeding ten years (1882-92) have 
induced him to re-submit these proposals to the new Con- 
ference, in the shape of a basis for an International 


* Sir W. Houldsworth said at the Conference on December 6th: ‘‘I re- 
cognize that an agreement to carry Bimetallism into effect as a complete 
system, may not yet be possible.” 
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Monetary Agreement to be comprised in 12 rules of which 
the following is a slightly abbreviated version : 

1. A fixed weight of pure gold to be the universal and 
sole foundation and normal measure of currency. 

2. The existing gold currency to be maintained in the 
several States, subject to a general agreement that in future 
no gold coins shall be minted or issued which contain less 
than 5°8 grammes pure gold (20 franc piece), and that all 
smaller gold coins shall be recalled within 10 years. 

3. Seignorage to be always two per thousand. 

4. All central treasuries to grant gold certificates for 
500 grammes of pure gold, or any multiple, against effective 
gold coins deposited with them. 

5. All Bank notes or other paper currency tokens of less 
value than 5°8 grammes of pure gold to be redeemed within 
10 years, and no more based on a gold standard to be 
issued, 

6. All previously coined silver coins, of higher value 
than one-tenth the value of the future lowest gold coin of 
that country, to be redeemed within 15 years; and all future 
silver coins of a high value (afterwards called major silver 
coins) to be minted in the proportion of 20 pure silver to 
1 pure gold, and only by the Government of each State. 
Each nation to do as it pleases with regard to minor silver 
coins, and other coins (copper, etc.). 

7. Each Government to accept at its public treasuries all 
major silver coins of its own minting to any amount. 

8. All persons to accept major silver coins to the amount 
of three times the value of the future lowest gold coin. 

g. Silver certificates to be issued by chief treasuries 
against deposit to the full value of effective major silver 
coins: but not below half the value of the future lowest gold 
coin. Such certificates to be repaid on presentation at 
place of issue in wazor silver coins. 

10. No credit notes to be issued against dar silver. 

11. Each Government to report to all the others any 
Currency laws or decrees passed, and progress made in 


redemption of old and coining of new coins. 
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12. Any State to be able to withdraw from the Conven- 
tion on giving 12 months’ notice. 

With regard to India Prof. Soetbeer proposes that it 
should join the Convention, the rupee remaining legal 
tender up to 30 rupees, the mints being closed to outside 
coinage, and the existing rupees being called in, and a new 
silver coinage issued of the relative value of 20 to 1 (ze., the 
rupee = 1s. 6d.): which is of course practically having a 
gold standard. 

Prof. Soetbeer estimates the amount of half-sovereigns 
at £22,000,000 now, against Mr. Probyn’s estimate of 
418,000,000 in 1881 ; and the amount of small gold coins 
in other countries as follows : 


Germany - - . - 505,000,000 marks. 
Latin Union~ - a - 600,000,000 francs. 
Scandinavia - - - 12,000,000 kronen. 
United States - - - 50,000,000 dollars. 


With regard to the last rule, about withdrawal from the 
Convention, he argues, and I think rightly, from the 
analogy of the Postal Union, that no State would wish 
to withdraw; that the more numerous the States in the 
Union, the more beneficial it would be to each; and that, 
though each State would in the fst instance seek its own 
convenience or profit, yet veczprocal advantages would 
follow to all in the end, which would ensure their remaining 
in the Union. 

Prof. Soetbeer points out that a State joining ¢4zs Union 
would not run any of the risks incurred by a State which 
joined a Bzmetalfic Union; because in the latter the action 
of one State might disorganize the general currency system, 
whereas in the former it cow/d not do so: and he believes 
that, if the 7 or 8 great nations joined in this Union “there 
would be every prospect of a fundamental and permanent 
solution of the Currency question, which at present agitates 
the whole civilized world. The progressive depreciation 
of Silver would be checked, and the consequent fluctuation 
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in its value would be remedied, and the threatened danger 
of further disorganization of trade and currency in the 
future would be removed.” 

He also says what I believe to be perfectly true that “in 
fact the wishes of the Bimetallist party are to a great extent 
met by the above programme, in so far as it provides for 
an increased use of Silver, and prevents a further deprecia- 


’ 


tion of its value ;’ and I think all practical Bimetallists who 
have at heart the zwzmediate attainment of some measure of 
relief, rather than the ultimate carrying out of a theoretically 
perfect plan of currency, will agree with me that we should 
all accept this most promising and liberal offer of compro- 
mise on the part of one of the most eminent of Mono- 
metallists ; and that we should support it, both at the 
Conference and in public, most heartily, as being the 
greatest step towards the attainment of our objects which 
has been made since 1881. I have given Prof. Soetbeer’s 
scheme in detail, because it will undoubtedly be the basis of 
any other proposals which would have any chance of being 
carried, and because it has not been published in detail in 
England, as far as I am aware. It is already (Dec. 11th) 
rumoured that Prof. Soetbeer’s scheme has been rejected 
by the Conference ; if this is true, and the obtuse and non- 
possumus speeches of Sir Chas. Rivers-Wilson and Mr. 
Bertram Currie make it only too probable that it is at any 
rate true of the Monometallist English delegates, then we 
have indeed reached a crisis in our Monetary affairs ; and 
we may well despair of anything being done in time to 
avert the disasters, which have been impending over 
England and India for the last eleven years, since the Paris 
Conference of 1881 ended abortively, owing to the obstinacy 


and inveterate prejudice of the English Government and 
financial classes. Zhzs time again, although Mr. A. de 
Rothschild and Prof. Soetbeer, themselves monometallists 
of the highest reputation, uttered words of the most serious 
warning, as to the disasters, which will inevitably follow, if 
this Conference ends as futilely as the last, yet the English 
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monometallist delegates were as prejudiced and short- 
sighted as ever; and could find nothing more apposite to 
say, in reply to the solemn warnings they had received, 
than that the English mercantile classes would never give 
up their dearly-loved half sovereign, even to save a world 
from financial ruin. (See Sir C. Rivers-Wilson’s speech 
on Dec. 6th.) 

It is zo¢ the Government of India, but the Government 
of England, which is bringing about by its obstinacy the 
disasters which are impending ; and it will be but justice 
if the majority of the English nation, which turns a deaf 
ear to the cry of starving Lancashire, to the distress of the 
Irish nation and to the ruin of its own agricultural classes, 
should in the end suffer more severely and bring on itself 
graver and more lasting penalties than India, which has 
always shown herself willing, even at serious risks, to 
listen to reason, and ‘to adopt new ways when their necessity 
and urgency are made clear. At a time when Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chaplin as leaders of the Conservatives, when 
Archbishop Walsh as representing Ireland and Catholic 
opinion, and when almost every Chamber of Commerce 
and Trades Council in Lancashire and the North say 
unanimously and positively, that the distress which is ad- 
mitted on all hands to exist is mainly, if not wholly, due to 
the demonetization of Silver, a Lzée7a/ Government sits 
with folded hands, apparently supremely contented with 
things as they are, indifferent to the outcry of half the 
nation, and determined to oppose a stolid xox-possumus to 
the demands for justice and fair treatment, not only of 
India, but of all England except the moneyed and there- 
fore prejudiced classes. The few bright exceptions which 
exist among these classes only make the surrounding dark- 
ness blacker; and if an appalling financial catastrophe, . 
greater than anything hitherto known, should follow, as 
seems almost certain, the English monometallist classes will 
have the satisfaction of feeling that they have brought on 


themselves and on the nation a gigantic calamity, which 
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they might have averted by a little more unselfishness and a 
little more willingness to open their minds to new ideas. 

If any think that I write too strongly on this matter, let 
them ponder these words of Prof. Soetbeer (a Mono- 
metallist and a foreigner) on the responsibility of England. 
I think they bear out every word which I have said. 

“England more than any other country is threatened 
with increasing difficulties in case this new Currency Con- 
ference again ends without any practical result, and if 
matters are allowed to slide on in the old groove. 

“The rupee is below 16 pence* and India demands a 
gold standard. The United States aust come to a final 
decision as regards their Monetary policy, and they have 
but two alternatives: they must either declare for a Silver 
Currency with a premium on Gold or for a cessation of 
treasury purchases of Silver and a forced importation of 
large quantities of Gold from Europe, which would result 
in a further considerable premium on gold and a further 
fall in Silver. The dangers of the present situation are 
evident, and should act as a serious warning to England, 
and induce her to consider seriously whether it is not only 
advisable, but even a pressing necessity to initiate in the 
coming Conference some positive proposal for increasing 
the use of silver as money.” (Note of Aug. 5th.) 

To this solemn warning from one of the greatest Mono- 
metallists, the English Monometallist Delegates reply, 
‘We will never give up our half-sovereign, though a world 


should perish.” 


A. CoTTERELL Tupp, 
(Late Acct.-General, Bombay.) 


* Now 143d. 
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LEGENDS, SONGS, CUSTOMS AND HISTORY 
OF DARDISTAN. 


[CHILAS, DAREYL, TANGIR, GILGIT, HUNZA, NAGYR, YASIN, 
CHITRAL AND KAFIRISTAN.] 


(Continued from the October number for 1892.) 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
(2) AMUSEMENTS. 

Tue Chaughan Bazi or Hockey on horseback, so popular 
everywhere north of Kashmir, and which is called Polo by 
the Baltis and Ladakis, who both play it to perfection and 
in a manner which I shall describe elsewhere, is also well 
known to the Gilgiti and Astéri subdivisions of the 
Shina people. On great general holidays as well as on 
special occasions of rejoicing, the people meet on the play- 
grounds which are mostly near the larger villages, and 
pursue the game with great excitement and at the risk of 
casualties. The first day I was at Astor, I had the greatest 
difficulty in restoring to his senses a youth of the name of 
Rustem Ali who, like a famous player of the same name at 
Mardo, was passionately fond of the game, and had been 
thrown from his horse. The place of meeting near Astor 
is called the I’dgah. The game is called Torr in Astor, 
and the grounds for playing it are called SHajaran. At 
Gilgit the game is called Buta, and the place SHAWARAN. 
The latter names are evidently of Tibetan origin. [A 
detailed account of the rules and practice of Polo will be 
found in my Hunza-Nagyr Handbook. |] 

The people are also very fond of target practice, shooting 
with bows, which they use dexterously, but in which they 
do not excel the people of Nagyr and Hunza. 

Game is much stalked during the winter. At Astor any 
game shot on the three principal hilis— 7shamé, a high hill 
opposite the fort, Demtdelden and Tshélokot—belong to the 
Nawab of Astor—the sportsman receiving only the head, legs 
and a haunch—or to his representative, then the Tahsildar 
Munshi Rozi Khan. At Gilgit everybody claims what he 
may have shot, but it is customary for the Nawab to 
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receive some share of it. Men are especially appointed to 
watch and track game, and when they discover their where- 
abouts notice is sent to the villages from which parties 
issue, accompanied by musicians, and surround the game. 
Early in the morning, when the ‘“Lohe” dawns, the 
musicians begin to play and a great noise is made which 
frightens the game into the several directions where the 
sportsmen are placed. 

The guns are matchlocks and are called in Gilgiti 
‘“turmak” and in Astér “tumak.” At Gilgit they manu- 
facture the guns themselves or receive them from Badakh- 
shan. The balls have only a slight coating of lead, the 
inside generally being a little stone. The people of Hunza 
and Nagyr invariably place their guns on little wooden 
pegs which are permanently fixed to the gun and are called 
‘‘Dugaza.” The guns are much lighter than those manu- 
factured elsewhere, much shorter and carry much smaller 
bullets than the matchlocks of the Maharaja's troops. They 
carry very much farther than any native Indian gun and 
are fired with almost unerring accuracy. For ‘small shot” 
little stones of any shape—the longest and oval ones being 
preferred—are used. There is one kind of stone especially 
which is much used for that purpose; it is called “ Balésh 
Batt,” which is found in Hunza, Nagyr, Skardo, and near 
the “ Demideldén” hill already noticed, at a village called 
Pareshinghi near Astor. It is a very soft stone and large 
cooking utensils are cut out from it, whence the name, 
‘‘ Balésh ”’ Kettle, ‘“‘ Batt” stone, “ Balésh Batt.” The stone 
is cut out with a chisel and hammer ; the former is called 
“Gitt” in Astéri and ‘“Gukk” in Gilgiti; the hammer 
“tod” and “ Totshting” and in Gilgiti “samdenn.” The 
gunpowder is manufactured by the people themselves.* 


* “Powder” is called “ Jebati” in Astdri and in Gilgiti “ Bilen,” and 
is, in both dialects, also the word used for medicinal powder. It is made 
of Sulphur, Saltpetre and coal. Sulphur = dantzil. Saltpetre = Shor in 
Astori, and Shora in Gilgiti. Coal= Kari. The general proportion of the 
composition is, as my informant put it, after dividing the whole into six and 
a half parts to give 5 of Saltpetre, 1 of coal, and 4 of Sulphur. Some put 
less coal in, but it is generally believed that more than the above proportion 
of Sulphur would make the powder too explosive. 
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The people also play at backgammon, [called in Astdri 
‘ Patshis,” and “Takk” in Gilgiti,] with dice [called in 
Astori and also in Gilgiti “ dall.”] 

Fighting with iron wristbands is confined to Chilasi 
women who bring them over their fists which they are 
said to use with effect. 

The people are also fond of wrestling, of butting each 
other whilst hopping, etc. 

To play the Jew’s harp is considered meritorious as 
King David played it. All other music good Mussulmans 
are bid to avoid. 

The ‘“Sitara” [the Eastern Guitar] used to be much 
played in Yasin, the people of which country as well as 
the people of Hunza and Nagyr excel in dancing, singing 
and playing. After them come the Gilgitis, then the 
Astoris, Chilasis, Baltis, etc. The people of Nagyr are a 
comparatively mild race. They carry on goldwashing 
which is constantly interrupted by kidnapping parties from 
the opposite Hunza. The language of Nagyr and Hunza 
is the Non-Aryan Khajuna and no affinity between that 
language and any other has yet been traced. The Nagyris 
are mostly Shiahs. “They are short and stout and fairer 
than the people of Hunza [the Kunjatis] who are described* 
as ‘‘tall skeletons’ and who were desperate robbers. The 
Nagyris understand Tibetan, Persian and Hindustani. 
Badakhshan merchants were the only ones who could travel 
with perfect safety through Yasin, Chitral and Hunza. 


DANCEst 
Fall into two main divisions: “slow” or “ Buti Harip” 
=Slow Instrument and Quick ‘“ Danni Harip,’=Quick 
Instrument. The Yasin, Nagyr and Hunza people dance 
quickest ; then come the Gilgitis; then the Astoris; then 
the Baltis, and slowest of all are the Ladakis. 


* By the people of Gilgit. My measurements will be found elsewhere. 
The Anthropological Photograph in this Review of October, 1891, shows 
both “tall” and short ‘ skeletons.” 

+ A few remarks made under this head and that of music have been 
taken from Part II, pages 32 and 21, of my “ Dardistan,” in order to render 
the accounts more intelligible. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. V. K 
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When all join in the dance, cheer or sing with gesticula- 
tions, the dance or recitative is called ‘“‘Thapnatt” in 
Gilgiti, and ‘“‘ Burd” in Astéri. [See further on. | 

When there is a solo dance it is called ‘‘natt” in 
Gilgiti, and “nott” in Astori. 

“Cheering” is called ‘‘Halamush” in Gilgiti, and 
‘“Halamish” in Astéri. Clapping of hands is called 
‘“‘tza.” Cries of ‘“ Ya, Yu dea; tza thea, Hii Hiti dea; 
Halamush thea ; shabash” accompany the performances. 

There are several kinds of Dances. The PRasuLkI NATE, 
is danced by ten or twelve people ranging themselves 
behind the bride as soon as she reaches the bridegroom's 
house. This custom is observed at Astér. In this dance 
men swing above sticks or whatever they may happen to 
hold in their hands. 

The Buro’ nat is a dance performed on the Nido holi- 
day, in which both men and women engage—the women 
forming a ring round the central group of dancers, which 
is composed of men. This dance is called THappnat at 
Gilgit. In Dareyl there is a dance in which the dancers 
wield swords and engage in a mimic fight. This dance 
Gilgitis and Astoris call the Darelé nat, but what it is 
called by the Dareylis themselves I do not know. 

The mantle dance is called “Goya nar.” In this 
popular dance the dancer throws his cloth over his ex- 
tended arm. 

When I sent a man round with a drum inviting all the 
Dards that were to be found at Gilgit to a festival, a large 
number of men appeared, much to the surprise of the in- 
vading Dogras, who thought that they had all run to the 
hills. A few sheep were roasted for their benefit ; bread 
and fruit were also given them, and when I thought they 
were getting into a good humour, I proposed that they 
should sing. Musicians had been procured with great 
difficulty, and, after some demur, the Gilgitis sang and 
danced. At first, only one at a time danced, taking his 
sleeves well over his arm so as to let it fall over, and then 
moving it up and down according to the cadence of the 
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music. The movements were, at first, slow, one hand 
hanging down, the other being extended with a command- 
ing gesture. The left foot appeared to be principally 
engaged in moving or rather jerking the body forward. 
All sorts of ‘pas seuls” were danced ; sometimes a rude 
imitation of the Indian Natsh; the by-standers clapping 
their hands and crying out ‘‘Shabash”; one man, a sort of 
Master of Ceremonies, used to run in and out amongst 
them, brandishing a stick, with which, in spite of his very 
violent gestures, he only lightly touched the bystanders, 
and exciting them to cheering by repeated calls, which the 
rest then took up, of ‘Hit, Hit.” The most extraordinary 
dance, however, was when about twelve men arose to 
dance, of whom six went on one side and six on the other ; 
both sides then, moving forward, jerked out their arms so 
as to look as if they had all crossed swords, then receded 
and let their arms drop. This was a war dance, and I was 
told that properly it ought to have been danced with 
swords, which, however, out of suspicion of the Dogras, 
did not seem to be forthcoming. They then formed a 
circle, again separated, the movements becoming more and 
more violent till almost all the bystanders joined in the 
dance, shouting like fiends and literally £zckzng up a fright- 
ful amount of dust, which, after I had nearly become 
choked with it, compelled me to retire.* [I may also notice 
that before a song is sung the rhythm and melody of it are 
given in “solo” by some one, for instance 
Dana dang dani dangda 
nadatig dani, etc., etc., etc. 


(4) BEVERAGES. 
BEER. 
Fine corn (about five or six seevs in weight) is put into a 
kettle with water and boiled till it gets soft, but not pulpy. 
It is then strained through a cloth, and the grain retained and 


* The drawing and description of this scene were given in the ///ustrated 
London News of the 12th February, 1870, under the heading of ‘ A Dance 
at Gilgit.” (It was reproduced in this Review in January, 1892.) 
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put into a vessel. Then it is mixed with a drug that comes 
from Ladak which is called ‘“‘ Papps,” and has a salty taste, 
but in my opinion is nothing more than hardened dough with 
which some kind of drug is mixed. It is necessary that “the 
marks of four fingers ” be impressed upon the ‘“ Papps.” The 
mark of ‘four fingers” make one stick, 2 fingers’ mark } a 
stick, and so forth. This is scraped and mixed with the corn. 
The whole is then put into an earthen jar with a narrow 
neck, after it has received an infusion of an amount of water 
equal to the proportion of corn. The jar is put out into 
the sun—if summer—for twelve days, or under the fire- 
place—if in winter—[where a separate vault is made for it] 
—for the same period. The orifice is almost hermetically 
closed with a skin. After twelve days the jar is opened 
and contains a drink possessing intoxicating qualities. The 
first infusion is much prized, but the corn receives a second 
and sometimes even a third supply of water, to be put out 
again in a similar manner and to provide a kind of Beer for 
the consumer. This Beer is called ‘‘ M6,” and is much 
drunk by the Astdris and Chilasis [the latter are rather 
stricter Mussulmans than the other Shina people]. After 
every strength has been taken out of the corn it is given 
away as food to sheep, etc., which they find exceedingly 
nourishing. ; 
WINE.™ 

The Gilgitis are great wine-drinkers, though not so 
much as the people of Hunza. In Nagyr little wine is 
made. The mode of the preparation of the wine is a simple 
one. The grapes are stamped out by a man who, fortu- 
nately before entering into the wine press, washes his feet 
and hands. The juice flows into another reservoir, which 
is first well laid round with stones, over which a cement is 
put of chalk mixed with sheep-fat which is previously 
heated. The juice is kept in this reservoir; the top is 
closed, cement being put round the sides and only in the 


* Wine is called in Gilgit by the same name as is “ beer” by the Astéris, 
viz.: “M6.” The wine press is called “ Mode Kirr.” The reservoir into 
which it flows is called ‘‘ MGe San.” 
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middle an opening is made over which a loose stone is 
placed. After two or three months the reservoir is opened, 
and the wine is used at meals and festivals. In Dareyl 
(and not in Gilgit, as was told to Vigne,) the custom is 
to sit round the grave of the deceased and eat grapes, nuts 
and Tshilgozas (edible pine). In Astér (and in Childs ?) 
the custom is to put a number of Ghi (clarified butter) cakes 
before the Mulla, [after the earth has been put on the 
deceased | who, after reading prayers over them, distributes 
them to the company who are standing round with their 
caps on. In Gilgit, three days after the burial, bread is 
generally distributed to the friends and acquaintances of the 
deceased. To return to the wine presses, it is to be 
noticed that no one ever interferes with the store of 
another. I passed several of them on my road from 
Tshakerkot onward, but they appeared to have been 
destroyed. This brings me to another custom which all 
the Dards seem to have of burying provisions of every kind 
in cellars that are scooped out in the mountains or near 
their houses, and of which they alone have any knowledge. 
The Maharaja's troops when invading Gilgit often 
suffered severely from want of food when, unknown to 
them, large stores of grain of every kind, butter, ghi, etc., 
were buried close to them. The Gilgitis ‘and other so- 
called rebels, generally, were well off, knowing where to go 
for food. Even in subject Astor it is the custom to lay up 
provisions in this manner. On the day of birth of anyone 
in that country it is the custom to bury a stock of pro- 
visions which are opened on the day of betrothal of the 
young man and distributed. The Ghi, which by that time 
turns frightfully sour, and [to our taste] unpalatable and the 
colour of which is red, is esteemed a great delicacy and is 
said to bring much luck. 


The chalk used for cementing the stones is called ‘“ San 
Batt.” Grapes are called ‘‘ Djatsh,” and are said, together 
with wine, to have been the principal food of Ghazanfar, 
the Raja of Hunza, of whom it is reported that when he 
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heard of the arrival of the first European in Astdér (pro- 
bably Vigne) ‘‘he fled to a fort called Gojal and shut himself 
up in it with his flocks, family and retainers.” He had been 
told that the European was a great sorcerer, who carried 
an army with him in his trunks and who had serpents 
at his command that stretched themselves over any 
river in his way to afford him a passage. I found this 
reputation of European sorcery of great use, and the wild 
mountaineers looked with respect and awe on a little box 
which I carried with me, and which contained some pictures 
of clowns and soldiers belonging to a small magic lantern. 
The Gilgitis consider the use of wine as unlawful; pro- 
bably it is not very long since they have become so 
religious and drink it with remorse. My Gilgitis told me 
that the Mughulli—a sect living in Hunza, Gojal, Yasin and 
Punyal*—considered the use of wine with prayers to be rather 
meritorious than otherwise. A Drunkard is called ‘“ Mato.” 


(c) BIRTH CEREMONIES. 

As soon as the child is born the father or the Mulla repeats 
the “ Bang” in his ear ‘‘ Allah Akbar” (which an Astori, of 
the name of Mirza Khan, said was never again repeated in 
one’s life !). Three days after the reading of the ‘“ Bang ” 
or ‘“ Namaz” in Gilgit and seven days after that ceremony 
in Astor, a large company assembles in which the father or 
grandfather of the newborn gives him a name or the Mulla 
fixes on a name by putting his hand on some word in the 
Koran, which may serve the purpose or by getting some- 
body else to fix his hand at random on a passage or word 
in the Koran. Men and women assemble at that meeting. 
There appears to be no pardah whatsoever in Dardu land, 
and the women are remarkably chaste. The little imitation 
of pardah amongst the Ranis of Gilgit was a mere fashion 
imported from elsewhere. Till the child receives a name 
the woman is declared impure for the seven days previous 
to the ceremony. In Gilgit 27 days are allowed to elapse 


* These are the strange sect of the Mulais about whom more in my 
“ Handbook of Hunza, Nagyr and a part of Yasin.” Second Edition, 1893. 
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till the woman is declared pure. Then the bed and clothes 
are washed and the woman is restored to the company of 
her husband and the visits of her friends. Men and women 
eat together everywhere in Dardu land. In Astér, raw 
milk alone cannot be drunk together with a woman unless 
thereby it is intended that she should be a sister by faith 
and come within the prohibited degrees of relationship. 
When men drink of the same raw milk they thereby swear 
each other eternal friendship. In Gilgit this custom does 
not exist, but it will at once be perceived that much of 
what has been noted above belongs to Mussulman custom 
generally. When a son is born great rejoicings take place, 
and in Gilgit a musket is fired off by the father whilst the 
‘Bang ” is being read. 


(7) MARRIAGE. 

In Gilgit it appears to be a more simple ceremony than 
in Childs and Astér. The father of the boy goes to the 
father of the girl and presents him with a knife about 14 feet 
long, 4 yards of cloth and a pumpkin filled with wine. If 
the father accepts the present the betrothal is arranged. It 
is generally the fashion that after the betrothal, which is 
named: “ Sher gatar wéye, ballé ptye, = 4 yards of cloth 
and a knife he has given, the pumpkin he has drunk,” the 
marriage takes place. A betrothal is inviolable, and is only 
dissolved by death so far as the woman is concerned. The 
young man is at liberty to dissolve the contract. When 
the marriage day arrives the men and women who are 
acquainted with the parties range themselves in rows at the 
house of the bride, the bridegroom with her at his left 
sitting together at the end of the row. The Mulla then 
reads the prayers, the ceremony is completed and the play- 
ing, dancing and drinking begin. It is considered the 
proper thing for the bridegroom’s father, if he belongs to 
the true Shin race, to pay 12 tolas of gold of the value [at 
Gilgit] of 15 Rupees Nanakshahi (10 annas each) to the 
bride’s father, who, however, generally, returns it with the 
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bride, in kind—dresses, ornaments, &c., &c. The 12 tolas 
are not always, or even generally, taken in gold, but oftener 
in kind—clothes, provisions and ornaments. At Astor the 
ceremony seems to be a little more complicated. There 
the arrangements are managed by third parties ; an agent 
being appointed on either side. The father of the young 
man sends a present of a needle and three real (red) 
‘““mungs” called “Iijum” in Chilasi, which, if accepted, 
establishes the betrothal of the parties. Then the father of 
the bride demands fro forma 12 tolas [which in Astor and 
Childs are worth 24 Rupees of the value of ten annas each. | 

All real “Shin” people must pay this dowry for their 
wives in money, provisions or in the clothes which the 
bride’s father may require. The marriage takes place when 
the girl reaches puberty, or perhaps rather the age when 
she is considered fit to be married. It may be mentioned 
here in general terms that those features in the ceremony 
which remind one of Indian customs are undoubtedly of 
Indian origin introduced into the country since the occupation 
of Astor by the Maharaja’s troops. Gilgit which is further off 
is less subject to such influences, and whatever it may have of 
civilization is indigenous or more so than is the case at Astor, 
the roughness of whose manners is truly Childsi, whilst its 
apparent refinement in’some things is a foreign importation. 

When the marriage ceremony commences the young 
man, accompanied by twelve of his friends and by 
musicians, sits in front of the girl’s house. The 
mother of the girl brings out bread and Ghi-cakes on 
plates, which she places before the bridegroom, round whom 
she goes three times, caressing him and finally kissing his 
hand. The bridegroom then sends her back with a present 
of a few rupees or tolas in the emptied plates. Then, after 
some time, as the evening draws on, the agent of the father 
of the boy sends to say that it is time that the ceremony 
should commence. The mother of the bride then stands 
in the doorway of her house with a few other platefuls of 
cakes and bread, and the young man accompanied by his 
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bridesman [‘‘ Shunérr” in Astéri and ‘“Shamaderr” in 
Gilgiti,] enters the house. At his approach, the girl, who 
also has her particular friend, the ‘‘Shaneroy” in Astori, 
and “ Shamaderoy” in Gilgiti, rises. The boy is seated 
at her right, but both in Astér and in Gilgit it is con- 
sidered indecent for the boy to turn round and look at her. 
Then a particular friend, the ‘‘ Dharm-bhai”* of the girl's 
brother asks her if she consents to the marriage. In re- 
ceiving, or imagining, an affirmative, he turns round to the 
Mulla, who after asking three times whether he, she and 
the bridegroom as well as all present are satisfied, reads the 
prayers and completes the ceremonial. Then some rice, 
boiled in milk, is brought in, of which the boy and the girl 
take a spoonful. They do not retire the first night, but 
grace the company with their presence. The people 
assembled then amuse themselves by hearing the musicians, 
eating, &c. 

It appears to be the custom that a person leaves an 
entertainment whenever he likes, which is generally the 
case after he has eaten enough. 

It must, however, not be imagined that the sexes are 
secluded from each other in Dardistan. Young people 
have continual opportunities of meeting each other in the 
fields at their work or at festive gatherings. Love declara- 
tions often take place on these occasions, but if any evil 
intention is perceived the seducer of a girl is punished by 


* The “brother in the faith” with whoim raw milk has been drunk, 
Vide page 41. 


Betrothal, = balli = pumpkin in Gilgiti, Soél—Astori 
Bridegroom, = hileléo, Gil. hildleo. Asté6ri. 
Bride, = hilal 

Bridegroom’s MEN, = garoni, Gil. hilalée, Astori. 
Marriage (vis = garr, Gil. Kash. Astori. 


Dowry, “dab,” Gil. and Astori 
(the grain, ghee and sheep that may accompany the betrothal-present is 
called by the Astdris ‘‘ sakaro.”) 
Husband, 
Wife, 


bardo, Gil. baréyo, Astori. 
Greyn, Gil. gréyn, Astori. 


Wedding dinner “garéy tiki” in Gilgiti, ‘ Kajjéyn bai kyas,” in 
Astori (?) [“tikki” is bread, “bai” is a chippati, kyas = food]. 
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this savage, but virtuous, race with death. The Dards 
know and speak of the existence of “pure love.” “ pak 
Ashiqi.” Their love songs show sufficiently that they are 
capable of a deeper, than mere sexual, feeling. No objec- 
tion to lawful love terminating in matrimony is ever made 
unless the girl or the boy is of a lower caste. In Gilgit, 
however, the girl may be of a lower caste than the bride- 
groom. In Astor it appears that a young man, whose 
parents—to whom he must mention his desire for marrying 
any particular person—refuse to intercede, often attains his 
point by threatening to live in the family of the bride and 
become an adopted son. A “Shin” of true race at Astor 
may live in concubinage with a girl of lower caste, but the 
relatives of the girl if they discover the intrigue revenge 
the insult by murdering the paramour, who, however, does 
not lose caste by the alliance. 

The bridegroom dances as well as his twelve companions. 
The girl ought not to be older than 15 years; but at 12 
girls are generally engaged.* 

The Balti custom of having merely a claim to dowry on 
the part of the woman—the prosecution of which claim so 
often depends on her satisfaction with her husband or the 
rapacity of her relatives—is in spite of the intercourse of 
the Baltis with the Shin people never observed by the 
latter ; not even by the Shin colonists of little Tibet who 
are called “ Brokhpa.” 

When the bridegroom has to go for his bride to a distant 
village he is furnished with a bow. On arriving at his 
native place he crosses the breast of his bride with an 
arrow and then shoots it off. He generally shoots three 
arrows off in the direction of his home. 

At Astor the custom is sometimes to fire guns as a sign 
of rejoicing. This is not done at Gilgit. 

When the bridegroom fetches his bride on the second 
day to his own home, the girl is crying with the women of 


* The Turks say “‘a girl of 15 years of age should be either married or 
curied.” 
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her household and the young man catches hold of her dress 
in front (at Gilgit by the hand) and leads her to the door. 
If the girl cannot get over embracing her people and crying 
with them quickly, the twelve men who have come along 
with the bridegroom (who in Astori are called ‘“ hilalée” = 
bridegrooms and “gardni” in Gilgiti) sing the following 
song :— 
INVITATION TO THE BRIDE. 

Nikastalt quéray kusini  (“astali” ts added to 

Come out hawk’s daughter. the fem. [ntp). 

Nikastali — ke kavanthe (‘‘ balanile,” in Gilgiti). 

Come out why delayest thou! 

Nikastalt mileyn gutlijo. 

Come out (from) thy father’s tent. 


Nikastali ke karanilie. 
Come out why delayest thou. 


Né ro tsharéyn bardéye. 
Do not weep waterfall’s _ fairy. 

Né ro teyn rong boze. 
Do not weep thy colour will go. 

Névo jaro shidate. 
Do not weep brethren’s _ beloved. 

Né ro tty ving  baye. 
Do not weep thy colour will go. 

Neé ro maleyn shidate, 
Do not weep father’s _ beloved. 

Neé ro téy rong boje. 
Do not weep thy colour will go. 

Translation. 


Come out, O daughter of the hawk ! 

Come out, why dost thou delay ? 

Come forth from thy father’s tent, 

Come out and do not delay. 

Weep not! O fairy of the waterfall ! 

Weep not! thy colour will fade ; 

Weep not! thou art the beloved of us all who are thy 
brethren, 

Weep not! thy colour will fade. 
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O Weep not! thou beloved of fathers, [or “thy 
father’s darling.” | 
For if thou weepest, thy face will grow pale. 


Then the young man catches hold of her dress, or in 
Gilgit of her arm, puts her on horseback, and rides off 
with her, heedless of her tears and of those of her com- 
panions. 

(e) FUNERALS. 

Funerals are conducted in a very simple manner. The 
custom of eating grapes at funerals I have already touched 
upon in my allusion to Dureyl in the chapter on “ Wine.” 
Bread is commonly distributed together with Ghi, etc., three 
days after the funeral, to people in general, a custom which 
is called “ Nashi” by the Astoris, and ‘“‘ Khatm” by the 
Gilgitis. When a person is dead, the Mulla, assisted 
generally by a near friend of the deceased, washes the body 
which is then placed in a shroud. Women assemble, weep 
and relate the virtues of the deceased. The body is con- 
veyed to the grave the very day of the decease. In Astor 
there is something in the shape of a bier for conveying the 
dead. At Gilgit two poles, across which little bits of 
wood are placed sideways and then fastened, serve for the 
same purpose. The persons who carry the body think it a 
meritorious act. The women accompany the body for some 
fifty yards and then return to the house to weep. The 
body is then placed in the earth which has been dug up 
to admit of its interment. Sometimes the grave is well- 
cemented and a kind of small vault is made over it with 
pieces of wood closely jammed together. A Pir or saint 
receives a hewn stone standing as a sign-post from the 
tomb. I have seen no inscriptions anywhere. The tomb 
of one of their famous saints at Gilgit has none. I have 
heard people there say that he was killed at that place in 
order to provide the country with a shrine. My Gilgiti 
who, like all his countrymen, was very patriotic, denied it, 


but I heard it at Gilgit from several persons, among 
whom was one of the descendants of the saint. As the 
Saint was a Kashmiri, the veracity of his descendant may 
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be doubted. To return to the funeral. The body is con- 
veyed to the cemetery, which is generally at some distance 
from the village, accompanied by friends. When they 
reach the spot the Mulla reads the prayers standing as in 
the ‘‘ Djenazi”"—any genuflexion, “ ruku” ¢,S) and prostra- 
tion are, of course, inadmissible. After the body has been 
interred the Mulla recites the Fatiha, [opening prayer of 
the Koran] all people standing up and holding out their 
hands as if they were reading a book. The Mulla prays 
that the deceased may be preserved from the fire of hell as 
he was a good man, etc. Then after a short benediction 
the people separate. For three days at Gilgit and seven 
days at Astor the near relatives of the deceased do not eat 
meat. After that period the grave is again visited by the 
deceased’s friends, who, on reaching the grave, eat some 
ghi and bread, offer up prayers, and, on returning, slaughter 
a sheep, whose kidney is roasted and divided in small bits 
amongst those present. Bread is distributed amongst those 
present and a little feast is indulged in, in memory of the 
deceased. I doubt, however, whether the Gilgitis are 
very exact in their religious exercises. The mention of 
death was always received with shouts of laughter by them, 
and one of them told me that a dead person deserved only 
to be kicked. He possibly only joked and there can be 
little doubt that the Gilgit people are not very communi- 
cative about their better feelings. It would be ridiculous, 
however, to deny them the possession of natural feelings, 
although I certainly believe that they are not over-burdened 
with sentiment. In Astér the influence of Kashmir has 
made the people attend a little more to the ceremonies of the 
Mussulman religion. 

In Chilas rigour is observed in the maintenance of 
religious practices, but elsewhere there exists the greatest 
laxity. In fact, so rude are the people that they have no 
written character of their own, and till very recently the 
art of writing (Persian) was confined to, perhaps, the Rajas 
of these countries or rather to their Munshis, whenever 
they had any. Some of them may be able to read the 
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Koran. Even this I doubt, as of hundreds of people I saw 
only one who could read at Gilgit, and he was a Kashmiri 
who had travelled far and wide and had at last settled in 


that country. 
(f) HOLIDAYS. 


The great holiday of the Shin people happened in 1867, 
during the month succeeding the Ramazan, but seems to 
be generally on the sixth of February. It is called the 
“Shind nao,” “the new day of the Shin people.” The 
Gilgitis call the day “ Shinéd bazéno,” “the spring of the 
Shin people.” [The year, it will be remembered, is divided 
into bazono = spring ; walo = summer; shero = autumn; 
yono=winter.| The snow is now becoming a little softer 
and out-of-door life is more possible. The festivities are 
kept up for twelve days. Visits take place and man and 
wife are invited out to dinner during that period. Formerly, 
when the Shins had a Raja or Nawab of their own, it used 
to be the custom for women to dance during those twelve 
days. Now the advent of the Sepoys and the ridiculous 
pseudo-morality of the Kashmir rule have introduced a 
kind of Pardah and the chaste Shin women do not like to 
expose themselvesto thestrangers. Thenthere isthe Nauréz, 
which is celebrated for three, and sometimes for six, days. 

There are five great holidays in the year : 

The I’d of Ramazan. 

The Shino- Nao. 

The Nauroz. 

Kurbani I'd. 

The Kiy Nao,* { Astori, 
Dimnika, L Gilgiti, 

On the last-named holiday the game of Polo is played, 
good clothes are put on, and men and women amuse them- 
selves at public meetings. 

The Shin people are very patriotic. Since the Maharaja’s 
rule many of their old customs have died out, and the sepa- 
ration of the sexes is becoming greater. Their great 
national festival I have already described under the head 


of ‘‘ Historical Legend of Gilgit.” 


* Is celebrated in Autumn when the fruit and corn have become ripe. 
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(g¢) THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE DARDS. 


If the Dards—the races living between the Hindu-Kush 
and Kaghin—have preserved many Aryan customs and 
traditions, it is partly because they have lived in almost 
perfect seclusion from other Muhammadans. In Childs, 
where the Sunni form of that faith prevails, there is little 
to relieve the austerity of that creed. The rest of the 
Muhammadan Dards are Shiahs, and that belief is more 
elastic and seems to be more suited to a quick-witted race, 
than the orthodox form of Islam. Sunniism, however, is 
advancing in Dardistan and will, no doubt, sweep away 
many of the existing traditions. The progress, too, of the 
present invasion by Kashmir, which, although governed by 
Hindus, is chiefly Sunni, will familiarize the Dards with 
the notions of orthodox Muhammadans and will tend to 
substitute a monotonous worship for a multiform supersti- 
tion. I have already noticed that, in spite of the exclusive- 
ness of Hinduism, attempts are made by the Maharaja of 
Kashmir to gather into the fold those races and creeds 
which, merely because they are not Muhammadan, are 
induced by him to consider themselves Hindu. For in- 
stance, the Siah Posh Kafirs, whom I venture also to con- 
sider Dards, have an ancient form of nature-worship which 
is being encroached upon by Hindu myths, not because 
they are altogether congenial but because they constitute 
the religion of the enemies of Muhammadans, their own 
bitter foes who kidnap the pretty Kafir girls and to kill 
whom establishes a claim among Kafirs to consideration. 
In the same way there is a revival of Hinduism in the 
Buddhist countries of Ladak and Zanskar, which belong to 
Kashmir, and ideas of caste are welcomed where a few 
years ago they were unknown. As no one can become a 
Hindu, but any one can become a Muhammadan, Hinduism 
is at a natural disadvantage in its contact with an advancing 
creed and, therefore, there is the more reason why zealous 
Hindus should seek to strengthen themselves by amalga- 


mation with other idolatrous creeds. To return to the 
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Mussulman Dards, it will be easy to perceive by a reference 
to my ethnographical vocabulary what notions are Muham- 
madan and what traces there remain of a more ancient 
belief. The “ world of Gods” is not the mere & 4! which 
their professed religion teaches, nor is the ‘‘ serpent world” 
a Muhammadan term for our present existence. Of course, 
their Maulvis may read “religious lessons” and talk to 
them of Paradise and Hell, but it is from a more ancient 
source that they derive a kindly sympathy with the evil 
spirits “ Yatsh ;” credit them with good actions, describe 
their worship of the sun and moon, and fill the interior of 
mountains with their palaces and songs. Again, it is not 
Islam that tells them of the regeneration of their country 
by fairies—that places these lovely beings on the top of the 
Himalayas and makes them visit, and ally themselves to, 
mankind. The fairies too are not all good, as the Yatsh 
are not all bad. They destroy the man who seeks to 
surprise their secrets, although, perhaps, they condone the 
offence by making him live for ever after in fairy-land. 
Indeed, the more we look into the national life of the 
Dards the less do we find it tinctured by Muhammadan 
distaste of compromise. Outwardly their customs may 
conform to that ceremonial, but when they make death an 
opportunity for jokes and amusement we cannot refuse 
attention to the circumstance by merely explaining it away 
on the ground that they are savages. 1 have noticed the 
prevalence of caste among them, how proud they are of 
their Shin descent, how little (with the exception of the 
more devout Childsis) they draw upon Scripture for their 
personal names, how they honour women and how they 
like the dog, an animal deemed unclean by other Muham- 
madans. The Dards had no hesitation in eating with me, 
but I should not be surprised to hear that they did not do 
so when Mr. Hayward visited them, for the Hinduized 
Mussulman servants that one takes on tours might have 
availed themselves of their supposed superior knowledge of 
the faith to inform the natives that they were making an 
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improper concession to an infidel. A good many Dards, 
however, have the impression that the English are Mussul- 
mans—a belief that would not deter them from killing or 
robbing a European traveller in some districts, if he had 
anything “ worth taking.” Gouhar-Aman [called “ Gorman” 
by the people] of Yasin used to say that as the Koran, the 
word of God, was sold, there could be no objection to sell 
an expounder of the word of God, a Mulla, who unfor- 
tunately fell into his hands. I did not meet any real Shin 
who was a Mulla,* but I have no doubt that, especially in 
Hunza, they are using the services of Mullas in order to 
give a religious sanction to their predatory excursions. I 
have said that the Dards'were generally Shiahs—perhaps 
I ought not to include the Shiah Hunzas among Dards as 
they speak a non-Aryan language unlike any other that I 
knowt—and as a rule the Shiahs are preyed upon by Sunnis. 
Shiah children are kidnapped by Sunnis as an act both 
religious and profitable. Shiahs have to go through the 
markets of Bokhara denying their religion, for which decep- 
tion, by the way, they have the sanction of their own 
priests.{ Can we, therefore, wonder that the Mulai Hunzas 
make the best of both worlds by preferring to kidnap Sunnis 
to their own co-religionists? A very curious fact is the 
attachment of Shiahs to their distant priesthood. We know 
how the Indian Shiahs look to Persia ; how all expect the 
advent of their Messiah, the Imam Mahdi; how the ap- 


* T have already related that a foreign Mulla had found his way to 
Gilgit, and that the people, desirous that so holy a man should not leave 
them and solicitous about the reputation that their country had no shrine, 
killed him in order to have some place for pilgrimage. Similar stories are, 
however, also told about shrines in Afghanistan. My Sazini speaks of 
shrines in Nagyr, Chilas and Yasin, and says that in Sunni Childs there 
are many Mullahs belonging to all the castes—two of the most eminent being 
Kramins of Shatial, about 8 miles from Sazin. About Castes, vde page 172. 

+ I refer to the Khajuna, or Burishki, a language also spoken in Nagyr 
and a part of Yasin, whose inhabitants are Dards. 

{ I refer to the practice of “ Taqqiah.” In the interior of Kabul Hazara, 
on the contrary, I have been told that Pathan Sunni merchants have to 
pretend to be Shiahs, in order to escape being murdered. 
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pointment of Kazis (civil functionaries) is made through 
the Mujtehid [a kind of high priest] and is ratified by the 
ruling power, rather than emanate direct from the secular 
authorities, as is the case with Sunnis. The well-known 
Sayad residing at Bombay, Agha Khan, has adherents 
even in Dardistan, and any command that may reach them 
from him [generally a demand for money] is obeyed im- 
plicitly. Indeed, throughout India and Central Asia there are 
men, some of whom lead an apparently obscure life, whose im- 
portance for good or evil should not be underrated by the 
authorities. [See my “ Hunza and Nagyr Handbook, 1893.”’] 

What we know about the religion of the Siah- Posh 
Kafirs [whom I include in the term ‘‘ Dards”] is very 
little. My informants were two Kafir lads, who lived for 
some weeks in my compound and whose religious notions 
had, no doubt, been affected on their way down through 
Kashmir. That they go once a year to the top of a moun- 
tain as a religious exercise and put a stone on toa cairn ; 
that the number of Muhammadan heads hung up in front 
of their doors indicates their position in the tribe; that 
they are said to sit on benches rather than squat on the 
ground like other Asiatics ; that they are reported to like 
all those who wear a curl in front; that they are fair and 
have blue eyes; that they drink a portion of the blood of a 
killed enemy—this and the few words which have been 
collected of their language is very nearly all we have hitherto 
known about them. What I have been able to ascertain 
regarding them, will be mentioned elsewhere.* 

(4) FORMS OF GOVERNMENT AMONG THE DARDS. 

Childs, which sends a tribute every year to Kashmir for 
the sake of larger return-presents rather than as a sign of 
subjection, is said to be governed by a council of elders, in 
which even women are admitted.t When [ visited Gilgit, 


* Since writing the above, in 1867, a third Kafir from Katdr has entered 
my service, and I have derived some detailed information from him and 
others regarding the languages and customs of this mysterious race, which 
will be embodied in my next volume. [This note was written in 1872. ] 

t Ihave heard this denied by a man from Sazin, but state it on the 
authority of two Chilasis who were formerly in my service. 
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in 1866, it was practically without a ruler, the invading 
troops of Kashmir barely holding their own within a few 
yards of the Gilgit Fort—-a remarkable construction 
which, according to the report of newspapers, was blown 
up by accident in 1876, and of which the only record is 
the drawing published in the //ustrated London News of 
the 12th February 1870.* There is now (1877) a Thanadar 
of Gilgit, whose rule is probably not very different from 
that of his rapacious colleagues in Kashmir. The Gilgitis 
are kept quiet by the presence of the Kashmir army, and 
by the fact that their chiefs are prisoners at Srinagar, where 
other representatives of once reigning houses are also under 
surveillance. Mansur Ali Khan, the supposed rightful 
Raja of Gilgit is there; he is the son of Asghar Ali 
Khan, son of Raja Khan, son of Gurtam Khan—but 
legitimate descent has little weight in countries that are 
constantly disturbed by violence, except in Hunza, where 
the supreme right to rob is hereditary.t The Gilgitis, 
who are a little more settled than their neighbours to the 
West, North and South, and who possess the most refined 
Dardu dialect and traditions, were constantly exposed to 
marauding parties, and the late ruler of Yasin, Gouhar- 
Amin, who had conquered Gilgit, made it .a practice to 
sell them into slavery on the pretext that they were Shiahs 
and infidels. Yasin was lately ruled by Mir Wali, the 
supposed murderer of Mr. Hayward, and is a dependency 
of Chitral, a country which is ruled by Amin-ul-mulk. 
The Hunza people are under Ghazan Khan, the son of 
Ghazanfar,t and seem to delight in plundering their Kirghiz 
neighbours, although all travellers through that inhospitable 

* My Sazini says that only a portion of the Fort was blown up. 

+ Vide Chapter “ Modern History of Dardistan ” for details of the con- 
tending dynasties of that region. 

{ Major Montgomery remarks “the coins have the word Gujanfar on 
them, the name, I suppose, of some emblematic animal. I was however 
unable to find out its meaning.” The word is ,&e¢, Ghazanfar [which 
means in Aradic: lion, hero] and is the name of the former ruler of Hunza 


whose name is on the coins. In Hunza itself, coined money is unknown. 
[For changes since 1866, see ‘‘ Hunza and Nagyr Handbook, 1893.”] 
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region, with the exception of Badakhshan merchants, are 
impartially attacked by these robbers, whose depredations 
have caused the nearest pass from Central Asia to India to be 
almost entirely deserted (1866). At Gilgit I saw the young 
Raja of Nagyr, with a servant, alsoa Nagyri. He wasa 
most amiable and intelligent lad, whose articulation was 
very much more refined than that of his companion, who 
prefixed a guttural to every Khajund word beginning with 
a vowel. The boy was kept a prisoner in the Gilgit Fort 
as a hostage to Kashmir for his father’s good behaviour, 
and it was with some difficulty that he was allowed to see 
me and answer certain linguistic questions which I put to 
him. If he has not been sent back to his country, it would 
be a good opportunity for our Government to get him to 
the Panjab in the cold weather with the view of our obtain- 
ing more detailed information than we now possess regarding 
the Khajuna, that extraordinary language to which I have 
several times alluded. [This was done on my second official 
mission to Kashmir in 1886. | 

The name of 4, Rash, Raza, applied to Muhammadans, 
may sound singular to those accustomed to connect them 
with Hindu rulers. but it is the ancient name for “ King” 
at Gilgit (for which “‘ Nawab” seems a modern substitute 
in that country)—whilst Shah Kathor* in Chitral, Tham in 
Hunza and Nagyr, Mitérr (Mehter) and Bakhté in Yasin 
and Trakhné in Gilgit offer food for speculation. The Hunza 
people say that the King’s race is Mogholote (or Mogul ?) ; 
they call the King Sawwash and affirm that he is Aishea 
(this probably means that he is descended from Ayesha, the 
wife of Muhammad).t Under the king or chief, for the 


* This was the zame of the grandfather of Amdan-ul-Mulk, the present 
ruler of Chitral (1877). Cunningham says that the #¢/e of “‘Kathor ” has been 
held for 2000 years. I may incidentally mention that natives of India 
who had visited Chitral did not know it by any other name than “ Kash- 
kar” the name of the principal town, whilst Chitral was called “a Kafir 
village surrounded by mountains” by Neyk Muhammad, a Lughmani 
Nimtsha (or half) Mussulman in 1866. 

+ This is the plausible Gilgit story, which will, perhaps, be adopted in 
Hunza when it becomes truly Muhammadan. In the meanwhile, my en- 
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time being, the most daring or intriguing hold office and a 
new element of disturbance has now been introduced into 
Dardistan by the Kashmir faction at every court [or rather 
robber’s nest| which seeks to advance the interests or 
ulterior plans of conquest of the Maharaja, our feudatory. 
Whilst the name of Wazir is now common for a “ minister,” 
we find the names of the subordinate offices of Trangpa, 
Yarfa, Zeytti, Gopa, etc., etc., which point to the reminis- 
cences of Tibetan Government and a reference to the 
“Official Designations” in Part II. of my ‘“ Dardistan” 
will direct speculation on other matters connected with the 
subject. 

I need scarcely add that under a Government, like that 
of Chitral, which used to derive a large portion of its 
revenue from kidnapping, the position of the official slave- 
dealer (Diwanbigi)* was a high one. Shortly before I 
visited Gilgit, a man used to sell for a good hunting dog 
(of which animal the Dards are very fond), two men for a 
pony and three men for a large piece of pattti (a kind of 
woollen stuff). Women and weak men received the pre- 
ference, it being difficult for them to escape once they have 
reached their destination. Practically, all the hillmen are 
republicans. The name for servant is identical with that 
of “companion ;’ it is only the prisoner of another tribe 
who is a “slave.” The progress of Kashmir will certainly 
have the effect of stopping, at any rate nominally, the trade 
in male slaves, but it will reduce all subjects to the same 
dead level of slavery and extinguish that spirit of freedom, 
and with it many of the traditions, that have preserved the 
Dard races from the degeneracy which has been the fate of 





deavour in 1866 to find traces of Alexander the Great’s invasion in Dardis- 
tan, has led to the adoption of the myth of descent from that Conqueror by 
the Chinese Governor or the ancient hereditary ‘Tham ” of Hunza, who 
really is “ ayeshd,” or “heaven-born,” owing to the miraculous conception 
of a female ancestor. ‘‘Mogholot” is the direct ancestor of the kindred 
Nagyr line, “ Girkis,” his twin-brother and deadly foe, being the ancestor 
of the Hunza dynasty. 
* This designation is really that of the Minister of Finances. 
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Government is one whose occasional tyranny is often relieved 
by rebellion. I think the Dard Legends and Songs show 
that the Dards are a superior people to the Dogras, who 
wish to take their country in defiance of treaty obligations, 
and I, for one, would almost prefer the continuance of 
present anarchy which may end in a national solution or 
in a drect alliance with the British, to the ¢gzczer policy of 
Kashmir which, without shedding blood,* has drained the 
resources of that Paradise on earth and killed the intellectual 
and moral life of its people. The administration of justice 
and the collection of the taxes in Dardistan are carried on, 
the former with some show of respect for religious injunc- 
tions, the latter with sole regard to whatever the tax-gatherer 
can immediately lay his hand upon. 


(?) HABITATIONS. 

Most of the villages, whose names | have given else- 
where, are situate on the main line of roads which, as 
everywhere in Himalayan countries, generally coincides 
with the course of rivers. The villages are sometimes 
scattered, but as a rule, the houses are closely packed 
together. Stones are heaped up and closely cemented, and 
the upper story, which often is only a space shielded by 
a cloth or by grass-bundles on a few poles, is generally 
reached by a staircase from the outside.t Most villages 
are protected by one or more wooden forts, which—with 
the exception of the Gilgit fort — are rude blockhouses, 
garnished with rows of beams, behind which it is easy to 
fight as long as the place is not set on fire. Most villages 
also contain an open space, generally near a fountain, where 
the villagers meet in the evening and young people make 
love to each other.{ Sometimes the houses contain a 


* I refer only to the present rule of Kashmir itself and not to the 
massacres by Kashmir troops in Dardistan, of which details are given else- 
where. 

+ Vide my comparison between Dardu buildings, etc., and certain ex- 
cavations which I made at Takht-i-Bahi in Yusufzai in 1870. 

{ Seduction and adultery are punished with death in Chilas and the 
neighbouring independent Districts. Morality is, perhaps, not quite so 
stern at Gilgit, whilst in Yasin and Nagyr great laxity is said to prevail. 
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subterranean apartment which is used asa cellar or stable— 
at other times, the stable forms the lower part of the house 
and the family live on the roof under a kind of grass-tent. 
In Ladak, a little earth heaped up before the door and 
impressed with a large wooden seal, was sufficient, some 
years ago, to protect a house in the absence of its owner. 
In Dardistan bolts, etc., show the prevailing insecurity. 
I have seen houses which had a courtyard, round which 
the rooms were built, but generally all buildings in Dar- 
distan are of the meanest description—the mosque of 
Gilgit, in which I slept one night whilst the Sepoys were 
burying two or three yards away from me, those who were 
killed by the so-called rebels, being almost as miserable a 
construction as the rest. The inner part of the house is 
generally divided from the outer by a beam which goes 
right across. My vocabulary will show all the implements, 
material, etc., used in building, etc. Water-mills and wind- 
mills are to be found. 

Cradles were an unknown commodity till lately. I have 
already referred to the wine and treasury cellars excavated in 
the mountains, and which provided the Dards with food 
during the war in 1866, whilst the invading Kashmir troops 
around them were starving. Baths (which were unknown 
till lately) are sheltered constructions under waterfalls; in 
fact, they are mere sheltered douche-baths. There is no 
pavement except so far as stones are placed in order to 
show where there are zo roads. The rooms have a fire- 
place, which at Astor (where it is used for the reception of 
live coals) is in the middle of the room. The conservancy 
arrangements are on the slope of the hills close to the 
villages, in front of which are fields of Indian corn, etc. 


(7) DIVISIONS OF THE DARD RACES. 

The name of Dardistan (a hybrid between the “ Darada” of 
Sanscrit writings and a Persian termination) seems now to be 
generally accepted. I include in it all the countries lying 
between the Hindu Kush and Kaghan (lat. 37° N. and long. 
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73° E. to lat. 35° N., long. 74°30’ E.). Ina restricted sense 
the Dards are the race inhabiting the mountainous country of 
Shinaki, detailed further on, but I include under that desig- 
nation not only the Childsis, Astéris, Gilgitis, Dureylis, 
etc., but also the people of Hunza, Nagyr, Chitral and 
Kafiristan.* As is the case with uncivilized races generally, 
the Dards have no name in common, but call each Dard 
tribe that inhabits a different valley by a different name. 
This wili be seen in subjoined Extract from my Ethno- 
graphical Vocabulary. The name “ Dard” itself was not 
claimed by any of the race that I met. If asked whether 
they were “ Dards” they said ‘‘ certainly,” thinking I mis- 
pronounced the word “dade” of the Hill Panjabi which 
means “ wild” “ independent,” and is a name given them by 
foreigners as well as “ yaghi,”=rebellious [the country is in- 
differently known as Yaghistan, Kohistan and, since my visit 
in 1866 as “ Dardistan,” a name which I see Mr. Hayward 
has adopted]. I hope the name of Dard will be retained, 
for, besides being the designation of, at least, ove tribe, 
it connects the country with a range known in Hindu 
mythology and history. However, I must leave this and 
other disputed points for the present, and confine myself 
now to quoting a page of Part II. of my “ Dardistan” for 
the service of those whom the philological portion of that 
work has deterred from looking at the descriptive part. 
“SHIN are all the people of Childs, Astér, Dureyl or 
Daréll, Gor, Ghilghitt or Gzzz. All these tribes do not 
acknowledge the ‘ Guraizis,’ a people inhabiting the Guraiz 
valley between Chilas and Kashmir, as Shéz, although the 
Guraizis themselves think so. The Guraizi dialect, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly Shinaé, much mixed with Kashmiri. 


* Since writing the above I have discovered that the people of Kandia 
—an unsuspected race and country lying between Swat and the Indus— 
are Dards and speak a Dialect of Shind, of which specimens are given 
elsewhere in my “ Races of the Hindukush.” 

+ The word ought to be transliterated “ Gilgit” —SS and pronounced 
as it would be in German, but this might expose it to being pronounced as 
“ Jiljit” by some English readers, so I have spelt it here as “ Ghilghit.” 
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“The Shins* call themselves ‘ Shin, Shina 16k, Shinaki,’ 
and are very proud of the appellation, and in addition to 
the above-named races include in it the people of Torr, 
Harben, Sazin, [districts of, or rather near, Childs]; Tanyire 
[Tangir] belonging to Daréll; also the people of Kholi- 
Palus whose origin is Shin, but who are mixed with Afghans. 
Some do not consider the people of Kholi-Palus as Shin.+ 
They speak both Shind and Pukhtu [pronounced by the 
Shin people ‘ Postd.’]_ The Baltis, or Little Tibetans, call 
the Shin and also the Nagyr people ‘ Brokhpd,’ or, as a 
term of respect, ‘ Brokhpa baébo.’t Offshoots of the ‘Shin’ 
people live in Little Tibet and even the district of Dras, 
near the Zojilé pass on the Ladak road towards Kashmir, 
was once Shin and was called by them Humess. I was the 
first traveller who discovered that there were Shin colonies 
in Little Tibet, viz.: the villages of Shingdtsh, Sdspur, 
Brashbrialdo, Bashé, Danal djtinele, Tatshin, Dordét (in- 
habited by pure Shins), Zungét, Tortzé (in the direction of 
Rongdu) and Duro, one day’s march from Skardo.’§ 


The Childsis call themselves Bodé.|| 
‘a 2 ,, their fellow-countrymen of Takk = 
“ Kané” or Takke-Kané. 
[the Matshuké are now an extinct race, at all events in 
Dardistan proper. | 


* In a restricted sense “Shin” is the name of the highest caste of the 
Shin race. ‘‘ ROno” is the highest official caste next to the ruling families. 

+ My Sazini says that they are really Shins, Yashkuns, Doms and 
Kramins, but pretend to be Afghans. Vzde List of Castes, page 172. 
Kholi-Palus are f¢wo Districts, Khdli and Palus, whose inhabitants are 
generally fighting with each other. Shepherds from these places often 
bring their flocks for sale to Gilgit. I met a few. 

{ This name is also and properly given by the Baltis to their Dard 
fellow-countrymen. Indeed the Little Tibetans look more like Dards 
than Ladakis. 

§$ Place aux dames! For six years I believed myself “the discoverer ” 
of this fact, but I find that, as regards Kartakchun in Little Tibet, I have 
been nearly anticipated by Mrs. Harvey, who calls the inhabitants “ Dards,” 
“ Daruds ” (or “ Dardoos).” 

|| My Sazini calls the people of his own place = Bigé; those of Térr= 
Manuké, and those of Harbenn = Jure. 
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The Chilasis call Gilgitis = Gdé77. 


- » » Astoris = Astorize. 
" - , Gors=Gorize. 
¥ i » Dureylis= Daréle. 


" - ,, Baltis=Paldye. Gil. = Poléle. 
” ” ” Ladaki= Ro??. Pl. of Bot. 


ve ‘ ». Kashmiris= Kashire. 

r ” » Dogras= Sze? [Sikhs] now “ Dogréy.” 
- a ., Affghans = Paténz. 

» = » Nagyris= Khadjuni. 

9 es » Hunzas= Hunzize. 


" ‘ », Yasinis= Pore. 
* * » Punyalis= Punyé. 
* ¥ » Kirghiz= Azrghiz. 

Notre.—The Kirghiz are described by the Chilasis as 
having flat faces and small noses and are supposed to be 
very white and beautiful, to be Nomads and to feed on milk, 
butter and mutton. 


The Childsis call the people between Hunza and the 
Pamér [our Pamir] on the Yarkand road = Gojal. 


There are also other Gojils under a Raja of Gojal on 
the Badakhshan road. 


The Chilasis call the Siah Posh Kafirs = Bashgali (Bashgal 
is the name of the country inhabited by this people who 
enjoy the very worst reputation for cruelty). They are 
supposed to kill every traveller that comes within their 
reach and to cut his nose or ear off as a trophy.* 


The Chilasis were originally four tribes; viz. : 


The Bagoté of Buner. 

The Kané of Takk. 

The Boté of the Childs fort. 

The Matshuké of the Matshuké fort. 


* The two Kafirs in my service in 1866, one of whom was a Bashgali, 
seemed inoffensive young men. They admitted drinking a portion of the 
blood of a killed enemy or eating a bit of his heart, but I fancy this practice 
proceeds more from bravado than appetite. In “ Davies’ Trade Report ” 
I find the following Note to Appendix XXX., page CCCLXII. “The 
ruler of Chitral is in the habit of enslaving all persons from the tribes of 
Kalash, Dangini and Bashghali, idolaters living in the Chitral territory.” 
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The Boté and the Matshuké fought. The latter were 
defeated, and are said to have fled into Astor and Little 
Tibet territory. 

A Foreigner is called “ dsho.” 

Fellow-countrymen are called “ maléki.” 

The stature of the Dards is generally slender and wiry 
and well suited to the life of a mountaineer. They are 
now gradually adopting Indian clothes, and whilst this will 
displace their own rather picturesque dress and strong, 
though rough, indigenous manufacture, it may also render 
them less manly. They are fairer than the people of the 
plains (the women of Yasin being particularly beautiful 
and almost reminding one of European women), but on 
the frontier they are rather mixed—the Chilasis with the 
Kaghanis and Astdéris—the Astéris and Gilgitis with the 
Tibetans, and the Guraizis with the Tibetans on the one 
hand and the Kashmiris on the other. The consequence 
is that their sharp and comparatively clear complexion 
(where it is not under a crust of dirt) approaches, in some 
Districts, a Tatar or Moghal appearance. Again, the 
Nagyris are shorter than the people of Hunza to whom I 
have already referred. Just before 1 reached the Gilgit 
fort, I met a Nagyri, whose yellow moustache and general 
appearance almost made me believe that I had come across 
a Russian in disguise. I have little hesitation in stating 
that the pure Shin looks more like a European than any 
high-caste Brahmin of India. Measurements were taken 
by Dr. Neil of the Lahore Medical College, but have, 
unfortunately, been lost, of the two Shins who accompanied 
me to the Panjab, where they stayed in my house for a few 
months, together with other representatives of the various 
races whom I had brought down with me. The prevalence 
of caste among the Shins also deserves attention. We 
have not the Muhammadan Sayad, Sheykh, Moghal, and 
Pathan (which, no doubt, will be substituted in future for 
the existing caste designations), nor the Kashmiri Muham- 


madan equivalents of what are generally mere names for 
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occupations. The following List of Dard Castes may be 
quoted appropriately from Part II. of my “ Dardistan ” :— 


“ CASTES. 

“ Raja (highest on account of position). 

“ Wazir (of Suin race, and also the official caste of ‘ Réno’). 

“SHIN the highest caste; the Shinai people of pure 
origin, whether they be Astdris, Gilgitis, Chilasis, etc., etc.* 

They say that it is the same race as the ‘ Moghals’ of 
India. Probably this name only suggested itself to them 
when coming in contact with Mussulmans from Kashmir or 
the Panjab. The following castes are named in their order 
of rank (for exact details, see ‘‘ Hunza Handbook”) : 
“ Vashkunn =a caste formed by the intermixture (?) be- 
{the great land- tween the Shin and a lower [aboriginal ?| 
owning race race. A Shin may marry a Yashkunn 
found in posses- woman [called ‘ Yashkini;] but no 
sion by the in- Ydshkunn can marry a Shindy=Shin 
vading Shins.] | woman. 


“ Tatshén _=caste of carpenters. 
“ Tshayjé  =weavers. The Gilgitis call this caste: 
‘ Byétshot.’ 
“ Akar = ironmonger. 
“ Kill = potter. 
s el . praeeneanens \ (the lowest castes). 
ramin =tanner? | 


* Both my Gilgiti follower, Ghulam Muhammad, and the Astori retainer, 
Mirza Khan, claimed to be pure Shins. 

+ My Sazini says that the Doms are below the Kramins and that there 
are only 4 original castes: Shin, Yashkunn, Kramin [or “ Kaminn”] and 
Dom, who, to quote his words, occupy the following relative ranks : ‘The 
Shin is the right hand, the Yashkunn the left ; the Kramin the right foot, 


the Dom the left foot.” ‘The other castes are mere names for occupa- 
tions.” ‘A Shin or Yashkunn can trade, cultivate land or be a shepherd 
without loss of dignity —- Kramins are weavers, carpenters, etc., but 


not musicians—as for leather, it is not prepared in the country. Kramins 
who cultivate land consider themselves equal to Shins. Déms can follow 
any employment, but, if a Dom becomes a Mulla, he is respected. 
Members of the several castes who misbehave are called Min, Pashgun, 
Mamin and Mom respectively. ‘A man of good caste will espouse sides 
and fight to the last even against his own brother.” Revenge is a duty, as 
among Afghans, but is not transmitted from generation to generation, if 
the first murderer is killed. A man who has killed another, by mistake, 
in a fight or otherwise, seeks a frank forgiveness by bringing a rope, shroud 
and a buffalo to the relatives of the deceased. The upper castes can, if 
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“N.B.—The Brokhpé are a mixed race of Dardu- 
Tibetans, as indeed are the Astoris [the latter of whom, 
however, consider themselves very pure Shins]; the Guréizzs 
are probably Dardu-Kashmiris; but I presume that the 
above division of caste is known, if not upheld, by every 
section of the Shina people. The castes most prevalent in 
Guraiz are evidently Kashmiri as : 


“Bhat. Lon. Dar. Way. Rater. Thokr. Baga.” 


GENEALOGY OF THE GILGIT, YASIN, CHITRAL, 
NAGYR, HUNZA, AND OTHER DYNASTIES 
SINCE 1800. 

I.—GILGIT ... sia ... Gurtam Khan (1800), hereditary ruler of 
| Gilgit, whose dynasty can be traced 
| to the daughter of Shiribadatt, the 

Jast, almost mythical, Heathen Shin 
|  Rajaof Gilgit. Kaulled in 1810 by 
| Suleyman Shah of Yasin. 
| 


| | 
Raja Khan (?) died Muhammad Khan reigns till Abbas Ali, killed 
1814. 1826 and is killed by in 1815 by Sulei- 
_ Suleyman Shah of Yasin. man Shah. 


| 
Asghar Ali killed on his flight to Nagyr by Suleyman Shah. 


Mansur Ali Khan, 

(the rightful Raja of Gilgit. probably still a prisoner in Srinagar). 
1827.—Azad Shah, Raja of Gakutsh, appointed ruler of Gilgit by Suleyman 
Shah whom he kills in 1829. 

Tahir Shah of Nagyr conquers Gilgit in 1834 
| and kills Azad. 


| | 
es Khan, killed Kerim Khan, (Raja of Gor), Suleyman Khan, 
by Gauhar Aman of (calls in Kashmir troops 
Yasin, in 1844. under Nathe Shah in 1844) 
was killed in 1848 in Hunza. 


| | 
Muhammad Khan died Suleyman Khan. Sultan Muham- Rustam 
in 1859 when on a mad. Khan. 
visit to Srinagar. 


| | 
Aliddd Khan (son of Mu- Ghulam Hayder. 


hammad Khan’s sister). 

II.—YASIN DYNASTY. It is said that both the Yasin and the Chitral 
dynasties are descended from a common ancestor “ Kathor.” The Gilgitis 
call the Yasinis “ Poryalé ” and the Chitralis ‘‘ Katoré.” 





there are no Kramins in their villages, do ironmonger’s and carpenter’s 
work, without disgrace; but must wait for Kramins or Déms for weaver’s 
work. The women spin. The “ Ddms” are the “ Roms” of Gipsy lore. 
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Khushwakt (?) died 1800 (?) from whom the present dynasty derives the 
name of “ Khushwaktia.” [A Raja of that name and dignity often met me 
at Srinagar in 1886. ] 

He had two sons, Su/eyman Shah and Malik Amén Shah. ‘The former 
died about 1829 and left four sons and a daughter whom he married to 
Ghazanfar, the Rajah of Hunza. ‘The names of the sons are Azmat Shah, 
the eldest, Ahmad Shah, Rahim Khan and Zarmast Khan. 

Malik Amdén Shah was the father of seven or, as some say, of ten sons, 
the most famous of whom was GAUHAR AMAN, surnamed “ Adam farosh” 
(the man-seller) the third son. The names of the sons are: Khuda Aman, 
Duda Aman, Gauhar Aman, Khalil Aman, Akbar Aman (who was killed 
by his nephew Malik Aman, eldest son of his brother Gauhar-Aman); Isa 
BAHADUR (son of Malik Amédn Shah by a concubine), Gulsher, Mahter 
Sakhi, Bahadur Khan (who was murdered) and Mir Aman (?) of Mistuch (?). 

Gauhar Amén \eft seven sons : MALIK AMAN (also called Mir Kammu ? 
now in Tangir?) Bahadur Aman, murdered by Lochan Singh, Mir Vatt 
(who killed Hayward), Mir Ghazi, PanLWAN (who killed Mir Vali), Khan 
Dauran and Shajayat Khan. [The Khushwaktia Dynasty has since been 
dispossessed by the kindred dynasty of Chitral in 1884.] 


III.—CHITRAL OR “SHAH KATHORIA” DYNASTY. 


SHAH Karuor, the son of Shah Afzal, (who died about 1800) was a 
soldier of fortune who dispossessed the former ruler, whose grandson, Vigne 
saw in the service of Ahmad Shah, the independent ruler of Little Tibet 
in 1835. Cunningham considers that the name of Kathor is a title that 
has been borne by the rulers of Chitral for 2,000 years. 

Shah Kathor had a brother, Sarbaland Khan, whose descendants do 
not concern us, and four sons and a daughter married to Gauhar Aman of 
Yasin. The names of the sons were: Shah Afzal (who died in 1858), 
Tajammul Shah who was killed in 1865 by his nephew Adam-khor—or 
man-eater—(so called from his murderous disposition ; his real name was 
Muhtarim Shah), Ghazab Shah (who died anatural death) and Afrasiab (who 
was killed). The murdered Tajammul Shah left two sons namely Malik Shah 
(who revenged his father’s death by killing Adam Khor), and Sayad Ali Shah. 

Shah Afzal \eft AMAN-UL-MULK, his eldest son, the present ruler of 
Chitral [1872] Adam-khér (who usurped the rule for a time) ; Kohkan Beg, 
ruler of Drus ; a daughter whom he married to Rahmat-ulla-Khan, chief 
of Dir; Muhammad Ali Beg; Yadgar Beg; Bahadur Khan ; and another 
daughter whom Gauhar-Amdan married as well as Shah Afzal’s sister and 
had Pahlwan by her. 

Aman-ul-Mulk married a daughter of the late Ghazan Khan, chief of 
Dir, by whom he had Sardar (his eldest son), also called Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
Aman-ul-Mulk’s other sons are Murad and others whose names will be found 
elsewhere. One of his daughters is married to Jehandar Shah, the former 
tuler of Badakhshan and the other to the son of the present Chief, Mir 
Mahmud Shah. [Full details are given elsewhere of the Yasin-Chitral house. | 


IV.—The names of the principal chiefs of the Chilasis and of the 
Yaghistanis (the independent Hill tribes of Darél, Hédfr, Tangir, etc.) 
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have already been given in my “history” of their “ Wars with Kashmir.” 
Just as in Chilas and Kandia, the administration is in the hands of a 
Board of Elders. The Maharaja of Kashmir only obtains tribute from 
three villages in Chilaz, véz., the villages of Childs, Takk and Bundar. 
V.—Nacyp,* [is tributary to Ahmad 

Shah of Little Tibet about the 

beginning of this century, but 


soon throws off this allegiance 
to Ahmad Shah under Alif 


Khan.](?) ... said ... Alif Khan. 1800 (?) 
| 
{‘ Nagyr,” which Col. Bid- Rajah Zahid Jafar (the present Raja 
dulph very properly writes of Nagyr). 


“ Nager” (like “ Pamer” 
is now spelt ‘‘ Nagar,” so 


as to confound it with Son (a hostage for his father’s adhe- 
the Indian “* Nagar” for sion to Kashmir, whom I saw at 
‘*town, | from which it is Gilgit in 1866). The names of 


quite different.) his maternal uncles are Shah Is- 


kandar and Raja Kerim Khan (?) 
the elder brother. (The full genea- 
logy of Hunza-Nagyr is given else- 


where. ) 
VI.—Huvnza -“ eke .... Ghazanfar, died 1865. 
| 
Ghazan Khan, present ruler.t 
VII.—BADAKHSHAN sae ... Sultan Shah. 
| 
| oe 
Rejeb Shah. Mirza Kalan. 
Ahmad Shah. | 


NIZAM-UD-DIN. Yusuf Saad-ulla 
(surnamed Ali Khan. 
| a+ - ar Mir SHAH). Khan. 


Rahmat Shah Ibra- Manmup SHAH [1872] 

Shah. him Khan. (present ruler of | | 
Badakhshan — Shaja-ul JEHAN- Suley- Shah- 
under Kabul) Mulk. bar = man_= zada 








stayed a long SHAH, Shah. Hasan. 
time with his the former Abdulla 
maternal uncle, ruler, inde- Khan (by 
the ruler of Kun- pendent of a concu- 
duz, whence he Kabul (now bine). 
has often been (1872) a fugi- 
miscalled ‘‘a Sayad tive ; infests the 
from Kunduz.” Kolab road). 


Yusuf Ali Khan had seven sons: Mirza Kalan, surnamed Mir Jan ; Hazrat 
Jan; Ismail Khan ; Akbar Khan; Umr Khan, Sultan Shah ; Abdur- 
rahim Khan (by a concubine). 

Saad-ulla Khan had two sons: Baba Khan and Mahmud Khan (by a 
concubine). 


* Only so much has been mentioned of the Genealogies of the rulers of Nagyr, Hunza, 
and Dir, as belongs to this portion of iny account of Dardistan. 

+ Full details of the successor of Ghazan Khan to the present vassal of the Kashmir 
(Anglo-Indian) Government are given elsewhere. 
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VIII.—Dir dee bes .... Ghazan Khan (a very powerful ruler. 
Chitral is said to have once 
been tributary to him). 


Rahmat-ulla Khan and other eight 
sons (dispersed or killed in 
struggles for the Chiefship). 

The connection of Little Tibet with the Dard countries had ceased 
before 1800. 


ROUGH CHRONOLOGICAL SKETCH OF 
THE HISTORY OF DARDISTAN SINCE 1800. 


1800.—Gurtam Khan, hereditary ruler of the now dispossessed Gilgit 
Dynasty, rules 10 years in peace; is killed in an engagement 
with Suleyman Khan, Khushwaktia, great uncle of the famous 
Gauhar Aman (or Gorman) of Yasin. 

1811.—Muhammad Khan, the son of Gurtam Khan, defeats Suleyman 
Khan, rules Gilgit for 15 years in peace and perfect independence 
whilst— 

1814.—(Sirdar Muhammad Azim Khan, Barakzai, is ruler of Kashmir). 

1819.—Ranjit Singh annexes Kashmir. 

1826.—Suleyman Khan of Yasin again attacks Gilgit and kills Muhammad 
Khan and his brother, Abbas Alii Muhammad Khan’s son, 
Asghar Ali, is also killed on his flight to Nagyr. 

1827.—Suleyman Shah appoints Azad Khan (?), petty Raja of Gakutsh, 
over Gilgit as far as Bunji; Azad Khan ingratiates himself with 
the people and rebels against Suleyman Shah whom he kills (?) 
in 1829. 

1829.—Suleyman Shah, head of the Khushwaktia family of Yasin, dies. 

1833.—Gauhar Aman turns his uncle, Azmat Shah, out of Yasin. 

1834.—Azad Khan is attacked by Tahir Shah of Nagyr and killed. ‘Tahir 
Shah, a Shiah, treats his subjects well. Dies 1839. Vigne visits 
Astor in 1835, but ‘Tahir Shah will not allow him to cross over 
to Gilgit. At that time the Sikhs had not conquered any Dard 
country. Ahmad Shah was independent ruler of Little Tibet 
(Baltistan) and under him was Jabar Khan, chief of Astér (whose 
descendants,* like those of Ahmad Shah himself and of the 
Ladak rulers are now petty pensioners under Kashmir surveil- 
lance). (The Little Tibet dynasty had once, under Shah Murad, 
about 1660, conquered Hunza, Nagyr, Gilgit and Chitral, where 
that ruler built a bridge near the fort.) Zorawar Singh conquers 
Little Tibet in 1840, but no interference in Dard affairs takes 
place till 1841 when the Sikhs are called in as temporary allies 
by the Gilgit ruler against Gauhar Aman of Yasin. 

1840.—Sakandar Khan, son of Tahir Shah, succeeds to the throne of 
Gilgit and rnles the country—with his brothers, Kerim Khan and 
Suleyman Khan. 


* Abbas Khan (?) now at Srinagur and Bahadur Khan (?). 
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1841.—Gauhar Aman of Yasin conquers Gilgit. Its ruler, Sikandar Khan, 
asks Sheikh Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, Governor of Kashmir on behalf 
of the Sikhs, for help. 

1842.—1,000 Kashmir troops sent under Nathe Shah, a Panjabi. 

1843.—Sikandar Khan is murdered at Bakrot at the instigation of Gauhar 
Aman. 

1844.—Gauhar Aman of Yasin re-conquers the whole country, selling 
many of its inhabitants into slavery. 

Nathe Shah, joined by Kerim Khan, younger brother of Sikandar 
Khan and 4,000 reinforcements, takes Numal Fort, but his 
subordinate Mathra Das is met at Sher Kila (20 miles from 
Gilgit) by Gauhar Aman and defeated. 

1845.— Karim Khan succeeds his brother as ruler (called ‘ Raja,” although 
a Muhammadan) of Gilgit and pays a small sum for the retention 
of some Kashmir troops in the Gilgit Fort under Nathe Shah. 
The Rajas of Hunza, Nagyr and Yasin [Gauhar Aman sending 
his brother Khalil Aman to Sheikh Iman-ud-din] now seek to be 
on good terms with Kashmir, especially as its representatives, the 
tyrannical Nathe Shah and his equally unpopular successor, Atar 
Singh, are removed by its Muhammadan Governor. 

1846.—Karim Khan, Raja of Gor, another son of Tahir Shah, calls in 
Nathe Shah and defeats Gauhar Aman at Basin, close to Gilgit. 
A succession of officers of Ghulab Singh then administer the 
country in connexion with the Raja of Gilgit (Wazir Singh, Ranjit 
Rai, Bakhshu, Ali Bakhsh and Ahmad Ali Shah, brother or 
cousin of Nathe Shah). 

“ KASHMIR AND ITS DEPENDENCIES EASTWARD OF THE INDUS” 
are made over by the British to the Hindu Ghulab Sirgh. Gilgit, 
which lies to the westward of the Indus, is thus excluded from 
the dominions of that Maharaja. Gilgit was also, strictly speak- 
ing, not a dependency of Kashmir. ; 

1847.—The Maharaja restores Nathe Shah, whilst confirming his cousin 
Nazar Ali Shah as Military Commandant of Gilgit. Raja Kerim 
Khan sends his brother Suleyman Khan on a friendly mission to 
Srinagar, where he dies. Vans Agnew arrives at Chalt on the 
Gilgit frontier towards Nagyr and makes friends with the people, 
who at first thought that he came accompanied by troops. 

1848.—Isa Bahadur, the half-brother of Gauhar Amdn by a concubine of 
Malik Aman Shah, is expelled from Sher Kila, a Fort belonging 
to Punyal, a dependency of Yasin, and finds refuge with the 
Maharaja, who refuses to give him up. Gauhar Aman accord- 
ingly sends troops under his brother Akbar Amdn and captures 
the Bargu and Shukayot Forts in Gilgit territory. The Rajas 
of Hunza and Nagyr combine with Gauhar Aman and assisted 
by the Gilgit people, with whom Kerim Khan was unpopular 
because of his friendship for Kashmir, defeat and kill Nathe 
Shah and Kerim Khan. Gauhar Aman captures the Gilgit and 
Chaprét Forts. The Kashmir troops re-invade the country and 
at the beginning of 
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1849.—Wrest all the forts in Gilgit territory from Gauhar Aman, and make 
over the rule of that country to Raja Mubammad Khan, son of 
Kerim Khan, assisted by the Kashmir representative, Aman Ali 
Shah as Thanadar, soon removed for oppression. 

1850,—The raids of the Childsis on Astér is made the occasion for invading 
the country of Chilas, which, not being a dependency of Kashmir, 
is not included in the treaty of 1846. The Maharaja gives out 
that he is acting under orders of the British Government. Great 
consternation among petty chiefs about Muzaffarabad, regarding 
ulterior plans of the Maharaia. The Sikhs send a large army, 
which is defeated before the Fort of Childs. 

1851.—Bakhshi Hari Singh and Dewan Hari Chand are sent with 10,000 
men against Childs and succeed in destroying the fort and 
scattering the hostile hill tribes which assisted the Chilasis. 

1852.—The Maharaja’s head officers, Santu Singh and Ramdhan, are 
murdered by the people of Gilgit whom they oppressed. The 
people again assist Gauhar Aman, who defeats and kills Bhup 
Singh and Ruknuddin (for details vide Appendix, and drives the 
Kashmir troops across the Indus to Astor. 

1853.—The Maharaja now confines himself to the frontier, assigned to 
him by nature as well as the treaty, at Bunji, on the east of the 
Indus, but sends agents to sow discord in the family of Gauhar 
Aman. In addition to Isa Bahadur, he gained over two other 
brothers, Khalil Aman and Akbar Aman, but failed with Mahtar 
Sakhi, although an exile. He also attracted to his side Azmat 
Shah, Gauhar Aman’s uncle. 

1854.—The Maharaja instigated Shah Afzal of Chitral to attack Gauhar 
Aman, and accordingly in 

1855.—Adam Khor, son of Shah Afzal of Chitral, drove Gauhar Aman from 
the possession of Mistuch and Yasin and restricted him to Punyal 
and Gilgit. 

1856.—The Maharaja sends a force across the Indus under Wazir Zora- 
weru and Atar Singh assisted by Raja Zahid Jafar of Nagyr,* 
and Gauhar Aman thus attacked in front and flank, retreats from 
Gilgit and dispossesses Adam Khor from Yasin and Mistuch. 

1857.—Gauhar Amin again conquers Gilgit and drives out Isa Bahadur, 
officiating Thanadar of that place. Gauhar Aman and the Maha- 
raja intrigue against each other in Chitral, Nagyr, Hunza, etc. 

1858.—Shah Afzal of the Shah Kathor branch, ruler of Chitral, dies. 

Intrigues in Gilgit against Gauhar Amin, by Muhammad Khan, 

son of Raja Karim Khan, assisted by Kashmir. Muhammad 
Khan is conciliated by marrying the daughter of Gauhar Aman. 
The Sai District of Gilgit beyond the Niludar range is still held 
by the Sikhs. 


* I believe that Raja Zahid Jafar’s wife was a sister of Raja Kerim Khan and Sakandar 
Khan of Gilgit (also of Nagyr descent). Vide page 63 and Heading V. on page 65. 

This connexion might account for Jafar helping the Dogras, who had reinstated Kerim 
Khan in Gilgit. 
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1859.—Mir Shah of Badakhshan and Raja Ghazanfar of Hunza assist 
Gauhar Aman in attacking Nagyr, which is under the friendly 
Raja Zahid Jafar, and in trying to turn out the Sikhs from Sai 
and even Bunji. Azmat Shah, uncle of Gauhar Aman, is expelled 
from Chitral where he had sought refuge. 
Aman-ul-Mulk, King of Chitral, dispossesses his younger brother, 
Adam Khor, who had usurped the throne, from the rule of Chitral 
and joins Gauhar Aman against Kashmir. 
1860.—The Maharaja instigates Adam Khor and Azmat Shah, who were 
in the country of Dir with Ghazan Khan, a friendly chief to 
Kashmir, to fight Gauhar Amaén—Adam Khor was to have Yasin. 
Azmat Shah was to take Mistuch and Sher Kila (Payal) was to 
be given to Isa Bahadur, the Maharaja to have Gilgit. Intrigues 
of the Maharaja with the Chiefs of Dir, Badakhshan, etc. 
Gauhar Aman dies, which is the signal for an attack by the Maha- 
raja co-operating with the sons of Raja Kerim Khan.of Gilgit. 
Gilgit falls easily to Lochan Singh, who murders Bahadur Khan, 
brother of Gauhar Aman, who was sent with presents from Malik 
Aman, also called Mulk Aman, son of Gauhar Aman. The Sikhs, 
under Colonels Devi Singh and Hushiara and Radha Kisien, 
march to Yasin expelling Mulk Aman from that country (which 
is made over to Azmat Shah) as also from Mistuch. Isa Bahadur 
is reinstated as ruler of Payal, but Mulk Aman returns and drives 
him: and Azmat Shah out. The Kashmir troops fail in their 
counter-attacks on Yasin, but capture some prisoners, including 
Mulk Amian’s wife. 
1861.-—Malik Aman murders his uncle, Akbar Aman, a partisan of Kashmir. 
Badakhshan, Chitral and Dir ask the Maharaja to assist them 
against the dreaded invasion of the Kabul Amirs, Afzal Khan 
and Azim Khan. Amaéan-ul-Mulk tries to get up a religious war 
(Jehad) among all the Muhammadan Chiefs. ,Hunza and Nagyr 
make friends. Both Adam Khor and Aman-ul-Mulk, who have 
again become reconciled, send conciliatory messages to the 
Maharaja, who frustrates their designs, as they are secretly 
conspiring against him. 
Even Mulk Aman makes overtures, but unsuccessfully. 
1862.—Kashmir troops take the Fort of Roshan. A combination is made 
against Mulk Aman, whose uncle Gulsher and brother Mir Ghazi 
go over to the Maharaja. 
1863.—Mulk Aman advancing on Gilgit is defeated in a very bloody battle 
at the Yasin Fort of Shamir. Massacre of women and children 
by the Kashmir troops at Yasin. 
1864.—Mir Vali and his Vazir Rahmat become partisans of the Maharaja. 
1865.—Ghazanfar, the Raja of Hunza and father-in-law of Mulk-Amdan, 
dies, which causes Mirza Bahadur of the rival Nagyr to combine 
for an attack on Hunza with Kashmir. Adam Khor murders his 
uncle, Tajammul Shah, whose son, Malik Shah, murders 
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1866.—Adam Khor (some say at the instigation of his elder brother, Aman- 
ul-Mulk). Malik Shah seeks refuge with the Maharaja who will 
not give him up to Amdn-ul-Mulk. Aman-ul-Mulk then sprung 
the mine he had long prepared, and when the long contemplated 
campaign against Hunza took place in 1866, all the Mussulman 
Chiefs who had been adherents of the Maharaja, including Mir 
Vali, fell away. The Kashmir troops which had advanced on 
Nummal were betrayed, and defeated by the Hunza people (now 
ruled by Ghazan Khan, son of Ghazanfar). 

All the hill tribes combine against Kashmir and reduce the Dogras 
to the bare possession of Gilgit, which however held out success- 
fully against more than 20,000 of the allied Dards, headed by 
Aman-ul-Mulk, Ghazan Khan and Mir Vali. Very large re- 
inforcements were sent by Kashmir,* at whose approach the 
besiegers retreated, leaving, however, skirmishers all over the 
country. 

Wazir Zoraweru followed up the advantage gained by invading 
Dareyl. Whilst the place was yet partially invested, Dr. Leitner 
made his way to the Gilgit Fort and frustrated two attempts made 
against him by the employés of the Maharaja, who ostensibly 
were friends. 

1867.—Jehandar Shah of Badakhshan is expelled from his country by the 
Governor of Balkh and seeks refuge in Kabul, where he is restored 
a year afterwards to his ancestral throne by the influence of 
Abdurrahman Khan, son of the Amir Afzal Khan and by his 
popularity. His rival, Mahmud Shah, leaves without a struggle. 
Mir Vali, joining Mulk Aman, made an unsuccessful attack on 
Isa Bahadur and Azmat Shah, who beat them off with the help 
of Kashmir troops from Gilgit. The consequence was general 
disappointment among the Muhammadan Chiefs and the Hill 
tribe of Dareyl (which had been subdued in the meantime) and 
all opened friendly relations with Kashmir, especially. 

1868.—Mir Vali rules Yasin with Pahlwan.t Mulk Aman flees to Chitral. 

1869.—Mulk Aman takes service with Kashmir and is appointed on a 
salary, but under surveillance, at Gilgit. 

1870.—Mr. Hayward visits Yasin in March ; is well received by the Chief, 
Mir Vali, but returns, as he finds the passes on to the Pamir 
closed by snow—visits the country a second time in July, after 
exposing the conduct and breach of treaty of the Kashmir 
authorities, and is murdered, apparently without any object, at 


* Jewahir Singh went by Shigar with 13,000 Baltis (Little Tibetans), 2,000 light 
infantry came v4 Jagloth under Sirdar Mahmud Khan. The general of all the ‘‘ Khulle” 
Regiments was Bakhshi Radha Kishn. Colonel Hoshiara went by the Nomal road to 
Nagyr, and after destroying 3,000 head of sheep and many villages returned. 

Wazir Zoraweru went to Darél with Colonel Devi Singh and 10,000 men (?).  Bija 
Singh was at Gor (?) and Hussani Ali was in command of the Artillery. 

t+ Mir Vali and Pahlwan are brothers by different mothers. Mulk Aman and Nura 
Guza (Mir Ghazi ?) are brothers by the same mother—so one of my men says. Pahlwan 
is Aman-ul-Mulk’s sister’s son (vide ‘‘ History of Wars with Kashmir,” Dardistan, 
Part III., page 67). 
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Darkét in Yasin, one stage on to Wakhan, by some men in the 
service of his former friend, Mir Vali, who, however, soon flies 
the country in the direction of Badakhshan, then seeks refuge 
with the Akhund of Swat, and finally returns to Yasin, where he 
is reported to have been well received by Pahlwan. Whilst 
in Chitral, he was seen by Major Montgomerie’s Havildar 
and was on good terms with Aman-ul-Mulk, who is supposed, 
chiefly on the authority of a doubtful seal, to be the instigator of 
a murder which was not, apparently, to his interests and which 
did not enrich him or Mir Vali with any booty, excepting a gun 
and a few other trifles. Much of the property of Mr. Hayward 
was recovered by the Kashmir authorities, and a monument was 
erected by them to his memory at Gilgit, where there is already 
a shrine, which is referred to on pages 46 and 51. 

1871.—Jehandar Shah, son of Mir Shah, who had again been turned out 
of the rule of Badakhshan in October 1869 by Mir Mahmud 
Shah with the help of the Afghan troops of Amir Sher Ali, finds 
an asylum in Chitral with Aman-ul-Mulk (whose daughter had 
been married to his son) after having for some time shared the 
fortunes of his friend, the fugitive Abdurrahman Khan of Kabul. 
(Chitral pays an annual tribute to the Chief of Badakhshan in 
slaves, which it raises either by kidnapping travellers or indepen- 
dent Kafirs or by enslaving some of its own Shiah and Kafir 
subjects—the ruler being of the Sunni persuasion.) 

1872.—Late accounts are confused, but the intuence of Amir Sher Ali 
seems to be pressing through Badakhshan on Chitral and through 
Bajaur on Swat on the one hand and on the Kafir races on the 
other. The Maharaja of Kashmir on the one side and the 
Amir of Kabul on the other seem to endeavour to approach 
their frontiers at the expense of the intervening Dard and other 
tribes. Jehanddr Shah infests the Kolab road and would be 
hailed by the people of Badakhshan as a deliverer from the 
oppressive rule of Mahmud Shah, as soon as the Kabul troops 
were to withdraw. 


So far my “ Dardistan,” in which a detailed “ History of the Wars with 
Kashmir” will be found. The events since 1872 need only to be indicated 
here in rough outline, and, unfortunately, confirm my worst anticipations 
as to the destruction of the independence of the Dardu tribes, of their 
legendary lore, and, above all, of the purity of their languages, including 
the prehistoric Khajuna or “ Burishki” spoken in Hunza-Nagyr, and a part 
of Yasin. What are the admitted encroachments of our Ally, the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, have been utilized in our supposed interests, and we have 
stepped in to profit, as we foolishly think, by his sins, whilst he is tricked 
out of their reward. Falsely alleging that Hunza-Nagyr were rebellious 
vassals of Kashmir, when Hunza at all events was under Chinese protec- 
torate, we have reduced their patriotic defenders to practical servitude, and, 
by to-day’s Zimes (21st November, 1892), are starting, along with 250 rifles 
and two guns, some 100 men of a Hunza levy to Chitral to put down a trouble 
which our ill-judged interference has created in another independent princi- 
pality, where we have put aside the rightful heir, Nizdm-ul-Mulk, for his 
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younger brother, Afzul-ul-Mulk, on the pretext that the former was intriguing 
with the Russians. I believe this allegation to be absolutely false, for I 
know him to be most friendly to British interests. In 1886 he offered to 
send a thousand men from Warshigum over the passes to the relief of 
Colonel (now General Sir) W. Lockhart, then a temporary prisoner at 
Panjah Fort in Affghan hands. As Padishah of Turikoh, Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was, in his father’s life-time, the acknowledged heir to the Chitral throne, and 
he was made by his father Raja of Yasin in succession to Afzul, who had 
taken it in 1884 from Mir Aman, the maternal uncle of Pehliwan, who was 
ruler of Yasin in 1880, when Colonel Biddulph wrote his “ Tribes of the 
Hindukush,” and with whom the Khushwagqtia dynasty, as such, came to an 
end. This Pehliwan killed Mir Wali, the murderer of Hayward, but 
Pehliwan made the mistake of attacking Biddulph in 1880, and was ousted 
by Mir Aman, With Nizdm-ul-Mulk, therefore, begins-the rule over Yasin 
by the Kathoria Dynasty of Chitrdél. He is now a fugitive at Gilgit ; had 
he been intriguing with Russia he would certainly not have sought refuge 
from his brother in the British lion’s mouth at Gilgit. All I can say is 
that in 1886 he did not even know the name of Russia, and that when he 
wrote to me in 1887 he referred to the advent of the French explorers 
Capus, Pepin and Bonvalot, as follows: “ they call themselves sometimes 
French, and at other times Russians.” In the “ Asiatic Quarterly Re- 
view” of January, 1891, there is a paper from Raja Nizim-ul-Mulk on 
“the Legends of Chitral,” he thus being the first Central Asian prince 
whose literary effusion has appeared in the pages of a British, or 
indeed of any, Review. His first letters, sent in the hollow of a twig, 
like his latter ones sent through British officers, all breathe a spirit of 
what may be called the sincerest loyalty to the Queen-Empress, were he 
not an absolutely independent ruler. There will be an evil day of reckon- 
ing when the “ meddling and muddling,” which has created the Russian 
Frankenstein, will be followed by the exasperation of princes and people, 
within and beyond our legitimate frontier. To revert to Hunza and 
Nagyr, Mr. F. Drew, an Assistant Master of Eton College, who was 7 
the service of the Maharaja of Kashmir, wrote in 1877 in his “ Northern 
Barrier of India ”—which, alas! our practical annexation of Kashmir, and 
our interference with the Hindukush tribes are breaking down—as follows: 
“ Hunza and Nagyr are two small INDEPENDENT RAJASHIPS. Nagyr has 
generally shown a desire to be on friendly terms with the Dogras at 
Gilgit, while Hunza has been a thorn in their side.” There is not a word 
here of these States being tributaries of Kashmir, whilst Colonel Biddulph, 
who was our Resident at Gilgit, shows that the last Hunza raid was com- 
mitted in 1867, and that slavery and kidnapping were unknown in inoffen- 
sive, if not “timid,” Nagyr. My article in the “ Asiatic Quarterly Review” 
of January, 1892, shows that raiding and slavery had been recently revived 
in consequence of alike Russian and English advances, and that the fussi- 
ness and ambition of our officials have alone indicated and paved “the 
nearest way to India.” 
Woking, 21st November, 1892. 


P.S.—In correcting this proof of a paper on the Fairy-land that adjoins 
“the Roof of the World,” which our imprudence has drawn within the 
range of practical politics, I never anticipated that I should have to refer 
to my “rough sketch of the History of Dardistan” brought down to 1872 
as a refutation of the history written to order by some of our leading 
journals which, to suit the policy of the moment, would make the Amir of 
Affghanistan responsible for Badakhshan, and yet blame him for interfering 
with Chitral, as is hinted in a telegram in to-day’s Zimes. I shall deal 
with this matter elsewhere. 


Woking, 29th November, 1892, 
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A MARRIAGE CUSTOM OF THE ABORIGINES 
OF BENGAL: A STUDY IN THE SYMBOLISM 
OF MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 


By E. Srpney HartTLanp. 


In his Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Col. Dalton 
describes repeatedly a curious ceremony at marriages 
among several of the aboriginal tribes. It is known as 
sindtir (or sindra) dén, and consists in the bridegroom's 
marking his bride’s forehead with red lead. Among the 
tribes who practise this ceremony it is the essential part of 
the marriage rite, which renders the union of bride and 
bridegroom complete, in the same way as the putting on of 
the ring in the marriage service of this country. In general 
the bride alone is marked; but among the Birhors (who 
daub the neck and not the head) and the Kurmis of Sing- 
bhtim both parties are marked ; and this appears sometimes 
to be the case also among the Oraons. Another variation 
of the custom is found among the Birhors, where it is 
indeed the only ceremony observed at a wedding. Blood 
is drawn from the little fingers of the bride and bridegroom; 
and with this they are marked, instead cf red lead. In Sing- 
bhuim, too, they ‘touch and mark each other with blood.”* 

The origin and meaning of the ceremony have been 
often discussed, but so far as I am aware no satisfactory 
attempt has been made to compare it with similar customs 
elsewhere. There can be little doubt that the Birhors and 
the Kurmis of Singbhtim in marking with blood have pre- 
served the primitive material of the rite, and that the 
sinduir or red lead is a mere substitute for it. But what 
does the daubing with blood signify? Two suggestions 
have been made. Colonel Dalton’s own guess is that it 
symbolizes the fact that bride and bridegroom have now 
become one flesh. The other view is that it is a relic of 
marriage by capture, in which the husband, as a preliminary 
to connubial felicity, had broken his wife’s head. 


* Dalton, 160, 216, 220, 252, 273, 317, 319, 321. 
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The latter explanation has in its favour the prevalent 
custom of marking only the bride. Moreover, brides are 
captured in many savage tribes with the club. A native 
Australian will steal upon his lady-love’s slumbers and 
striking her senseless will bear her off to his haunt in the 
bush. If this rough wooing had become gradually disused 
by the blackfellows, it is quite conceivable that a semblance 
of it might have survived in dashes of blood, or of red 
paint, inflicted by the bridegrooms of gentler generations 
upon the objects of their choice. But in that case it is 
probable that some horse-play would accompany the act; 
and if any retaliatory daubing by the bride upon the bride- 
groom took place, it would be a late development, after all 
trace of the real meaning had faded from the tribal memory. 

When, however, we examine the cases mentioned by 
Col. Dalton we do not find these indications of an earlier 
wooing by the club. Among the Kharrids the rite is per- 
formed after the bride reaches her father-in-law’s house, 
and after she and her husband have been bathed and 
anointed. The Ordons surround it with an elaborate 
ceremonial of a domestic and agricultural character, which 
is enshrouded with some little mystery, and takes place in 
a bower specially constructed for the purpose in front of the 
lady’s dwelling. A bridegroom among the Hillmen of 
Rajmahal is first, with his relations, entertained by the 
bride’s father at a feast. Her hand is then placed in his; 
and her father in doing so, charges the husband to be 
loving and kind to her. This is the moment chosen for 
the s¢xdra dén, which is accomplished with the bride- 
groom’s little finger; and then linking that finger in the 
bride’s he leads her away to his own house. The complex 
rituals of the Gopas and the Kurmis are of the same 
pacific character; and this may be said of all. Everything 
points to consent and goodwill by the bride and her party. 
Nothing in the shape of a weapon appears to be carried or 
used by the husband. He does not even strike his chosen 
with a whip, as in ancient Russia. 
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Then if we inquire whether the reciprocal daubing by 
the bride of her bridegroom is one of the older or newer 
parts of the ceremony, we find the indications all in the 
direction of its antiquity. Col. Dalton mentions three 
instances,—those of the Ordons, the Birhors and the Ktirmis 
of Singbhim. The first is somewhat doubtful, as the pro- 
priety of the procedure is stated to be a controverted point. 
It takes place behind and beneath screens of cloth, both 
parties standing in a special attitude on a curry-stone under 
which a sheaf of corn lies upon a plough-yoke. The 
symbolism here shows but little sign of modern degrada- 
tion; and though outside the screens the men of both 
parties keep watch with raised weapons and fierce looks, 
they are evidently only the guardians of the solemn and 
peaceful performance within. But the other two instances 
are still more unequivocally archaic. For here it is that 
the marking is made with blood; and among the Kuirmis it 
is preceded by the curious custom of wedding each of the 
spouses to a tree—a custom with which we have no 
further concern for the moment than to note its antique and 
savage character. 

Moreover, the marks are not always inflicted by the 
bridegroom on the bride. Among the Bodos it would 
seem to be the rule for two women to accompany the 
bridegroom and his friends in their procession to the bride’s 
house. These women it is, who, penetrating to her apart- 
ment, anoint her head with oil, mixed with red lead prior 
to her being presented to her husband.* Conversely, the 
Santal bridegroom in some districts, after reaching the 
bride’s village, is stripped by her clanswomen, and by them 
bathed and dressed in new garments properly stained with 
red lead.t 

Beyond the limits of Bengal blood is not often a promi- 
nent feature in marriage rites. Yet some significant in- 
stances may be cited. We cannot reckon that of the ancient 


* Featherman, “Social History of the Races of Mankind, Turanians,” 30. 
t Loid., 63. 
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* Featherman, “Social History of the Races of Mankind, Turanians,” 30. 
t Lbid., 63. 
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Aztecs among these. When, after the marriage feast, the 
Aztec bridal pair retired to their chamber, it was only to 
fast and pray during four days, and to draw blood from 
various parts of their bodies. The object of this bleeding, 
however, is said to have been the propitiation of their cruel 
gods. The ceremonies of the Wukas, a tribe inhabiting 
the mountains of New Guinea, however, are exactly in 
point. Their weddings begin with an elopement, followed 
by pursuit and capture of both fugitives. The next step is to 
bargain for the price of the bride. When this is settled, and 
not before, the marriage is effected by mutual cuts made by 
husband and wife in one another’s foreheads, so that the 
blood flows. The other members of both families then do 
likewise—a proceeding, we are told, “‘ which binds together 
all the relations on both sides in the closest fraternal 
alliance."* The writer I am quoting does not, indeed, 
mention any daubing or exchange of blood; but, as we 
shall see hereafter, this must be understood. The Gipsies 
of Hungary preserve some remarkable ceremonies and 
superstitions. A bride and bridegroom of the northern 
stock, before setting out for their wedding smear the soles 
of their left feet with one another's blood. And a bride of 
the southern stock, or a bride of the Serbian Gipsies, will 
seek on her wedding night to smear unobserved a drop of 
blood from her left hand in her husband’s hair, in order 
that he may be constant to her.} The Caribs are reported 
to have had no specific rites of marriage. But a full-grown 

* Featherman, “Social History of the Races of Mankind, Papuo- 
Melanesians,” 32. 

+ Dr. Heinrich von Wlislocki in iii “ Am Urquell,” 93. Is it a relic of 
some kindred ceremony in the South of France, when a wag sometimes 
amuses himself by pricking bride and bridegroom, while they are kneeling 
before the altar, util the blood flows? ‘The object, we are told, is to test 
their characters, for the one who cries out the louder at the pain is the 
more jealous or the less amiable of the pair. It does not follow that this 
was the original object. Bérenger-Féraud, “Traditions et Réminiscences 
Populaires de la Provence,” 202. But other jocular tests have also been 


common, ¢.g., pinching. See Laisnel de la Salle, ii “‘Croyances et Légendes 
du Centre de la France,” 39. 
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man would sometimes betroth himself to an unborn child, 
conditionally on its proving a girl, When this was done it 
was the custom for him to mark the mother’s body with a 
red cross.* This is an act hardly susceptible of more than 
one interpretation. As the child itself could not be 
reached, the next best thing was done. The red mark 
over the mother’s womb was no doubt originally made with 
the man’s blood, and symbolized the union henceforth exist- 
ing between him and the unborn infant. 

There is one piece of evidence pointing to.a practice 
among the Scandinavian Aryans, or rather perhaps among 
the non-Aryan races with whom they came into contact, 
similar to that of the Bengal Turanians. A Norwegian 
youth was curious to see if it were really true that the 
Huldren, or wood-women (a kind of supernatural beings), 
occupied the mountain dwelling in the autumn after it was 
deserted by.the family for the lowlands. The tale runs 
that he crept under a large upturned tub, and there waited 
until it began to grow dark. Then he heard a noise of 
coming and going; and it was not long before the house 
was filled with Huldrenfolk. They immediately smelt 
Christian flesh, but could not find the lad, until at length a 
maiden discovered him beneath the tub, and pointed at him 
with her finger. He drew his knife and scratched her 
finger, so that the blood flowed. Scarcely had he done it, 
when the whole party surrounded him; and the girl's 
mother, supported by the rest, demanded that he must now 
marry her daughter, because he had marked her with blood. 
There was nothing for it but to promise marriage ; and it 
is satisfactory to add that when she had been instructed in 
the Word of God and baptized, she lost the tail which she had 
hitherto borne, like all her race, and she made the youth a 
faithful and loving spouse.t Now it may very well be that 
the reason for compelling this marriage is incomprehensible 
to the modern teller of the tale, at least as a serious ground. 


* Featherman, of. ct., Chiapo- and Guarano-Maranonians, 267. 
1 H. F. Feilberg in iii ‘Am Urquell,” 3, citing Haukenaes. 
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But the tale can hardly have arisen and been propagated, 
with the incident in question as its catastrophe, unless a 
custom of marking with blood in connection with a wedding 
ceremony had been known to the original tellers. The 
exact form of that custom is still to seek. It must, how- 
ever, have been analogous to those we have passed in 
review ; and its barbarous nature points back to a remote 
antiquity, and a much lower grade of civilization, than the 
Norwegian people has now, and long since, attained. 

From the examination, therefore, of the rites of other 
races, as well as of the Bengal aborigines, Col. Dalton’s 
interpretation of the custom of marking the bride with red 
lead, and of its more archaic form of marking her with 
blood, is found to be correct. It is the obvious correlative 
of the practice of making covenants by blood, found among 
sO many savage nations. Mr. Ward describes this cere- 
mony minutely on the occasion when he himself entered 
into the blood-covenant with Mata Bwiki, a chief of the 
Upper Congo. Its essential part consisted in making an 
incision in the fore-arm of each of them, and rubbing their 
arms together, “so that the flowing blood intermingled. 
We were declared,” ne adds, ‘‘to be brothers of one blood, 
whose interests henceforth should be united as our blood 
now was.”* Other savages perform the rite differently. 
The Karens suck a portion of one another’s blood from a 
puncture in the arm, or infuse it in water and drink it; and 
Giraldus Cambrensis describes the Irish of his day as form- 
ing a league in the same manner.f It must be by mixture 
in one of these ways that the kindred of the Papuan 
wedded pair cement their alliance. Ellis describes the 
female relatives of a bride and bridegroom in the Society 
Islands as cutting their faces, receiving the flowing blood 
on a piece of native cloth, and depositing the cloth, 
‘‘sprinkled with the mingled blood of the mothers of the 

* Herbert Ward, “ Five Years with the Congo Cannibals,” 2nd edn., 131. 


+ Macmahon, “The Karens of the Golden Chersonese,” 396. Gir. 
Camb., “The Topography of Ireland,” ch. 22. 
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married pair, at the feet of the bride.” And he tells us in 
so many words that this removed any inequality of rank 
that might have existed between them, and that “the two 
families to which they respectively belonged were ever 
afterwards regarded as one.’”* 

At this point we may pause to giance at some other cere- 
monies bearing a similar import to the sexdra dan. 

Both at Hindoo marriages and among the non-Aryan 
population of India it is usual to tie the clothes of bride 
and bridegroom together.t The ancient Aztec priest was 
wont to take the pair by the hands, asking if they were 
willing to marry, and on having their consent he tied a 
corner of the maiden’s veil to her lover’s gown, and led 
them thus tied together to the bridegroom’s house, where 
further ceremonies awaited them.{ The same rite is 
recorded of the tribes of Nicaragua.§ The Kurmis of 
Bengal, who take the precaution of first wedding the bride 
and bridegroom each to a tree, attach some of the leaves 
of the tree thus married to the wrist of its human spouse: 
an adaptation, probably, of the same symbolism.|| 

An image more expressive still of union is found in the 
practice of covering both persons with one cloth. This 
obtains not only among several Dravidian tribes, but also 
among the Abyssinians, and the Chippeway Indians, and 
in the Society Islands; and it was one of the Aztec rites." 
A recent writer in ZL’ Axthropologie describes it as still in 

* Ellis, i “Polynesian Researches,” 272. 

+ Dalton, 148, 234, 321. Featherman, of. eé¢., Turanians, 63, 120, 141. 
[Compare also the “ Chaddar-dalna” “sheet-throwing” marriage form 
(second-class but still legitimate) among Hindus, especially Sikhs.—Ep. ] 

t Acosta, ‘‘ History of the Indies” (Hakluyt Soc.), 370. 

§ Stoll, “ Ethnologie der Indianerstémme von Guatemala,” 8, 10. 

|| Dalton, 319. 

{1 Dalton, 252. Featherman, of. cit, Turanians, 30, 141 ; Aramzans, 
605 ; Aoneo-Maranonians, 249; Chiapo- and Guarano-Maranonians, 1o1. 
Ellis, i. of. cét., 117. The skin of a mare killed and eaten at the wedding 
banquet forms the first shelter of the happy Patagonian couple. Guinnard, 
“Three Years’ Slavery among the Patagonians,” 139. Inasmuch as the 


horse has been known less than four hundred years in Patagonia, this must 
be a modern practice. What animal’s skin was used previously ? 
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use in Hebrew marriages, as it appears to have been in 
the days when Ruth was described as praying Boaz to 
‘spread his skirt over his handmaid.”* Indeed up to a 
recent time, if not now, this very symbolism has been 
employed among the nations of modern Europe. In 
France a canopy, or veil, is held suspended over the 
heads of the pair during the ceremony: it bears the signi- 
ficant name of adrifou, or fool-shelter.t The most pic- 
turesque form of the practice was a Hessian usage now 
extinct. The bridegroom wore a large black mantle; and 
as he stood with his bride before the altar he flung with 
one strong sweep its ample folds around her, so that both 
of them were covered by it. If the bride or her husband 
had any child, born before marriage, and she took it there 
and then under the canopy, or the mantle, this act was 
sufficient to render it legitimate.{_ Much more than mere pro- 
tection was here symbolized: unity of flesh was proclaimed. 
Had mere protection been all that was intended, it would 
have been more to the purpose to place bride and child 
beneath a shield, or indeed any other weapon. The cloth, or 
the mantle, represented the solitary garment of a primitive 
savage; and those who in a solemn ceremony were thus 
taken beneath it were identified in a peculiar manner with 
its owner. 

The same meaning doubtless underlies a much ruder 
rite reported of the inhabitants of several of the East 
Indian islands. On the island of Nias, off the coast of 
Sumatra, the bridegroom, after a resistance, real or feigned, 
on the part of the maiden and her friends, gets possession 
of her, and both prostrate themselves before an idol made 
for the occasion, while a medicine-man presses them to- 

* jii “ L’Anthropologie,” 365. Cf. Robertson Smith, “Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia,” 87. 

+ Laisnel de la Salle, of. ci¢., ii 13, 39. 

t Kolbe, “‘Hessische Volks-Sitten und Gebriéuche,” 176. <A belief is 
said to have lingered into modern times among ‘‘the folk” in England that 
a mother might legitimate her children born before marriage by taking 


them under her clothes during the ceremony. Brayley’s “Graphic and 
Historical Illustrator,” 36. 
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gether so that their heads strike.* Among one of the 
Dyak tribes of Borneo the heads of the affianced pair 
are knocked together; and in like manner on the Kings- 
mill Islands their foreheads are pressed together, in both 
cases by the officiating priest.t This uncouth practice appears 
happily to be confined to peoples of the Melanesian race. 

But perhaps the most striking, as well as the most widely 
spread,:of all these ceremonies is that familiar to us in the 
Roman law under the name of Confarreatio. This solemn 
form of marriage took its name from the central rite, in 
which the man and woman ate together a round cake, 
called the Aanzs farreus. In one shape or other this rite 
is found in many lands. It has been too often described 
to need an extended notice here; but we may select for 
mention a few of the more significant instances. Beginning 
with the Santals—the couple to be married fast on the 
wedding-day until after the s¢zdra dén, when they sit down 
together and eat. Col. Dalton, in speaking of this custom, 
reminds us that it is the more remarkable because the 
Hindoo husband and wife never eat together, and tells us 
that this meal is the first time the maiden is supposed to 
have sat with a man at his food, and that it ‘“‘is the most 
important part of the ceremony, as by the act the girl 
ceases to belong to her father’s tribe, and. becomes a 
member of her husband’s family.”"{ Father Bourien was 
present at several marriages of Mantras,§ an aboriginal 
people of the Malay Peninsula. According to his report, 
‘a plate containing small packages of rice wrapped up in 
banana-leaves having been presented, the husband offered 

e Modigliani, “Un Viaggio a Nias,” 550. Cf. Featherman, of. cit, 
Melanesians, 354. 

+ Featherman, of. cit, Melanesians, 267, Westermarck, “Hist. of 
Human Marriage,” 423, citing Wilkes’ “ Narrative of the U.S. Exploring 
Expedition.” 

t Dalton, 216. One form of the blood-covenant among the Karens is 
eating together of a bullock. Macmahon, Joc. cit. 

§ This term, as also that of Basisi, is applied by the civilized Malays 


somewhat vaguely to all the wild tribes of the interior, whether of Negrito 
or Malay origin. —Prof. A. H. Keane, Malay Peninsula, page 7. 
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one to his future wife, who showed herself eager to accept 
it, and ate it; she then in her turn gave some to her hus- 
band, and they afterwards both assisted in distributing 
them to the other members of the assemblage.” In the 
feast which followed the remaining ceremonies husband 
and wife ate from one dish.* So among the tribes of New 
Guinea when the bride is brought to her husband’s dwell- 
ing a dish of food is presented to them, out of which they 
both eat; and on the island of Mangaia, in the Hervey 
Group, they are seated the while on a single piece of the 
finest white native cloth, just as at Rome they sat, during 
one portion of the proceedings, on the fell of a sheep which 
had just been slain in sacrifice.t Variants in the ceremony 
among the Papuans are the eating of three mouthfuls in 
alternate succession out of a pot of sago mush, served by 
one another, and the eating of a roasted banana, one half 
by the bride, the other by the bridegroom.} 

The division of the roasted banana brings us more 
nearly to the Roman rite. In like manner in the celebra- 
tion of a Yezeedee wedding a loaf of consecrated bread is 
handed to the husband, and he and his wife eat it between 
them.§ The Nestorians require the pair to take the com- 
munion.|| Nor is this requirement by any means confined 
to the Nestorians among Christian sects ; and even until the 
last revision of the Book of Common Prayer the Church of 
England herself commanded, in the final rubric of the solemni- 
zation of matrimony, that “the new married persons ¢he same 
day of their marriage must receive the holy communion.” 

It would be a small and obvious modification of the 
symbolism of eating together out of the same dish, or of 
the same cake, to include a common drink out of the same 
vessel, or even to substitute it for the eating. On the 
Philippine Islands eating from one plate and drinking 


* iii. Trans. Ethnol. Soc. of London, n.s., 81. 

t 2nd Report Australian Assoc., 314, 319, 330- 

t Featherman, of. cit., Melanesians, 32, 33. 

§ lbid., Aramzeans, 62. || Zbed., 75. 
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from one cup constitute the essential ceremony. Col. 
Dalton ascribes the same value to a rite which takes place 
at the marriage feast in Singbhtim. The young couple 
mix the beer they have been helped to, the bridegroom 
pouring some of his into the bride’s cup, and she in tura 
pouring from her cup into his. They then drink, “and 
thus become of the same 2/7 or clan.”* Among some 
allied tribes when the bride is conducted to her husband’s 
dwelling she is seated on a pile of unhusked rice. Oil 
is then poured over her head, and she is presented with 
some boiled rice and meat cooked in her new home. This 
she simply touches with her hand, and declares herself to 
belong to her husband’s £2/2. The touching is doubtless 
the simplified equivalent of tasting, the simplification being 
accompanied by words explanatory of the intention of the 
rite. It was the ancient custom in China for bride and 
bridegroom to eat together of the same sacrificed animal, 
and to drink out of cups made from two halves of the same 
melon, the bride drinking from the bridegroom’s half and 
he from hers,—thus showing, as we are expressly told in 
the Lz Av, “ that they now formed one body, were of equal 
rank and pledged to mutual affection.”{ In country places 
in Hesse it is still the custom to take a hasty meal before 
the bridal party starts for church; and the first act of this 
is for the pair about to be married to drink together out 
of one cup or to eat together off one plate with one spoon, 
as a token of their union. According to the old Lombardic 
laws no further ceremony was necessary to constitute a 
valid marriage than a kiss and a drink together. The 
Church struggled long against this practice, but was in the 
end obliged to sanction it, subject to the condition that a 
priest should be present to impart the benediction and a 
‘spousal sermon.” To this day in Hesse the custom is 
preserved in the weizkauf,|| or assembly of relatives on 


* vi. Trans. Ethnol. Soc. of London, N.s., 26.. Dalton, 193. 
t Featherman, of. cit., Turanians, 60. 

t xxvii “Sacred Books of the East,” 441 ; xxvili, 429. 

§ Kolbe, of. céz., 171. || Zz¢., wine-purchase. 
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both sides. At this assembly the conditions are fixed on 
which the bride is to be discharged from her native kin to 
enter the kindred and protection of the bridegroom. When 
these are arranged she drinks to her bridegroom in token 
of her consent, and both then drink out of the same 
glass. From that moment they are regarded as practically 
husband and wife; and it only remains to obtain eccle- 
siastical sanction for the union. This usually follows 
shortly after; and between the wezwkauf and the wedding 
it was formerly not thought proper for a virtuous maiden 
to go out of doors.* 

The list might be indefinitely lengthened; but the 
customs with which we are concerned all resolve them- 
selves into the thought presented on another side to us 
by the tale, said to be of Oriental origin, that on the first 
day Allah took an apple and cut it in two, giving one half 
to Adam and the other to Eve, and directing each at the 
same time to seek for the missing half. That is why one 
half of humanity has ever since been seeking its correspond- 
ing half.f 

But here we must go a step further. The remains of 
the cake, which, in the Roman ceremony of Confarreatio, 
had been broken and eaten by the bride and bridegroom, 
were distributed among the guests ; just as our own bride- 
cake, after being cut by the bride and bridegroom, is 
shared with the entire wedding party. In the same way 
at a marriage in the Ukrainian provinces a cake called the 
korovat is made with a number of ritual observances. 
Immediately before the bride is conducted to her husband’s 
house this cake is solemnly cut. The moon which crowns 
it is divided between the happy pair, and the rest is 
distributed among the relatives in order of age, great care 
being manifested that everyone shall have his due portion. 
The cutting and distribution are performed with ceremonies 
showing the importance attached to the act ; and we learn 
from an ancient song that it was formerly the custom to 


* Kolbe, of. ci¢., 147. + iv. Rev. des Trad. Pop., 362. 
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light a candle and search diligently every corner, to see 
that no one had been overlooked.* As with other rites 
already referred to, this is one regarded not only among 
comparatively civilized peoples. Backward races, as con- 
vivial in their instincts as the most enlightened, join not 
merely in feasting on these occasions, but also in partaking 
formally of a special article of food or drink as a necessary 
part of the ceremony. It will be enough to recall two 
instances. Among the Garos of North-eastern India the 
married couple complete their wedding festivities by each 
drinking a bowl of rice-beer and presenting a cup to every 
guest.f On the Kingsmill Islands bride and bridegroom 
are led to their hut by an old woman who spreads for them 
a new mat of cocoa-palm leaves, and makes around them 
a circle of cooked pandanus fruits. Of these she takes 
two and hands them to the pair, having first called on the 
goddess Eibong to take them under her protection, and 
bless their union richly with children. When these two 
fruits have been eaten the others are divided among the 
relatives and friends, who are waiting outside to receive 
them.{ I have already mentioned the rite among the Mantras. 

The meaning of this extension of the symbolic observance 
cannot be widely divergent from its meaning and intention 
when limited to husband and wife. It is not merely assent 
to the marriage on the part of the guests. It is indeed 
that ; but assent, though, as we shall see, very necessary, 
may be obtained and given in other ways. To understand 
its full force we must turn back to some of the examples I — 
have cited. By sitting and eating with her husband the 
Santal maiden ‘ceases to belong to her father’s tribe, and 
becomes a member of her husband’s family.” The Munda 
bride and bridegroom, drinking the blended liquor from 
their two cups, become of one &7/z. But the woman who 
enters her husband's 2/2, or clan, becomes related to all its’ 


* Théodore Volkov, in ii “ L’Anthropologie,” 558. 
t+ Featherman, of. c/¢., Turanians, 88. 
{ R. Parkinson, in ii “ Internationales Archiv. fiir Ethnographie,” 38. 
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members. Becoming of one flesh with him she becomes 
of one flesh with all of his kindred. This is implicitly 
recognised by those Bengali tribes among which it is not 
the bridegroom but the women who accompany him who 
anoint the bride with red lead, and where the bride’s clans- 
women bathe the bridegroom and dress him in new clothes 
stained with red lead before he is presented to the bride. 
The Wukas of New Guinea express it more frankly and 
crudely when the members of both families follow the 
example set by the wedded pair of cutting one another 
slightly in the forehead until the blood flows, and so bind 
together ‘all the relations on both sides in the closest 
fraternal alliance.” A hideous rite susceptible of no other 
interpretation is that performed by the Kingsmill Islanders 
immediately upon the consummation of a marriage.* The 
scientific reader will be able to verify the reference at the 
foot of this page for himself. Lastly, the legitimation in 
medizeval Europe of the child taken under the cloak which 
the bridegroom wrapped around himself and his bride, or 
under the cloth which covered them, belongs to the same 
order of thought. 

It is also presented to us by other usages. In countries 
where the widely diffused custom of bride-purchase obtains, 
as in Guatemala, the price is furnished by the relatives 
or clansmen of the bridegroom.f This is a point to 
which I shall return presently. Among the Toaripi, 
a tribe of New Guinea, the bride is decked by her 
parents not only in her best petticoats, but in feathers, 
arm-shells, and shell-necklaces. When she arrives in her 
husband’s home all this finery is stripped off her and 
appropriated by his parents. She and al! that is hers 
apparently pass into the possession of her husband and 
his kindred. In Esthonian marriages the contents of the 


* R. Parkinson, in ii. “ Internationales Archiv. fiir Ethnographie,” 39. 

+ Stoll, op. cit, 8. Compare the Araucanian custom (Featherman, 
op. cit., Chiapo- and Guarano-Maranonians, 472), the Kurdish and other 
customs (ii “ L’Anthropologie,” 539, n.), the Melanesian custom (Codring- 
ton, ‘“‘ The Melanesians,” 237), and many others. 
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lady’s bridal box are distributed among the relatives and 
friends present in the bridegroom’s house, who in return 
are expected to make gifts of money. And a similar 
custom prevails among the Tcheremiss in other provinces 
of Russia.* 

Many of the Esthonian ceremonies are of great interest. 
Only one other, however, shall be here mentioned, a cere- 
mony by no means limited to the Esthonians, but practised 
over a wide area by many different stocks. When the 
bride has at length been brought into the bridegroom’s 
house a repast is served, and the day is concluded with a 
dance, wherein all the guests in turn dance with her, for 
which she is entitled to a piece of money from each of 
them.t Sir John Lubbock in a note to his work on Zhe 
Origin of Civilization has brought together a number of 
examples of what he designates as Expiations for Marriage. 
I cannot help thinking he has there confused two distinct 
customs. I see no evidence that ceremonial prostitution, 
such as that ascribed by Herodotus to the Babylonian 
women, is identical with the even more objectionable rule 
of the Auxiles, an Ethiopian tribe mentioned by Pomponius 
Mela, among whom the bride was, on the wedding night, 
considered as common property. This is not the place to 


* 2nd Rep. Austr. Assn., 314. Featherman, of. cit, Turanians, 490, 
539. Among the Osages the bride is stripped for the benefit of the bride- 
groom’s mother ; but inasmuch as he goes to live with the bride’s family, 
this is probably a propitiatory gift, notwithstanding its equivalent is returned. 
See Featherman, of. c’t., Aoneo-Maranonians, 308. 

t Featherman, /oc. cit. The wedding-dance in Dalecarlia, mentioned by 
Du Chaillu, ii “Land of the Midnight Sun,” 240, seems to be analogous. 
It appears to have taken place in the bridegroom’s father’s house. 
Among the Wends, every male guest is expected to dance with the bride, 
formal permission first being obtained from the Brautfiihrer. The bride- 
groom is sent away during these dances, which last until midnight. They 
take place, however, in the bride’s house. iii “ Zeitschrift fiir Volks- 
kunde,” 478. For other examples see Bérenger-Féraud, of. cit., 194, 196, 
200, 201. Laisnel de la Salle, of. cit, ii, 50, 66. Zingerle, “ Sagen, 
Marchen and Gebrauche aus Tirol,” 457. Rogers, “ Scotland : Social and 
Domestic,” 112. iii Zeits. f. Volkskunde, 230. A comparison of these 
passages renders the meaning of the rite unmistakable. 
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discuss the question fully; but, whatever were the origin 
and meaning of the Babylonian custom, it seems to me 
that that of the Ethiopian tribe is to be traced to an asser- 
tion by the husband’s kindred of their rights on admitting 
the woman into the clan, and that the Esthonian dance is a 
civilized survival of a similar practice. It is significant in 
this connection that the latter takes place in the bride- 
groom’s house. The rights referred to may never again 
be exercised during the continuance of the marriage. Pro- 
bably they never would be, at all events without the assent 
of the husband. But, whether exercised or not, there the 
rights would be, ready to arise upon a favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

The information we have about most of the peoples 
referred to in Sir John Lubbock’s note is meagre and frag- 
mentary. About the Kurnai of Australia, however, we 
have full and precise statements. Their only recognised 
form of marriage was by a species of elopement or capture, 
performed with the aid of the other unmarried youths of 
the tribe. With all these youths the unfortunate bride had 
to observe the Auxilian rite. She then went off with her 
new husband. This process had to be repeated once, if 
not twice again, before her relatives could be got to assent 
to the match; and meantime both bride and bridegroom 
incurred their wrath, which was much more than a mere 
form. But when once the elopement had been condoned, 
it the bride had an unmarried sister, it is said that she also 
would be handed over to the husband ; and in any case on 
his wife’s death he had a right to her. Moreover, on his 
death, his widow, if he left but one, went by right to his 
brother; if more than one, they went to his brothers in 
order of seniority. If the wife ran away from her husband 
with another man, ‘‘all the neighbouring men might turn 
out and seek for her, and in the event of her being dis- 
covered, she became common property to them until 
released by her husband or her male relatives.” Further, 
the husband was obliged to supply his wife’s parents with 
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the best of the food he killed; but on the other hand he 


was free to hunt over their country as well as the country 
of his own ancestors.* 

In considering these particulars we must remember that 
the constitution of society among the Australian aborigines 
is in process of transformation. They had a system of 
group-marriage, whereby every tribe consisted of certain 
classes, all exogamous. Their table of prohibited affinities 
is highly complex, and need not be here discussed. It is 
enough to say that the members of each class were looked 
upon among themselves as brothers and sisters ; but towards 
the class into which they could marry they were husbands 
and wives; and they were entitled to act accordingly 
whenever they met any members of the latter class. No 
sexual relations were permitted with any other class. The 
system has been in a state of decadence—greater in some 
tribes, like the Kurnai, less in others—from a time probably 
anterior to the English settlement. A custom had arisen, 
it matters not from what causes, of appropriating one woman, 
or more, to one man. This custom, if not interfered with, 
would have issued in the evolution of a different idea of 
kinship, and ultimately of the true family. In group- 
marriage the wives were not regarded as akin to the 
husbands. Marriage was the status into which husbands 
and wives alike were born. The union required no cere- 
monies to its consummation, because no relationships were 
changed by it. But with the rise of monopoly by individuals 
of one another the unappropriated women would be kept at 
a greater distance from the men, and the act of appropria- 


* Fison and Howitt, ‘ Kamilaroi and Kurnai,” 201-5. The punishment 
for a guilty wife among some of the North American Indians was similar 
to that of the Kurnai. See Featherman, of. cé¢., Aoneo-Maranonians, 161. 
Cf. Robertson Smith, “ Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia,” 137. 
Other traces of the Auxilian rite are to be found among the North American 
Indians. See, for example, a curious Ponka legend given by Dorsey, “The 
Cegiha Language,” 616. The right of the husband to his wife’s sister is 
widespread. See Bancroft, i “Native Races of the Pacific States,” 277, 
388. Other instances in both hemispheres might be cited. 
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tion would gradually assume a ceremonial form. The 
kindred would be called upon to take part in it, both as 
assistants and as witnesses. The woman would be intro- 
duced by it into a special relation with them. The exogamous 
classes would be gradually effaced ; a new idea of the clan 
would supersede them ; and the act of marriage would at 
length operate as an admission into the clan.* 

Now, it is clear from Mr. Howitt’s account that, by the 
marriage, rights were acquired on the part of the husband’s 
kin in the wife and on the part of the wife’s kin in the 
husband. The decaying system would doubtless have 
sufficient vitality at that stage to permit only members of 
the husband’s class to take part in the capture of a bride, or 
of a runaway wife ; and they would as yet be all reckoned 
of his kin. The rights they then exercised would after- 
wards be held in abeyance ; but, subject to the husband's 
monopoly, they would survive, to reappear upon his death, 
if not upon any other occasion in his lifetime. The gradual 
circumscription of the kindred, by the recognition of closer 
ties than those of the exogamous class, is indicated by the 
duty laid upon the husband to supply his wife’s parents 
with food, as well as by the limitation to his brothers of the 
right to his widows. The Auxiles and other peoples referred 
to by Sir John Lubbock were probably in the stage in which 
group-marriage had died, or was dying, out in favour of 
individual unions. The bride was hardly yet conceived of 
as taken into the kindred. The Nasamonian habits in 
particular, as recorded by Herodotus, appear little, if at 
all, advanced beyond those of the Kurnai. Both among 
the Nasamonians, however, and the Auxiles it was the 
practice for each of the guests who had taken part in the 
rite to reward the bride with a gift, just as among the 


* It will be seen that I am assuming that the evolution would be in the 
direction of patriarchal clans. This seems likely from Mr. Howitt’s 
account ; and, at all events, it would no doubt be the ultimate direction. 
it will also be seen that I do not accept M. Westermarck’s criticism ot 
Messrs. Fison and Howitt’s work. My reasons would be irrelevant in the 
text, and are too long for a note. 
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Esthonians the bride is rewarded for her dance: an indica- 
tion that her complaisance was becoming something more 
than the guests could demand,—something they had, there- 
fore, to purchase. This does not appear to have been the 
» case, however, among the Balearic Islanders—at least 
Diodorus Siculus, who mentions the custom, says nothing 
about any gift. Nor is it recorded in an account of the 
marriage rites of the Wa-taveta given by a lady who has 
recently travelled in Eastern Africa. In other respects the 
Wa-taveta would appear to be somewhat higher in the scale 
| of civilization than the Kurnai or the Baleares. The bride- 
| groom’s friends are limited to four in number. The capture 
of the bride in which they aid him is a mere ceremony 
followed by a five days’ feast, during which they participate 
in the Auxilian rite.* 

But until group-marriage had practically passed away, 
and society had organized itself into true glans, there could 
be no reception of the wife itsto ‘the kin. We nivst, there- 
fore, not look to so archaic A condition for, ceremonies 
bearing that meaning, or for the resulting status of the wife. 
Where the clan has been most completely organized, we 
may expect to find its results most logically carried out ; 
and some of the most logical results will often remain even 
when society has passed into a still higher development. 
So it was in Rome, where the wife entered into the famzlza 
of the husband, or, if her husband had a father living and 
were still in his power, into that of her husband’s father. 
Her offering, on the day following her marriage, to her 
husband’s Penates seems to have been a solemn initiation, 
in so far at least as that had not been effected by the 
ceremonies of the coxfarreatzo. This is also the interpre- 
tation of somewhat similar rites performed by a bride in 
Ukrania on entering her new home, where she is first 
welcomed by all the female neighbours of her bridegroom's 
family,t—and of many ceremonies of the same kind else- 
* Mrs. French-Sheldon, in xxi “ Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” 


365. 


t Volkov, in ii “ 1’ Anthropologie,” 568. 
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where. A Chinese married woman is taught to regard her 
husband's parents and his remoter ancestors in every respect 
as if they were her own; while she ceases on the other hand 
to have any but a secondary interest in her own relatives. 
According to Confucius the very object of marriage was to 
furnish those who should preside at the sacrifices, among 
which a prominent place is given to the ancestral offerings. 
This was indeed expressed in the formula of demand for 
the hand of a maiden in ancient times. And just as at 
Rome the bride offered sacrifices to her husband’s Penates, 
so in China, on the day after the marriage, she prepared 
and presented a sucking-pig to her husband’s parents, and 
when they had done eating she finished what was left.* In 
this way among the polite Chinese the union of the bride 
with her husband’s parents is signified and completed. 
Among the more barbarous islanders of Bonabe in Micro- 
nesi2,‘“‘ the wife is-tattoced with the marks standing for the 
names: 6éf hex husband's “ancestors.” 

Conversely;it would seéth that, at some early stages of 
civilization at all events, a man on marrying was received 
into the clan of his wife. It is now generally recognised 
that the words “‘ Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
his mother and shall. cleave unto his wife: and they shall 
be one flesh” could have originated only at a period when 
it was customary for a husband to go and dwell with his 
wife’s kin,—that is to say, before the development of the 
patriarchal system on which the Hebrews in later times 
were organized. Professor Robertson Smith suggests, in- 
geniously and with probability, that the expression implies 
‘that the husband is conceived as adopted into his wife’s 
kin ;’ for, as he has previously pointed out, both in Arabic 
and in Hebrew (notably in the priestly legislation, Lev. 
xxv. 49) the word for flesh is equivalent to £¢xdred, or clan.t 


* De Groot, i “ Religious System of China,” 3; xxviii ‘Sacred Books 
of the East,” 238, 264; xxvil, 442. 
+ Lubbock, of. cét., 84, quoting Hale’s United States Explor. Exped. 
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| “Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia,” 148, 176. Cf. édem. 66. 
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Residence is one of the tests of kindred. But it is only 
one, and by no means a conclusive one. For this reason 
the stories of Isaac’s marriage and those of Jacob cannot be 
safely cited in support of this suggestion. The curious 
incident of the bargain with Shechem is more to the point ; 
for in that case a rite was to be undergone which would 


) have the effect of making Shechemites and Israelites “ one 





people.” If, however, we find cases of marriage where not 
only does the husband dwell with his wife and her family, 
but his property and earnings also go to them, or are shared 
in common with them, this will be further evidence of 


_ reception into the kin. Among the Kocch a man is taken 


on marriage to live with his wife and her mother, and all 
his property is made over to her.* The Bayaga, a tribe of 


_ dwarfs in Equatorial Africa, require the husband to live 


with his wife’s family, and all the produce of his hunting 


| belongs to them. He may, however, return to his own 


community and take his wife, but only when he has a son 
and that son has killed an elephant. And then he leaves 
the son behind to fill the place of the daughter taken away.t 
This appears to be an instance of the archaic system of 


| mother-right in process of decay. The North American 


Indians had customs in their various tribes, which exhibited 
almost all gradations between the complete absorption of 
the husband in his wife’s clan and the last stages of dis- 
solution of the system of mother-right. 

The severance of the married person from the clan of 
which he or she has been previously a member is, as 
might be expected, sometimes the subject of a special symbol 
in marriage ceremonies. Thus among the Santals when 
the clothes of the married pair have been tied together 
(the symbol, as we have seen, of their union) burning 
charcoal is pounded with the household pestle and the glow- 


* Maclennan, “Studies in Ancient History,” 103, citing Latham’s 


“ Descriptive Ethnology.” 
+ ii “ L’Anthropologie,” 117, quoting a communication by M. Crampel 


to the Société de Geographie. 
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ing embers are extinguished with water. In this way the old | 
household fire of the bride is, so far as she is concerned, put [ 
out for ever.* Among the Wends there are traces of | 
mother-right, though it is no longer the system on which 
their society is organized. The first night of marriage is 
always spent at the bride’s home ; and sometimes it would | 
seem the bridegroom takes up his permanent residence with | 
his wife’s family. On such occasions he bids a solemn f 


farewell, and says to his parents: ‘‘ Henceforth you will 
see me no more, nor speak to me; for I am leaving you. 
Amen.”+ The separation of a Chinese woman from her 
own family on marriage is so complete that when she 
returns home on a visit no brother, nor even her father, 
may sit with her on the same mat, nor eat with her from 
the same dish. 

The inheritance by the brother, or other male relative, of 
the widow of a kinsman is a custom so well-known and so 
widespread that it needs no more than a passing mention, 
as a mark of the close union of the wife with her husband’s 
family. The right of a man to his wife’s sister, either in 
his wife’s lifetime, or after her death, or, as it is found 
among some races, the right of a woman to share her 
sister's husband, even in her lifetime, is a corresponding 
obligation, arising probably at a stage in civilization when 
the husband enters the wife’s family. Among the 
Tasmanians a widow became the common property of the 
men of the tribe; and in several of the tribes of New 
Guinea, as well as among the Smoos of Honduras, when a 
widow married again the payment for her would be made 
to her first husband’s relatives, just as if she had been a 
daughter or a sister.§ 

The reference to payment brings us to an important 
point, the last I shall touch upon. The practice of bride- 


* Featherman, of. ci¢., Turanians, 63. 

t iii “ Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde,” 391, 479. 

{ xxvii “ Sacred Books of the East,” 77 ; xxviii, 299. 

§ 2nd Report of the Australasian Assoc., 314, 320, 601. Bancroft, 
i “ Native Races of the Pacific States,” 731. 
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purchase is one that we are here concerned with only ina 
single aspect. If the consequences of marriage were the 


» severance from the family, or clan, of one of its members, 
' and the union of that member to another family, or clan, so 
F as to become one flesh with it, it is obvious that each of 
| the two families, or clans, had a very important interest in 
' the transaction. The marriage would affect not only the 
two principals; it would extend to every member of the 


family, or clan, forsaken, and every member of the family, 
or clan, entered. Such an interest as this would entitle 
every member of both to be consulted : and, in the one at 
least, their assent would be required to its validity. Such 
assent would be shown, as we have already noted, by the 
presence and assistance of the kindred at the act of 
marriage ; or it might be signified by gifts. But, how- 
ever shown, it would in many cases have to be purchased 
by gifts; and these sometimes constitute the price of 
the bride. I have mentioned in an earlier paragraph 
an instance, that of the natives of Guatemala, where the 
price, or dowry, of the bride is contributed by the bride- 
groom’s kinsmen. We are about to deal with the converse 
case, wherein the price, however made up, is divided 
between the bride’s relatives. 

Bride-purchase is a custom which has been, at some time 
or other, practised almost all over the world ; and where 
we do not find it still in all its ancient force we frequently 
find the relics of it. As, in the progress of civilization, the 
bonds of the family are drawn tighter, the power of the 
father over his children increases, and that of the more 
distant kinsfolk decreases. The substantial price in such 
cases is paid to the parent, and the other kinsmen are 
recognized only by a smaller, frequently a nominal, pre- 
sent. Lastly, the gifts on both sides are transformed into 
a dowry for the bride, and into wedding presents intended 


for the behoof of the happy couple. In various nations the 
application of the marriage gifts is found in all stages of 
transition, from the rudest bargain and sale up to the 
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settlements so dear to English lawyers, and the useless 


toys which the resources of the newest culture enable us to | 





bestow upon our friends on these interesting occasions, to | 


assist their early efforts in housekeeping. The examples 


following are drawn, of course, from conditions of barbarism | 
when purchase prevails, or when survivals of its former 
practice have not yet been all swept away. Incidentally we } 


shall find evidence, even outside the contribution on the 


one hand, and the payment on the other, of the wide extent | 
of kindred whose assent is necessary in early stages of | 


civilization. 

Among the Osages a youth is not required to consult his 
parents in a love affair; but the consent of his elder brother, 
if he have one, or his uncle, is the first condition of proceed- 
ing in it. Having obtained this preliminary approval the 
rest of the family are informed of his intention. He then 
takes a number of horses and ties them in front of the 
maiden’s wigwam. This is equivalent to a formal pro- 


posal; and the damsel’s eldest brother, or uncle, is the | 


first to be informed of it. If he approve the match he 
accepts the horses and distributes them among the members 
of the family.* The Osages are still, or were when the 
account was written on which this statement was founded, 
in the state of society where the husband enters the wife’s 
family and becomes its head. The Omahas, another North 
American tribe, have passed into the stage where the wife 
goes to reside with her husband and his family. A wooer 
is not obliged to give presents to others than the parents, 
but often does ; and after marriage there is a custom now 
growing obsolete for the husband's kindred to collect gifts 
which are sent by the wife’s hand to her kindred, who are 
thereupon entertained by her father at a feast, and the gifts 
distributed. A year or so later presents are sometimes made 
in return.t Among the Hidatsas a wooer has to show 


* Featherman, of. cit, Aoneo-Maranonians, 307. 
t+ J. Owen Dorsey, “ Omaha Sociology” (Bureau of Ethnology, 1884), 
259, 261. 
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himself liberal in his presents among the bride's relations, 
though the gifts are generally returned in due course if he 
prove a kind husband. In order to win a Seminole maiden 
the suitor has to prove to her uncles and aunts that he is 
a good hunter. This is done by supplying them with a 
quantity of bear’s oil and venison. It is they and the 
lady’s brothers who have the disposal—always, however, 
with her own consent—of her hand ; and the father has no 
voice in the matter.* Among the Peguenches and Pata- 
gonians the bridegroom must satisfy the bride’s kindred 
with his offerings,—-not always an easy task, especially 
where the number is considerable. +t 

Turning to Africa, we find that the Kroomen of Liberia 
buy and sell their women; and the price of a girl is dis- 
tributed between the relations of her father and those of 
her mother.{ On the opposite side of the continent, 
where, with Mohammedanism, a somewhat higher degree 
of civilization has been reached, the payment for a Somali 
maiden forms her marriage portion. It is arranged. we are 
told in vague language, by her relations\—an expression 
including many beside the immediate parents. No doubt 
in more primitive times the persons who fixed the payment 
were the ones who received it. 

The customs of various Turanian peoples point similarly 
to the need of obtaining the consent of the general body of 
the bride’s kinsmen. A bridegroom of the Paharias of 
Rajmahal is required to present not only a turban and a 
rupee to his father-in-law and a piece of cloth and a rupee 
to his mother-in-law, but also to several of the nearest 
relations.|| Striking are the ceremonies performed by two 
of the northern branches of this widespread race. After 


* Featherman, of. cit, td. 174, 3109. 

+ Featherman, of. cét., Chiapo- and Guarano-Maranonians, 459. Guin- 
nard, 136. 

+ Featherman, of. cz, Nigritians, 287. 

$C. P. Rigby, in “Trans. Ethnol. Soc. of London,” n.s., 93. The 
Muhammadan Law prescribes the “ Mihr” or dowry from the husband to 
the wife. 

|| Featherman, of. c¢., Turanians, 107. 
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the purchase-money has been agreed upon, but before it is 
paid, among the Kirghis the bridegroom is allowed to visit 
the bride. This is done by some tribes with great formality. 
The young man presents himself first to the oldest member 
of his bride’s family, and asks permission to pitch his tent 
at the encampment. ‘This request being granted he 
distributes presents among the members of the family, and 
begs them to use their efforts in persuading the bride to 
pay him a visit in his tent. As success always crowns 
their efforts, the bride makes her appearance in the tent, 
where the young couple are left alone. During this inter- 
view the marriage is consummated, though the union is not 
yet formally consecrated. They are now bound to each 
other, and neither can withdraw from the mutual obligation 
they have contracted without being exposed to the ven- 
geance of the injured party.” Further presents are given 
to the relatives on the formal celebration of the marriage 
after the purchase-money has been paid.* Among the 
tribes of Turkestan, after the payment of the purchase- 
money to the father, each party is represented by two 
witnesses at the wedding ceremony, and a wmodlah is 
employed to legalize the contract. All goes on smoothly 
until “the bride’s witnesses suddenly raise some objection, 
pretending that they are unwilling to deliver up the bride 
who is entrusted to their keeping, unless some suitable 
present is offered for renouncing, on their part, the great 
treasure placed in their custody.” Nor can the marriage 
proceed until they are satisfied.t 

The same part is played in Central Europe by the 
Wendish bridesmaids. The bride awaits her bridegroom 
sitting at a table by herself. When his procession arrives, 
his master of the ceremonies advances to the table and 
begs her politely to follow him to the wedding. The 
bridesmaids interfere, and refuse to give her up without 
being paid for it: they must have the whole table full of 
gold! After an amount of haggling, which depends on the 


* Featherman, of. cit., id., 263. t Featherman, of. ct, id., 283. 
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persuasive powers of the damsels and the wealth of the 
bridegroom, they are at length satisfied; and sometimes 
the business is not concluded until a considerable sum has 
been paid.* 

At an Ukrainian marriage presents are made with ritual 
formalities to every one of the bride’s relations by name, 
and a formal agreement is entered into by which the 
number, and even the value, of these presents is declared. 
Among the persons present are women who are strangers 
to the family. When the presents to the relatives have 
been settled these women climb on a bench beside the 
family hearth, taking a sieve which they beat like a 
tambourine, clamouring also for their share of the ransom. 
And the bridegroom is compelled to throw some small 
pieces of money into the sieve for them. As M. Volkov 
says, it is clear that all this represents a payment in respect 
of the bride for the benefit of her whole clan. Among 
the Bulgarians a like payment, distinguished from that 
paid to the father, is made in money for all the members 
of the family, or rather, for the family-community. The 
father usually gives what he receives to his daughter by 
way of dowry.T 

The final difficulties on the part of the bridesmaids 
among the Wends may be compared with the conduct of 
the women of the bride’s party at a marriage of the Banks 
islanders. When the last instalments of the purchase- 
money have been paid, and the bridegroom’s father and 
his party, after the interposition of all sorts of difficulties, 
are on the point of succeeding in obtaining delivery of 
the bride, the women step in and refuse to give her up 
until an extra sum has been made over to them to induce 
them to let her go.t 

Many more illustrations might be cited; but enough 
has probably been said to establish a great range of the 


* iii “ Zeitschrift fur Volkskunde,” 433. 
+ Volkov in ii “ L’Anthropologie,” 553. 
t Codrington, of. cit., 237. 
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custom of purchasing the bride not merely from her 
father, who in the higher planes of civilization has the 
largest amount of control over her, but from her whole 
kin. The reason for this, as I have already said, is to be 
deduced from the loss which the entire kin sustains when 
one member is cut off from it, to be united to a different 
| kin. This loss necessitates consent, and consent is usually, 
though not always, purchased. The price may be com- [| <& 
muted for a feast, or a feast may be added to it, and after 
the custom of purchase has died out the feast only may 
remain. So among the Arabs, for example, the stipulated 





purchase-money (which forms the dowry and belongs to 
the bride) is paid to the girl’s father; but before the [| | 
husband can claim his rights he has to feast the bride, [| | 
and her relations and friends.* In other cases the price 
consists of services rendered. When this, however, takes 
more definite form than going to reside with the bride’s 
kindred and generally casting the produce of labour and 
skill into a common stock with theirs, it is usually confined 
to services, like Jacob’s, to the bride’s father. 

An able writer, whose researches into the history of 
marriage have borne valuable fruit, has lately, if I under- 
stand him aright, thrown doubt on the proposition that 
the consent of the kin generally was required to the gift 
of a woman in marriage.t The contrary view here urged 
has been based mainly on a consideration of the marriage 
ceremonies among widely scattered races. It is only one 
of many inferences resulting from an inquiry into the meaning 
of the curious rite from which we started. Its correctness 
has been confirmed by instances drawn from Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and some of the islands of the Southern 
Sea. A full discussion on these and other points, on 


* Featherman, of. cét., Aramzeans, 422. 

t Westermarck, of. cit., 215. But cf. 233 (where he admits, as regards 
men, that they “had apparently in early days to take counsel with their 
kinsfolk,” in choosing a wife), and 393 (where he cites the Banyai as re- 
quiring many head of cattle for a family to give up its claim on the 
offspring of a girl who had come from it). 
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which, as it seems to me, M. Westermarck has arrived 
at mistaken conclusions, would require a treatise well nigh 
as large as his own. The reasons of his mistakes may, 
however, be summed up in a single sentence: he has not 
grasped the importance of the study of ceremonies. Ina 
work of 550 pages on Zhe History of Human Marriage 
he has devoted only fourteen pages to Marriage Ceremonies 
and Rites. He has forgotten the conservatism of habit. 
He has overlooked the fact that the symbolism of to-day 
preserves the serious belief of yesterday, and that what in 
an age more or less distant was a vital motive inspiring 
an appropriate course of conduct survives in the conduct 
it has inspired long after it has itself ceased to be active 
and powerful. He has thus been blind to the stores of 
material for the investigation of the history of marriage 
preserved in traditions which are not simply repeated as 
tales, but handed down as practices from generation to 
generation. Had M. Westermarck added to his other and 
varied qualifications for writing a great work on the history 
of marriage that of a student of Folklore, it is safe to say 
that his conclusions on many points would have been 
different from those he has adopted. 

Nore.—Since the above has been in type I have found a passage in a 
Finnish poem, entitled Zhe Sun’s Son, descriptive of the hero’s wedding 
ceremony. Jt runs thus :—The bride’s father “leads and places them on 
the whale’s, the sea king’s, hide. He scratches them both on their little 
fingers, unites the blood together, lays hand in hand, unites breast to 
breast, knits the kisses together, bans the knots which jealousy has 
conjured, separates the hands, and looses the knots of the espousal.” 
(Castrén, “ Vorlesungen iiber die Finnische Mythologie,” 323.) This 
probably explains the ceremony alluded to in the Norwegian story cited 
above on page 187, and confirms the suggestion that the practice was non- 
Aryan. As an example of the contrary effect of mixture of blood, I may 
refer to the Irish saga of Zhe Wooing of Emer. There Cuchulaind 
wounds with a sling-stone the maiden whom he is to marry. He sucks out 
the stone with a clot of blood round it. “I skall not wed thee now, said 
Cuchulaind, for I have drunk thy blood.” (i Archzol. Rev., 304.) The 


explanation is that he had thus involuntarily contracted blood-relationship 
with her, and hence could not marry her. 








A CoRRESPONDENT from Tientsin, China, writes : 
THE PAMIRS AND CHINA. 


The Russian invasion of the “ Roof of the World” has exposed the weak- 
ness of the Anglo-Chinese Alliance ; and the episode illustrates the danger 
of relying on anybody but ourselves to defend the frontiers. The Chinese 
Government did not know where the Pamirs were. They got their in- 
formation from Europe as to what was going on there; and were unable 
to respond to the efforts of foreign diplomats to arouse their interest in 
these nebulous operations. The Governor of Turkestan, they considered, 
knew all about it, and would do whatever was needful ;—besides, they 
could always censure and degrade him should he turn out not to be 
omniscient. They felt something like the canny Scot who was in danger 
of shipwreck and consoled his nervous son by ‘‘ Man, the ship does na 
belong to us.” True, after many telegrams had been bandied to and fro, 
a glimmering of the situation reached the Foreign Board, but it was only 
a second-hand reflected light, and did not affect the Ministers so much as 
some trivial matter of daily office routine. Failing to make the desired 
impression on the Tsungli Yamén in Peking, the British Minister deputed 
H.M. Consul in Tientsin to work upon the Viceroy Li Hungchang ; but 
that astute man has never shown any alacrity in pulling chestnuts for any- 
body, and is not likely to be hustled into action which he does not clearly 
understand. A. M. 


KOREA. 


The British Minister to China, who is also accredited to the Korean 
Court, has retired, after six years’ residence in Peking, without having 
visited Korea to deliver his credentials. The omission has only this im- 
portance, that while on the one hand it would seem to be a slight to the 
Korean King, on the other it may possibly flatter that feeble monarch by 
seeming to countenance the relaxation of the tie which connects the 
affairs of the peninsula with the interests of the Chinese Empire. As, 
however, Great Britain has no interests in Korea excepting to preserve the 
status guo as between the peninsula and neighbouring Powers, and as other 
influences are diligently exercised to change that status, it is difficult to 
reconcile the omission of the late Minister with the settled policy of the 
British Government. It is true that certain steps had already been taken 
to give the British representation at the Korean Court the appearance of 
being independent of Peking, but this was understood to be not so much 
an indication of any change of policy on the part of Great Britain as of a 
desire to please certain individuals about the Royal Court. The Korean 
peninsula, however, with its weak and facile Government, is just one of 
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those critical spots on the Earth’s surface respecting which there should be 
no ambiguity whatever, in regard to British policy ; because the intentions 
of certain other Powers which are clear and consistent and are steadily 
pursued, will secure to them an easy triumph over a flabby, vacillating 
policy on the part of Great Britain. 

It is impossible for Secretaries of State with the most competent staff 
ever seen to exercise a practical supervision over every actual and potential 
imperial interest in every corner of the world. The task must be almost 
entirely left to the judgment and vigilance of the officials on the spot ; and 
the Government gets better results, as a rule, by selecting and placing its 
men well, than by too much interference with them in the details of their 
work. Even that much of effective supervision, however, seems to be 
hardly possible under our Consular service regulations, which work rather 
too like a machine that grinds up wheat and chaff indiscriminately— 
tempered here and there bya little personal scheming. An apt illustration 
of this defect in the system has just occurred in Korea, whence the one 
man who knows the country has been removed from his post under the 
stern decrees of Service regulations and planted in Shanghai, among a 
crowd of other Consular officials all as good as he. Mr. James Scott had 
made a deep study of the Korean language, the only British official at 
present in the service who has done so, though one Englishman in the 
Customs Service has also acquired facility in the spoken language. Mr. 
Scott’s mastery of the politics of the kingdom, its history, official customs, 
etc., is, with possibly the above exception, unique, while his general 
capacity and zeal are thought highly of, by the public at all events. To 
retain such a man in the country it would almost have been worth while 
to create a sinecure post, if necessary ; but there was no such necessity, 
The post Mr. Scott occupied, as acting Vice-Consul at Chemulpo, was 
exactly suited to serve the various useful purposes indicated. But the 
time came for promotion, and the service regulations did not, I suppose, 
admit of an official of full vice-consular rank remaining in that particular 
post. So this valuable officer is, according to the newspapers, to be moved 
off by a stroke of the great machine, and his services as a Korean 
specialist, services which cannot be bought for money, simply because 
there is no other man with the same qualifications, will thus be lost to Her 
Majesty’s Government. Such a misfortune as that might possibly have 
been avoided by a personal visit of the British Minister to the Korean 
peninsula ; though perhaps even he would have been powerless to turn 
the great machine out of its rut. A. MICHIE, 


A valued correspondent, Mr. W. Barnes Steveni, who is at present engaged in the 
important task of collecting material from all quarters ve the early Russian invasion of 
Constantinople in the ninth and tenth centuries under the Valangians or Norsemen, writes 
to us from St. Petersburg and gives interesting extracts from a correspondence with 
General Kiréeff, in connexion with this Review, on the Anglo- Russian imbroglio in Central 
Asia. An opinion is expressed in many circles in Russia, that the whole Central-Asian 
muddle is neither more nor less than ** Much ado about nothing ;” whether this opinion 
is merely a conventional one to hide deeper thought is difficult to say ; but in a short 
conversation with the learned Secretary of the Imperial Geographical Society at St. 
Petersburg, Mr. Steveni was impressed with the fact that such were the views of his 
acquaintance and General Kiréeff inclines also to this opinion, for in a passage in one of 
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his letters he writes: ‘‘I have been told by my friend Kourapotkin, that the Pamir (the 
plateau itself) is and wll remain a res nullius, as being utterly uninhabitable.” Mr. 
Steveni thinks that the distinguished General himself is sincerely desirous of coming to a 
PEACEFUL agreement with England—not only with regard to the Central-Asian, but also 
the Eastern Question generally. General Kiréeff writes to our correspondent as foilows : 
“Put a good ‘orthodox prince in Bulgaria, don’t touch the religious question, and we will 
not prevent you from making any commercial treatise for opium or any other stuff you 
have to sell. I still think the best way of preventing difficulties in Central Asia is to 
divide it between us! I have seen a criticism of my letters in the ‘4.Q.X.,’ stating that 
‘I intend to put England’s hand in a ‘‘ wasps’ nest.” ’ Well ; but as soon as we put our 
hand in that very same nest, your politicians begin to object. What is to be done? 
Tertium non datur. We must come to an understanding ; besides the buffer system is 
already proved impossible to solve the difficulties.” On this letter our esteemed corre- 
spondent, Mr. Barnes Steveni remarks, that it is gratifying to know that a Russian General 
of such rank and influence in Imperial Circles has such opinions. ‘‘It is to be hoped,” 
says Mr. Steveni, ‘‘ that he will be able to make converts amongst his many distinguished 
friends ; for I am certain that, unless we can come to an amicable arrangement with 
Russia regarding these questions and the free passage of the Dardanelles, a war between 
her and England is inevitable. When that war will break out, I know not. It may be 
next year, or when Russia has completed her armaments, which I believe will. be more 
formidable than ever. This is in fact the calm before the storm, and it would be well if 
we could prevent the latter ever reaching us. There is no doubt, a large empire like 
Russia will not remain content to see a Catholic Prince always on the throne of Bulgaria, 
or the Dardanelles blocking her free outlet to the ocean. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF PERSIA. 


With reference to a communication from an anonymous correspondent, 
criticising a paper of mine on “ The Physical Geography of Persia” in the 
July Number of the Astatic Quarterly Review, which appeared in your 
issue of October last, I may remark : 

That the ‘‘ Report upon a Visit to Persia” alluded to was never pub- 
lished. A limited number of copies were printed in December, 1891, and 
issued for the information of the Imperial ‘Tobacco Corporation of Persia, 
for whose use it was compiled. Your correspondent could not possibly 
thus have bought a copy of it, though he may possibly have received one 
—not last year, as he states,—as being interested in the Corporation, not as 
a Shareholder presumably, to judge from the sanguineness of the view which 
he takes of Persian affairs. 

2. That Northern Beloochistan is not practically rainless.) The same 
physical conditions exist there as in Persia. Heavy snow and rain fall 
thereon and in the neighbourhood of the Mountain Ranges at certain 
times of the year, and it is upon this fact that the kanats, or karezas as 
they are called, are dependent for their supply of water. 

3. That the simplest method of demonstration on the part of your cor- 
respondent of the feasibility of the construction of roads and railways in 
Persia would be for him to inform the public, as he is doubtless in a 
position to do, on the following points : 

(a) What progress has been made with the proposed road between 
Shuster and Teheran? How many miles of it are now open 
to wheeled traffic? And at what cost per mile ? 

(4) Whether the road from Teheran to Kum is open to wheeled 
traffic, and, if so, what is the average daily number of vehicles 
traversing it? 

4. I cannot challenge your correspondent’s figures regarding the distances 
in a bee line and by the new road respectively from Teheran to Kum, as 
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e has evidently sources of information at his disposal to which I have 
never had access ; but, assuming his to be correct, the proportion would be 
about the same as that resulting from my figures : 

744 ::93$ 1:14. 
80 :say 108 :: 1: 1}. 

I repeat, however, that out of the 150 odd miles intervening between 
Teheran and Ispahan not less than 100 miles are composed of mountainous, 
hilly, and broken ground, involving abrupt and repeated ascents and 
descents, which it is impossible to turn in any way, and which would 
render the construction of a Railway between these two places almost 
impossible, and that of a road suitable for wheeled traffic only possible at 
ruinous expense. 

In conclusion, I may mention that I forwarded a copy of my “ Report 
upon a Visit to Persia” to Sir Joseph Tholozon, the Doctor to the Shah, 
who has resided for upwards of thirty years in Persia, and who is well 
known as a thoroughly reliable and disinterested authority upon all matters 
connected with the country. His remark upon it was, ‘‘ Je trouve que c’est 
trés sage, vous parlez selon les faits et non pas selon l’imagination.” 

Gen. Sir Frederic Goldsmid, to whom I sent a copy for criticism, says : 

“* Allow me to say that it is a highly valuable and interesting paper, but 
that it would be more valuable if completer. Full of truths, it has yet 
statements which require corroboration, and which may, as now presented, 
be open to criticism. I am, perhaps, rather alluding to deductions than 
to facts.” He disagrees with me, however, upon the following points : 
(a) The sufficiency of the supplies of the necessaries of life at present 
available. (4) That the resources of Persia are not capable of much 
further development. (¢c) That the experience of the Armenian Christian 
has had to do with the prejudice against other Christians of the present 
day ; and he remarks: (1) “In paragraph 35, page 28, you have omitted 
to include the Afghans with the Turks as Sunnis. Persia is wedged in 
between two Sunni Powers.” (2) “At page 29, reason (2), the ‘ variety of 
nationalities’ needs illustration by statistics.” 

I should not have thought it worth my while to take any notice of the 
remarks of an anonymous correspondent, had it not been that you mention 
that he is “‘ one of your most valued supporters in Persia.” 

I am, yours truly, 
C. E. BrppuLpu, 
Officiating Cantonment Magistrate. 

Secundrabad, India, November 7th, 1892. 





INDIA’S VIEW OF EXCHANGE AND CURRENCY. 
Though all classes in India suffer from the fluctuation of Exchange, 
for three of them the loss is only partial and comparatively small, while it 
weighs chiefly and heavily on the fourth and most important. European 
employés and European and native merchants may and do lose ; but it is 
the Indian Ryot or taxpayer who eventually bears the entire loss on Ex- 
change, whatever arrangements be made to content the other three. But 
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while these can, by their power, organization and education, lay their case 
before the public and loudly do so, both in the press and before the 
Currency Commission, the Ryot, ignorant of the matter (which they feel 
but cannot understand) cannot approach either. Most of their self-styled 
leaders fail to see that there is an Indian Ryot’s view of the Exchange 
question, far different from that of people accidentally living in India. 
This case I give briefly, merely premising that if I seem to dogmatize, I 
have figures and facts which your space does not allow me to produce here. 

A Parliamentary paper shows that from 1881 to 1892 £41,000,000 in 
gold and £99,000,000 in silver—a total of £140,000,000,—(one-sixth of 
the world’s produce), flowed into India, to balance her trade with the world. 
In other words, India had not to send out money, gold or silver :—she had 
only to send out produce ; and after cancelling credit versus debit, she still 
had, each year, to receive in payment of debts due to her by silver and gold 
using countries, large quantities of these metals. India’s currency there- 
fore, is not needed to pay her debts: all these can be paid by her own 
drafts on her debtors. Her Exchange would always be above par, but for 
artificial checks. What are these? 

1. Free coinage of silver, enabling her foreign debtors to flood India with 
cheap silver in return for good produce. Stop this by reserving solely to the 
Indian Government the coinage of whatever silver India needs. Make out- 
siders pay India in gold for her produce. 

2. Absence of a gold reserve in India. The gold need not be actually 
coined ; for from her low prices and high credit she needs no gold for 
internal circulation ; and from her favourable balance of trade (including 
all payments in England) she need never send out a single coin. Only to 
meet the interested cry of “depreciated silver” should there be a gold 
reserve to steady the Rupee, as a token coin—just as the Sovereign steadies 
the Florin, the twin sister of the Rupee. Let India declare, as Lawrence 
did, that the Rupee represents ,'5 of a Sovereign, coining such Sovereigns 
when necessary. When will that be? Nor for many years, owing to 
India’s favourable balance of trade. 

3. That balance is artificially upset, in England by the sade of “ Council 
Bills,” solely in the interest of English merchants and financiers. Stop 
these sales, which, besides vast loss on Government remittances, fix a false 
exchange entailing loss on every transaction of India with the whole world. 
India herself should buy gold at the current price and send enough to 
England to pay one quarter’s dues. In the absence of these (to India) 
murderous sales the exchange, (backed by the fact that the gold reserve 
had made the Rupee a token for ;'5 of a Sovereign) would within a year 
fly up to over par. 

Would this be an artificial inflation of the Rupee? Not at all: is the 
florin inflated by being fixed at 1; of a sovereign? or the German mark ? 
No; and Why? Because the value of a coinage, besides its metallic price, 
is fixed by the solvency and honesty of the government which issues it. 
India is as solvent as England and Germany. Let her declare that her 
Rupee, like the florin and mark, represents ;'5 of a sovereign ; and that he 
who buys 1o Rupees’ worth of her produce must pay her a sovereign down 
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in gold ; as she will pay 2 sovereign for 10 rupees and vice versa for all she 
owes. What she owes is less than is owed her annually by 4 gold-producing 
countries alone, not to speak of all. She can, therefore, cancel all her debts 
by drafts against part of her credits, and still have silver and gold flowing to 
her, for her vast produce, if she be not handicapped by these Council Bills. 

The results of these 3 measures would be: 1, All Indian payments 
could still be made in gold by Indian drafts on Indian debtors in gold-using 
countries and all over the world ;—z2, the world would still have to send 
bullion to India ;—3, Indian finances would no longer be jeopardized by 
the present artificial exchange ;—4, Her trade would increase immensely ; 
5, Taxation would go down, and more public works be undertaken ; 
6, None would lose except the financiers etc., who now by secre/ 
tenders exploit the Indian exchange, backed up by those who ought to 
defend Indian interests but do not. It is singular that the Secretary of 
State says no Act of Parliament is needed for changing the Indian currency, 
but his own consent is! Is he greater than Parliament, then? In Parlia- 
ment there would have to be an open discussion. The India Office, on 
the other hand, can issue a bureaucratic and autocratic decree. 

I conclude by remarking, about “ hoarding,” that a// countries, and not 
India only, hoard. What are gold watches and chains and jewellery and 
plate except particular kinds of hoarding? Is there no such hoarding in 


England itself? 
J. P. V. 


To the Editor of the “ Asiatic QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 

It is premature to criticise the deliberations of the Brussels Conference, 
but so far as matters have progressed it is to be regretted that the Govern- 
ment of India has cast a damper on the proceedings by their recent tele- 
gram. It was however to be expected that the Government would decline 
to have its hands forced and would prefer to retain complete liberty of 
action though it is not reassuring to those who suffer hy the state of ex- 
change to find that now the time for drastic measures has arrived the 
Government is inclined to continue its policy of what may seem masterly 
inactivity. 

Doubtless it is a serious matter for them to interfere in the natural opera- 
tions of trade, but still it is the duty of Governments to preserve the stan- 
dard of currency in such wise as will benefit the majority, and a Govern- 
ment which neglects to do this is culpable. ‘The questions that arise are, 
In what way can the Government interpose? and will such interposition 
benefit the majority ? for we know that there are some in India, not natives 
thereof, who are opposed to any change in the silver currency. 

Well, the Government can in the first place discourage the importation 
of silver by the closing of the Mints. 

At present silver is poured into the country in bars and dollars which 
are taken to the Mints and, after assay, a certificate is granted to the 
importer which is cashable on demand at the Paper Currency Office, and 
this system is not unlike that which M. de Foville lately recommended at 
the Conference—.e., the issuing of warrants against deposits of bar silver. 
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The Indian Government holds at times large deposits of silver bullion for 
which warrants have been issued, which warrants, or certificates, are con- 
vertible at the Paper Currency Office, but the Mints keep working full 
time, and overtime, to reduce this bullion to coin. 

No doubt the locking up of bar silver by various nations would ieduiee 
the amount which is now available for export to the East, but palliation 
is not cure. You cannot go on locking up bullion for ever, and what 
would be the result in the case of any country placing its hoards on the 
market ? 

Suppose now America were to cease purchasing and were to throw all 
her accumulated silver on to the market what would the rupee go down to? 
The Indian Government would then have to adopt the measures from 
which it now shrinks, viz., the restriction on free coinage of silver and the 
adoption of a gold standard, and it behoves them to be on their guard 
against an extension of this danger. It is true that there are great diffi- 
culties in the way of a gold standard. What these difficulties are I have 
not time and space at my disposal to detail, but I may allude to one fear, 
and that is lest exports should suffer. No doubt the tea industry benefits 
by the present state of affairs and the Darjeeling and Terai Tea Planters’ 
Association went to the length of asserting in a memorial to Government 
that the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coinage of silver, or in 
other words the improvement of the status of the rupee, would result in the 
collapse of the tea industry. 

This would be a serious matter if true, but the way to look at it is this : 
does the present state of affairs inflict a serious loss on a larger community ? 
If so the question as affects a minority should be set aside. The propor- 
tion of tea to other exports is (taking the figures of 1888-9) about 54 
millions against 874 millions of other Indian produce. 

It is feared that any artificial raising of the rupee will cause the decline 
of the export trade but surely if a low rate of exchange be beneficial to 
the export trade it must conversely be prejudicial to the import trade, yet 
the statistics of the ten years 1879 to 89 show that the ratio of increase of 
imports (including Government stores) has kept steadily ahead of that of 
exports although the rupee has fallen in value—far ex. imports have 
increased about 30} millions and exports 29} millions and exchange in 
1879 was about 1s. 8d. per rupee and in 1889 about 1s. 4}d. per rupee. 

It is assumed that local industries and residents of India are unaffected 
by the low exchange. They are less affected but not unaffected. All 
local industries are now more or less dependent on imports, all residents 
of India down to the common coolie have some articles of European 
manufacture and for all these they pay more than they need. 

R. S. 


THE INDIA COUNCIL BILLS AND THE EXCHANGE. 


We publish the following extract on the Depression in Indian Exchange from Mr. Cecil 
B. Phipson’s letter to the Morning Post of the 2nd Nov., 1892: ‘* What now sustains 
silver bullion, therefore, at even its present price is solely the British importers’ demand 
for it in place of exporters’ drafts, as a means of acquiring purchasing power over the 
labour products of silver-using countries ; so that obviously what reduces this demand 
tends proportionately to reduce this price. Such being the position of silver in the London 
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exchange market, and of British importers from silver-using countries in respect to it, let 
us now consider the effect of the Indian Government entering this market for the purpose 
of making constant, heavy, and increasing sales of Council or rupee bills. 

‘*In the first place, to call this last operation a sale of rupee bills, and so make it appear 
identical in nature with an exporter’s sale of rupee drafts, is to wholly blind both India 
and England to the true nature of the transaction. For what, of course, it really is is a 
forced purchase of pounds, thrown merely for convenience’ sake into the form of a com- 
mercial sale of rupees, which purchase it makes from the small body of British merchants 
who import goods from India, these being the only holders of pounds in Great Britain who 
will accept rupees in payment for them. Naturally, then, these importers, so long as they 
can get in rupees whatever price they ask for their pounds—and, save amongst themselves, 
there is absolutely no competition—will make no purchases either of silver bullion or of 
exporters’ drafts. So that, to whatever amount the Indian Government in this way pur- 
chases pounds, it satisfies to that extent the British importers’ demands for rupees, and 
proportionately reduces his demand for silver bullion and exporters’ drafts. The magni- 
tude of this reduction can best be seen from the following table : 


Total value of British imports from | Means by which these have been paid for by British 












India for 10 years, 1881-1890. importers. 
p-c. | 
4 340,000,000 Council Bills... ..... wel gs £148,000,000 
Silver Bullion .. 18 | 60,000,000 
Exporters’ drafts ......... 39 132,000,000 
340,000,000 100 | 340,000,000 


ment ceases to flood this market with Council bills, which must be sold at any price- 
ceases, that is, to make its forced purchases of pounds from British import merchants— 
an immensely increased demand will at once arise amcng these merchants both for silver 
bullion and for exporters’ drafts, which demand they cannot satisfy except by paying a 
higher price in pounds for both. So far, then, as the interest of British investors in India and 
exporters to it are concerned, it is of supreme importance that a stop should be put to the, 
to them, disastrous ‘sales’ of Council bills in the London exchange market. But this 
stoppage is of even more importance to all Indian debtors who owe pounds in England— 
chief amongst whom of course is the Government itself—and all Indian merchants who 
export produce from India, since the present method of purchasing pounds with rupees 
places a crushing burthen upon the former and withholds a powerful, though artificial, 
stimulus from the latter. 

‘* Of course had India possessed the practical independence of ourself-governing Colonies. 
or the real independence of any foreign State bound to England by none but financial 
ties, her Government would never have dreamt of making its purchases of pounds in 
British instead of in Indian exchange markets, or from British instead of from Indian 
merchants. So that it is only the anomalous nature of a Government which, with its 
ostensible seat in Calcutta, has its real seat in London, that has led to the adoption of so 
costly, not to say absurd, method of paying its debts. What India now does is to restrict 
its purchase of pounds to a close corporation of British importers, whose annual imports 
for the 10 years 1881-90 have averaged only £34,000,000, instead of making them from 
the entire body of Indian exporters, whose annual exports during the same period have 
averaged nearly £80,000,000. For to become sellers of draft pounds Indian exporters do 
not require to trade directly with Great Britain, seeing that they can obtain these in pay- 
ment for their goods in every market in the world, and would, of course, accept them to 
a constantly increasing extent were there any steady demand for them in India on the 
part of the Indian Government. 

‘* Thus, by purchasing draft pounds in India from the entire body of Indian exporters 
instead of token pounds in England from a small number of Britain’s importers, not only 
would the Indian Government obtain pounds sterling at a much lower cost in rupees owing 
to increased competition amongst genuine sellers, but it would at the same time apply an 
enormous stimulus to India’s export trade with the whole civilized world. India, there- 
fore, even more than England, would thus benefit by a common-sense reform, which 
should win equal approval from the advocates of mono-metallism, of bi-metallism, and of 
no-metallism at all, for the evils and absurdities of the present system would be equally 
injurious, no matter what might be the form of currency adopted. And that this last 
statement is true may be readily perceived by anyone who will consider how much more 
onerous, for instance, the payment of her great indemnity would have been to France had 
she been compelled by Germany to make all her purchase of gold in Berlin, and only 
from such German merchants as imported goods from France. And yet this is exactly 
what India is now obliged to do by England. As it was, France, by the method of pay- 
ment she adopted, viz., by the purchase of French exporters’ drafts upon other countries 
for gold, converted what Germany and all the world deemed a crushing financial burthen 
into perhaps the most powerful artificial stimulus ever applied to the export trade of any 
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country. Were the Indian Government equally wise in its generation it might go and do 
likewise instead of, as now, impotently wailing in unison with its own traders over evils 
of which its own actions are the cause. 

“*A supreme merit of the remedy here suggested is that its application lies wholly 
within the power of the Indian Government itself, requiring neither the sanction of an 
International Monetary Conference nor the acceptance of erroneous currency theories. 
It can be tested furthermore tentatively, cautiously, gradually, and the respective advan- 
tages compared of purchasing a given number of draft pounds from exporters in India, and 
the same number of token pounds from importers in England.” 


The Indian Currency Commission has, we hear, requested Mr. H. D. Macleod to 
prepare a scheme for the restoration of the ancient gold standard of India. 

We understand that due weight has been attached to the opinion of the late Col. J. T. 
Smith, master of the Madras Mint, in favour ofa gold standard, whether or not supported by 
a gold currency. The Commission seems determined to do something, but experts are said 
to prefer that it should do nothing. 


JOTTINGS FROM JOHORE (STRAITS SETTLEMENTS). 

Have you ever heard of the Devil-bird? If you say yes, thank your 
stars that the of is not left out. Ours is not the true Devil-bird of India 
(I am no scientist, and frankly confess I don’t know its Latin name), 
which is a large creature, and is supposed to cry like a woman being 
murdered ; whereas this is about the size, and very much the colour of the 
Cape Butcher-bird, and his voice is like a steam whistle, worked by an 
endless rusty chain. He is very quiet during the daytime, hopping about 
the shrubberies, and is almost an ornainent to the place, but from 4 a.m. 
he is in fine form, and well deserves his name. One of them has the habit 
of coming to a tree not three yards from my veranda window every morning, 
and whistling like a fiend for an hour, when he decamps amidst anything 
but my blessings. Morning after morning have I hunted for him, but 
owing to the uncertain light, the thickness of the leaves, and his seemingly 
ventriloquistic powers, I have never managed to localize him. To have seen 
two friends and myself in the early morning looking for this bird with 
double-barrelled guns, you would have thought we were alter a furious 
wild beast. We have shot several Devil-birds, but as two new ones seem 
to take the place of each one slain, and this fellow still eludes me, I quite 
dread to-morrow morning, for I know that monster will be there with his 
steam whistle. (I have just been told that it is the Ceylon robin.) 

One evening I noticed a flying fox in a tree close to the house, and was 
on the point of shooting it for its beautiful skin, when I thought that if I 
left it alone it might rid me of my enemy, so I left it alone, and this was 
the result, not only was the Devil-bird there as usual, with its brazen throat, 
but the fox, during the night, had explored the house, eaten my bananas, 
and made himself a general nuisance. I am now only wanting to see bird 
or fox once, I think that would be enough, and I am seriously thinking of 
cutting down the tree which harbours them, for I am getting desperate. 

Bird-life teems here, and my bungalow and compound seem to be the 
hut of the tribe. Sitting in the veranda at 7 a.m., sipping coffee, one sees 
simply hundreds of them. Of course the common sparrow is in full force ; 
he wades in the water, sports on the roof, swarms in every bush, runs 
along the veranda, picks up anything that falls from the table, gets up 
early, and goes to bed late—-is always discussing politics and the weather 
in his shrill little voice, and dies of old age or over-feeding. 
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Then come the Java sparrows, much smaller; they go about in flocks. 
The bird with a red beak, one sees at home, called there the Java 
sparrow, is really a love-bird. Clambering in the trees are to be seen 
brilliant green paroquettes, with a tuft of scarlet about the size of a six- 
pence on the throat, and a corresponding one at the back of the neck, 
scarlet-tipped tails, and green beaks,—a lovely uniform. Side by side with 
them are microscopic honey or flower suckers, while green pigeons roost in 
the trees at night, doves walk about the grounds, swifts sit on the coffee 
and cotton trees, beautiful kingfishers sometimes fly right into the house, 
a kind of small finch flies merrily about, and the devil-bird (I can’t keep 
him out of my story) is responsible for more bad language than the whole 
lot put together. Enormous bats scream at nightfall, but the chief nocturnal 
bird is the ground owl, or chuck-chuck. His body is smaller than that of 
a thrush, but he has long wings and a broad tail, so that he looks much 
bigger. He spends most of his time sitting on the ground, or on a bare 
stump, making a full rich sound just like “chuck-chuck,” often with a 
friend in the distance answering him. He makes this noise from twice to 
thirty times consecutively, and the Malays are in the habit of betting on 
how many times he will do it. One of these birds is outside my window 
every night, and “ chucks” me to sleep, for it is rather a soothing sound. 
As I have said before, all these birds are to be daily found in the com- 
pound ; doubtless in the jungle, close by, there are many others. ‘The 
majority of them are great somgsters, at least they would say so—at any rate 
they make a great deal of cheerful noise. A tremendous big hairy monkey 
with a white face was enjoying himself in one of the garden trees this 
morning. Although he was close by I did not care to shoot him ; doubtless 
he will reward me by stealing a goose to-night, or frightening the hens. 

No vegetables are grown in Johore, except potatoes and French beans ; 
everything else is tinned. Anything planted soon runs to seed, and 
becomes coarse, owing to the great forcing powers of the sun, for the 
whole country is one immense hot-house. But although thé heat is great, 
we never get dust storms, or furnace-like winds ; in fact our heat is due to 
the absence of wind, for if there is any at all it is sure to be cool owing to 
the jungle and perpetual undergrowth. Besides out here we are prepared 
for hot weather, wear flannel shirts, white linen suits, light shoes, huge 
cork hats, never venture into the sun, and are always within calling distance 
of an iced drink. At night, attired in flannel or a sarong, we creep behind 
the mosquito curtains, slay the one or two who have come in with us, 
and spread ourselves out on the hard mattresses, covered only with a 
sheet. Any amount of pillows are necessary for one’s comfort, and there 
is always at least ove long bolster, rejoicing in the name of a “ Dutch wife,” 
without which one could hardly sleep in the East. You curl yourself 
round it, and hug it as a child does a doll, when in bed. It has a 
wonderful effect in keeping you cool, and making you so comfortable that 
sleep is by no means difficult, in spite of the heat and perspiration. 

The latest addition to my live stock is an armadillo. He is exactly like 
his picture and description in the Encyclopedia, though it makes a mis- 
take in saying that the creature is found only in S. America. It is the 
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queerest-looking beast you ever saw, with his armour-plated body, powerful 
tail, short legs, and pointed nose and mouth for devouring the ants he 
digs out with his strong claws. As for making friends with him—well! a 
dormouse in winter is lively in comparison. If you pfog him he rolls 
himself up into a large loose ball, gazes at you defiantly with a small 
pig-like eye, and refuses to stir as long as you look at him. He is much 
prized by the Chinese, who make medicine of him, for they believe that 
such a strong-looking creature will make them strong too. I have been 
told that in some places in India the armadillo is part of the housebreaker’s 
outfit, who enters the house by means of the roof, presumedly of thatch or 
bamboo. A long rope is attached to the animal, he is thrown on the roof, 
and the rope hauled tight. As soon as he feels himself being drawn back- 
wards, he sets all his plates and scales at right angles to his body, and thus 
brings himself to so firm an anchor, that his accomplices swarm up the 
rope in safety. I tied my friend up last night with rotau, but feeling sorry 
for him to-day, have given him his liberty ; he is now hiding beneath a 
pine-apple plant, but doubtless he will depart into the jungle in an hour or 
two. By the way, the rotiu I mentioned just now is the pliable, strong 
stem of a jungle creeper, it is largely used by the natives for all purposes 
instead of rope, has an immense sale, and is very cheap. It abounds in 
the jungle, creeping from tree to tree, and men (Malays, for the Chinaman 
is of no use in the jungle), skilful in getting it, often draw it out in single 
pieces 100 feet long. Talking of the jungle reminds me that the wild pigs 
are becoming a perfect nuisance in my garden, routing up and spoiling the 
whole place. The gardener, who naturally pays more attention to his 
own piece of ground than to my compound, has made an arrangement 
with sticks and paraffin tins—when in doubt or “hard up” use a paraffin 
tin (what did our ancestors do without them?)—on which he hammers 
every half-hour during the night to keep the invaders away. It is not 
worth while sitting up for them in the garden to be eaten alive by 
mosquitos, and crawled over by ants and spiders, so I have no thrilling 
stories to tell of wild boar shootings from up a tree, though I must try to 
do something of the sort in that dim future time known as “‘ some day.” 

If you want to see a house leak properly you should come out here. I 
was staying in Singapore during some heavy rain, when the floor of every 
room was decorated with baths, jugs and basins, the furniture was pushed 
into corners and covered with waterproofs, and we sat on litile dry islands, 
as best we could—a la Captain Cuttle, on Mrs. MacStinger’s washing-day 
—and hoisted umbrellas from time to time. Yet this was a house which 
had lately been put into order (?), and where the leaks could not be 
discovered from the outside. All this mischief was caused by that plague 
of a white ant, eating through the beams and laths, and thus shifting them 
slightly, and causing the tiles to gape. About the only remedy (?) is to 
unroof your house, hunt out the ants with tar and paraffin, change the 
beams, relay the roof, vay a big bill; and try to believe that you won’t have 
to do this all over again in a few months, for once white ants get into a 
house you can never permanently get rid of them, and they will be a 
constant source of expense. 
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The opium question is a prominent one just now, and I believe much 
misunderstood by many of those who write and petition against it. My 
experience is local, and still limited, but, after nearly a year’s work 
amongst the Chinese in Johore, and the examination of, and making of 
notes upon the subject on over a thousand patients as they passed through 
the hospital, I am of opinion that not only is the use of opium wo¢ an evil, 
but in the majority of cases is even beneficial, in warding off, or lessening, 
attacks of fever, and in enabling “the Chinaman to perform heavy coolie 
labour, with the thermometer at 150°—which no other race can do. If a 
man over-smokes himself—and one is astonished to find how few do so— 
he merely goes to sleep, and wakes again quite fresh. It never makes him 
quarrelsome, it enables him to stand a vast amount of pain, and is one of 
the very few pleasures of his life. Compare this with the use and abuse of 
alcohol. I really believe that the more the opium question is inquired 
into, the less harm will be seen to result from the use of this drug. Of course 
some carry it to excess ; but then so do tea, wine, beer and spirit drinkers, 
and tobacco smokers. 

P. A. NIGHTINGALE, M.B., C.M. 


THE FIRST ITALIAN GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS HELD IN 
GENOA IN 1892. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


Complying with the request of my friends to write an account of the 
Geographical Congress at Genoa, at which I was present, I reluctantly pen 
these reminiscences of a delightful week, conscious of my own incapacity 
and the importance of the subject with which I am dealing. 

On Sunday afternoon September the roth I presented myself at the 
office of the Congress in the Palace of the University in the Via Balbi, 
with a note to the secretary from the delegate of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, who on account of ill-health was unable himself to 
attend the Congress. The secretary, Signor Dalla Vedova, although then 
at a meeting, kindly came out to receive me and enrolled me as a member 
of the Congress with all the privileges of a delegate. 

At this time I made the acquaintance of Chevalier Sommier of Florence, 
to whom I am indebted for kind attention during my stay at Genoa as well 
as for introductions to several distinguished members of the Congress. 

In the evening of Sunday a brilliant reception was given by the Syndic, 
Baron Podesta, at the Municipal Palace in the Via Garibaldi. The Duke 
of Genoa and the Marquis Doria (president of the Congress) were present. 
On this occasion I had the honour of an introduction to Chevalier Froehlich, 
Italian Consul in Manchester, and Dr. Steinthal, delegate of the Manchester 
Geographical Society, from both of whom I received much kindness during 
the Congress week. 

On Monday at ro o’clock a general meeting was held in the Au/a Magna 
of the University, with the President in the chair. Among the distinguished 
members of the Congress present I noted Commander Casati of African fame. 

Signor Dalla Vedova opened the meeting by reading the te!egrams which 
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were to be sent to the King of Italy and the Geographical Society of Buda- 
Pest, after which the delegates of the various Geographical Societies present, 
rose in turn to express their good wishes for the success of the first Italian 
Geographical Congress. I mention the names of Prof. Emil Schmidt from 
Leipsic, Prof. Semanoff from St. Petersburg, Commander H. Miiller from the 
Netherlands, Dr. Calaparede from Geneva, Dr. Steinthal from Manchester, 
Prof. Lévasseur from Paris and General Mokhtar Pasha from Egypt. 

The Countess Ouvaroff, delegate of the Geographical Society of 
St. Petersburg, was also present with her two daughters. 

In the afternoon at 3 o’clock the sitting of the three Sections commenced 
in the adjoining rooms of the University. ‘The Sections were divided into 

I. Scientific, mathematical, and physical, etc. 
II. Economical and commercial, combining emigration and social 
questions, etc. 

III. Educational. 

On Tuesday at 10 o’clock the President opened the conference in the 
Aula Magna. Congratulatory telegrams to the Congress from the King of 
Italy and the Prince of Naples were read. after which more delegates from 
Geographical Societies offered their homage to the Congress; Signor 
Candeo’s account of his and Captain Baudi de Vesme’s travels in Somali- 
land then followed. 

In the afternoon the Sections met as before. 

On Wednesday at 9 a.m. the members of the Congress were invited to 
inspect the Geographical Exhibition in the School of Giovanni Carbone in 
the Corso Galileo, after which the two Congresses, Geographical and 
Historical, met at the port to join in an excursion by sea. We first sailed 
to the east as far as Porto Fino and then in the contrary direction to 
Voltri, thereby obtaining a most perfect view of the town of Genoa. 

On Thursday a large gathering of the members of the two Congresses 
assembled in the Auda Magna to listen to Dr. Modigliani’s interesting 
account of his visit to the island of Engano in the Indian Archipelago, illus- 
trated by pictures, models and native manufactures ; at the close the Duke 
of Genoa, who was. present, shook hands with the speaker and heartily con- 
gratulated him on his contribution to scientific and anthropological research. 

In the afternoon the Sections met as usual. 

In the evening the Duke of Genoa received the two Congresses at the 
Royal Palace in the Via Balbi. 

On Friday at 10 a.m. the Geographical Congress met again in the Auda 
Magna and after several presentations of books, maps, etc., from members» 
Prof. Taramelli gave a profound discourse on the ‘Glacial period in the 
valley of the Po.” 

In the afternoon the Sections met as usual. 

In the evening the Syndic received the two Congresses at the Municipal 
Palace, the Duke of Genoa honouring the reception with his presence. 

On Saturday the Sections sat at 8 a.m. and again at 3 p.m. 

At 10 o’clock the Congress met in the 4u/a Magna, and after several 
presentations of books by members, amongst whom was Prof. Lévasseur, 
who presented his three-volume work “La population Frangaise” tojthe 
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Congress, and at the same time made a most excellent speech in Italian, 
Prof. Pigorini gave a discourse upon the “Primitive population of the 
valley of the Po.” 

In the evening the members of the two Congresses were invited by the 
Syndic to assist at the opera of “ Rigoletto” at the Teatro Carlo Felice. 

On Sunday at ro o’clock under the patronage of the Duke of Genoa, the 
Syndic and the Marquis Doria, a solemn ceremony was held in honour of 
Christopher Columbus. 

Prof. Dalla Vedova made the first speech, after which chosen representa- 
tives from each country rose in turn and in their own language paid 
homage to the memory of the great Discoverer. 

Signor Carvalho for Brazil came first, followed by General Mokhtar 
Pasha for Egypt, Prof. Lévasseur for France, Prof. Wagner for Germany, 
Dr. Steinthal for England, myself, in the place of Dr. George Smith of 
Edinburgh, for Scotland, Prof. H. Miiller for Holland, Colonel Iulio Segui y 
Sala for Spain, Prof. Effliger for Switzerland and Signor Polleri for Uruguay. 

The Syndic then rose to express his thanks for the sympathetic remarks 
addressed to the memory of his countryman, and to the city of Genoa, after 
which the President of the Geographical Congress spoke to the same effect, 
and after congratulating the Congress on its perfect success, he presented the 
gold medal of honour to Commander Casati amidst immense applause. 

Abbate Beltrami, formerly a missionary in Africa, then asked for a few 
moments of speech, which being granted he offered hearty good wishes for 
the prosperity of the Italian colony of Eritrea in Abyssinia. ‘The assembly 
then dissolved. 

At 3 p.m. the Congress met once again in the University to discuss 
measures for the second Geographical Congress, which it had been decided 
should be held at Rome in three years’ time, on the occasion of the Great 
Exhibition. Communications were also made with reference to the Geo- 
graphical Exhibition 

At the close of this meeting the Countess Ouvaroff rose to propose a vote 
of thanks to the President, which was warmly applauded. 

In the evening a magnificent banquet was given by the Syndic, Baron 
Podesta, to the members of the two Congresses in the Sala del Ridotto of 
the Teatro Carlo Felice, which was followed by many excellent speeches. 

I cannot close my paper without expressing my deep appreciation of this 
brilliant Congress at Genoa. Words fail me to describe this city of palaces 
and strongholds, situated in the midst of the hills; the Congress had the 
opportunity of seeing it at its best, for with the exception of one shower 
the weather was bright throughout the week. ‘This city may well be called 
“Genoa la Superba.” 

The Genoese reception of strangers who had come to participate in the 
advancement of knowledge can only be described as magnificent. I 
cannot speak too highly of the courtesy I met with on every side, and as 
I do not presume to call myself either a scholar or a traveller, I had no 
greater claim to attention than that of being 

An ENGLIsH Lapy, 

November, 1892. 
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BRITISH GUIANA. 


AT the Colonial Institute meeting held on the 13th Dec., 1892, an important paper on 
British Guiana was read by E. F. im Thurn, C.M.G. After a detailed and interesting 
description of the physical geography of the country, and of its climate, he glanced at its 
ethnology, and then went, at greater length, into a narrative of the various races which 
have, since its discovery, flowed into Guiana, and whose settlement there constitutes its 
history. The freeing of the slaves and its consequences were plainly stated, showing that 
the measure was badly carried out. The timber trade and its capabilities were given. 
British Guiana is little without its product of gold ; and the history of its development is 
given at length, from the time of Sir W. Raleigh to the present, when the output for 1891 
was 101,297 oz., and that for the 9 months ending 3oth Sept., 1892, has already reached 
91,963 0z. Diamonds have been found, but of small size. The process of gold-hunting 
was described, and the labour question was then touched, the difficulty lying in the trying 
climate, which kills off, or at least speedily incapacitates for hard work, most of the races 
available. There is a large number of immigrants from India—105,463, out of a total 
population of 278,328. The paper concluded with a statement of the kind of Europeans 
who might do well to emigrate to British Guiana, the chief qualifications being good 
health, strong constitution, athletic training, intellectual culture, and at least a small 
capital. The writer himself said that such persons probably would not like to emigrate to 
such a country ; but he believed that there is a great future for British Guiana. 





EASTER ISLAND. 

PAYMASTER THOMSON, of the United States Navy, has published the report of an 
investigation into the antiquities on Easter Island. After a general account of the 
island, Mr. Thomson gives the present population at 155. The people were shamefully 
treated by early voyagers, and in 1863 most of the adult men were kidnapped by Peru- 
vians, to work the guano deposits on the Chincha Islands. The people all profess 
Christianity, but they now have no missionaries, and show a tendency to return to their 
old Paganism. The island was probably once densely populated, and the remaining 
monuments show that the inhabitants had attained a higher degree of civilization than 
other Polynesians. Mr. Thomson counted all the famous stone images of Easter Island, 
numbering 555. The majority lie near platforms all round the coast, all more or less 
mutilated, and some reduced to a mere shapeless fragment. Not one stands in its 
original position upon a platform. The largest, found in one of the workshops in an 
unfinished state, was 70 feet long; the smallest, found in a cave, less than 3 feet long. 
One image 32 feet long weighs 50 tons. Though varying in size, the images are all of 
the same type. The head is long, the eyes close under heavy brows, the nose long, low- 
bridged, and expanded at the nostrils, the upper lip short, and both lips pouting. The 
expression is firm and profoundly solemn. Mr. Thomson thinks they were designed as 
efngies of distinguished persons, and were intended as monuments to preserve their 
memory, but were neither regarded as idols, nor worshipped. The native deities were 
represented by small wooden or stone idols. The image was carved in the rock, and the 
difficulty was to convey it to its destination. It was lowered from the mountain by a 
system of chocks and wedges. A roadway was then constructed along which it was 
dragged by ropes made of hemp, while seaweed and grass were used as lubricants. The 
platforms had sloping terraces in the rear, up which the image was dragged, until the 
base was over its resting-place, when the earth was dug away to allow the statue to settle 
down, ropes being used to steady it in the meantime. The incised tablets which are also 
found show that the natives had evolved a system of writing. These tablets are highly 
prized by the people, and it was with the utmost difficulty that Mr. Thomson was able to 
purchase two. It is said that a large number were destroyed at the request of the mis- 
sionaries, so that the people should have as little as possible to attach them to Paganism. 
The meaning of the characters has been quite lost, and Mr. Thomson thinks this is due 
to the kidnapping in 1864 of every person of learning and authority in the island. 


The great sinologist, Professor G. Schlegel, brings to notice another instance of the 
ignorance or carelessness of the Royal Geographical Society in matters of Eastern 
Geography, which Mr. R. Michell and Dr. Leitner have exposed as regards the Pamirs 
and Hunza-Nagyr. Every specialist, perhaps, considers that Society to be an authority 
on every subject, except his own. We extract the following from the 7dsng Pao, a 
learned and interesting publication, treating of the Languages, History, and Geography 
of Central Asia and the Far East. (E. J. Brill, Leiden): 

‘* An inconsiderate Critic. The Royal Geographical Society of London* has not 
been happy in choosing Mr. H. J. A. as a reviewer of my paper on the Land of Fusang. 


* Proceedings of the R. G. S. for August, 1892, p. 570. 
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For when a man sets himself up as a critic upon eastern geography, he should have at 
least a smattering of the languages of the far East. Now Mr. H. J. A. is sadly wanting 
in this respect, for, albeit admitting that Fusang is not America, he says, that it can neither 
be Saghalin, and that, according to his opinion, ‘it seems much more likely that Fusang 
was the treaty Port of Fusan, or Fushan, on the south-east coast of Korea.’ If the 
reviewer possessed the slightest notion of Chinese, he would see that his identification is 
simply ridiculous. For /usaz or Pusan in Korea is written 4 II] ée., ‘The Caldron- 
mountain,’* whilst the land /wzsang in Hwui-shén’s report, and in thousands of Chinese 
authors, is written Fk & ‘The Supporting Mulberrytrees,’ as we have explained 
on p. 19 of our paper. Besides, this name Fusang has been since a long time adopted by 
the Japanese as a poetical name for their own country (p. 3). 

“Mr. H. J. A. gives as his unsupported opinion that the Country of the Women 
(Nii kwo) is the same as the ‘ Bo-nin’ islands, which he translates ‘ No-men’ islands. 
Now Bo-nin-shima (HE J &) means wzzhabited islands, islands without mex or human 
beings, and not, as the reviewer implies, islands without mades. When the Japanese 
discovered these islands, they found there no inhabitants, wherefore they called them 
Bo-nin-shima (Ant N 3) ‘The uninhabited islands’—there were neither males nor 
females. When they were rediscovered by the Dutch, they called them likewise ‘ Woeste 
eilanden’ (desolate isles). For a time the Japanese used these islands as a penal colony, . 
but-they soon abandoned this practice, and the islands returned to their former state of 
desolation.t The ‘Country of the Women’ of Hwui-shén is situated upon one or more 
of the isles of the Kurile archipelago, as we will prove in a subsequent article of our 
‘ Problemes Géographiques.’ 

“Mr. H. J. A. has fallen into the usual fault of superficial critics in general, who fancy 
they are able to pass judgment in two or three days upon a problem which has been studied 
for long years by the authors. The rash and careless way in which the reviewer in the 
Geographical Society has confounded /zsaz, the ‘Caldron mountain,’ with /zzsang the 
‘Supporting Mulberrytrees,’ is typical of this class of critics.” 


The great loss suffered by Egyptology in the death of Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards, has led, under her will, to the establishment of a Chair of 
Egyptology at University College London—the first of its kind in the 
Empire. Her friend Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie has been nominated as its 
first occupant, and will begin his work early this year. Besides the endow- 
ment for this chair, Miss Edwards has also bequeathed to it for the advance 
of her favourite study, all her collection of Egyptian antiquities, rub- 
bings, and photographs, with a small library of books of reference. Mr. 
Flinders Petrie, who to the training of a finished Egyptologist adds an 
extensive experience in excavations, and is an enthusiast in his work, pur- 
poses, we learn, to divide his work as follows: (1) Lectures on Egypto- 
logy ; (2) Lectures on the Egyptian language and philology, (3) Attend- 
ance at the Library, at fixed times, to help and direct students, and (4) 
Lectures on practical excavation. We congratulate Mr. Flinders Petrie on 
his appointment, which we know he will value much for the opportunity it 
gives him of furthering the cause of Egyptology. All the same, it is 
difficult to say whether it loses or gains most by the removal of Mr. Flinders 
Petrie from the sphere of excavations in which he was so deservedly and 
eminently successful. 

* Herbert A. Giles, A Glossary of Reference, p. 82 i. v. /2saz. 

+ See Nippon Archiv, Discoveries by Europeans, etc., pp. 92, 95, 96 sey.—Fried. 
Steger und Hermann Wagner, Die Nippon-Fahrer, p. 103, and other authors on Japan. 
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THE JAPAN SOCIETY, LONDON. 

WE have been requested by the Hon. Secretaries of the Japan Society 
to give publicity to the following letter, received by the Chairman of their 
Council, from His Excellency the Japanese Minister in London, Viscount 
Kawasé, President of the Society : 

‘*T have the honour to acquaint you that the Emperor, my August Sovereign, having 
heard of the organization of the Japan Society in London, and having noted the meaning 
of its objects, as well as the records of its proceedings, has been most graciously pleased 
to command me to convey to the Society His Majesty’s approbative greetings, coupled 
with the hope for its continued prosperity, and that I am further commanded to com- 
municate to the Society His Majesty’s pleasure to present it with the sum of One 


Hundred Guineas. 
“*Tt affords me now much pleasure to transmit to you herewith enclosed a cheque for 


that amount.” 

THE Northbrook Indian Club has been transferred to the /mperial Institute, where a 
Society has also been formed for the promotion of friendly relations between England and 
Russia. We understand that the negotiations for incorporating the Colonial Institute in 
the Imperial Institute have failed, but we believe that the Royal Asiatic Society may yet 
form part of the all-absorbing Institution. If its members are as docile as those cf the 
Northbrock Club, the matter may be easily managed by the noble Lord who presides 
over one body and has given his name to the other. We hear that the word ‘‘ Indian” 
will be eliminated from the appellation of the Northbrook Society in future. The North- 
brook Club was scarcely a success, but it is a pity that an attempt was not made to pre- 
serve its individuality on a sounder footing. We have always befriended the Imperial 
Institute, but we regret its being built, in any way, on the ruins or with the material of 
other bodies. Its School of Oriental Languages is made up of the classes of University 
College, London, and the Oriental Section of King’s College, London, but the combina- 
tion does not seem to have added to the number of students that each possessed at one 
time separately, whilst the practice of deducting a portion of the fees of the, as yet, un- 
salaried teachers is scarcely encouraging to them or worthy of an Imperial Institute that 
has been so liberally subscribed to by India. 


WE hear from Prof. Sayce, writing from Tolar, that he is on the point of starting for 
Upper Egypt, and expects to make important archeological discoveries there of altogether 
a novel nature. 

In conjunction with Mr. De Morgan, the new Director of the Gizeh Museum, Prof. 
Sayce will probably enter upon explorations and excavations at Luxor ; we may reason- 
ably look forward to important finds, for learning and an almost intuitive perception, as 
represented by Prof. Sayce, will be joined to enthusiasm and perseverance in the person 
of Mr. De Morgan. 

Matters of current Imperial, Eastern or Color.ial interest are naturally apt to displace 
subjects of continuous importance or reference which are the special feature of this 
Review. In our attempt to do justice alike to the pressing and the permanent, we have 
constantly increased by 20 to 120 pages the ordinary limit of the Review (which is within 
240 pages). Yet, unless our space is to be indefinitely enlarged, we are ever compelled 
to defer the publication of invaluable papers. We have, ¢.g., this time to postpone to our 
next issue the continuation of the ‘ Notes of the late Sir Walter Elliot,” which describe 
** True India” as it was and stil! greatly is, although they are growing in importance and 
interest to the Indian Official and Folklorist. Similarly, ‘‘ The Pelasgi and their Modern 
Descendants” will be resumed next issue. when some of the conclusions of the fine 
scholars, Wassa-Pasha and Sir Patrick Colquhoun, whose posthumous joint-work we 
have the melancholy privilege of publishing, will be reached. We hope, however, that, 
after next issue, the ‘‘ Notes” and the ‘‘Pelasgi” will be uninterrupted, without 
encroaching on other topics within the range of the Review. 





WE have been favoured with several papers on Oriental women by distinguished 
scholars which we hope to be able to publish in our next issue. We are also preparing 
illustrations of the history of the manufacture of Kashmir shawls in connexion with its 
literary features. 





PERSONS desirous of instruction in any of the Oriental Languages, ancient or modern, 
to have books printed in them, or to have translations made from, or into, them, are 
requested to apply to the Principal of the Oriental University Institute. The meetings 
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of the Oriental Academy will be held at the Institute on the last Saturday of every month, 
from 4 to 6 p.m., for the reading and discussion of papers in the various branches of 
Oriental research. Members will be allowed return tickets for single fares, on production 
of the Principal’s card at the Booking Office at Waterloo Station. 


APPLICATIONS for the Samscrit Critical Journal of the Oriental University Institute 
will be received by the Manager of this Review. 


Ir is unlikely that the Amir of Kabul will meet Lord Roberts at a Conference at 
Jellalabad. He does not see the necessity of either adding to, cr detracting from, the 
laurels of Lord Roberts before he returns to England. 

General Ghulam Hyder Khan may also feel awkward at meeting one who had pro- 
scribed him. An appeal in favour of our slaughtered friends, the Hazarahs, would have 
had a far greater effect on Abdurrahman, than any amount of Rawulpindi or Panjdeh 
finessing. 

THE Geographical Society of Lisbon has elected Mr. R. G. Haliburton a correspond- 
ing Member, and so has also the Canadian Institute of Toronto, from which he was a 
Delegate to the Lisbon Oriental Congress. 


WE deeply regret to announce the death of Mr. Arthur Brandreth, one of the truest 
friends that the natives of India ever possessed. He had a rare knowledge of the Panjab, 
where he held high office in the Civil Service, and where his death will be universally 
regretted. The sad event occurred on the 5th December, 1892, at his residence in Onslow 
Square, London, at the age of sixty. 


WE deeply regret to announce the death of Sir Richard Owen, the greatest naturalist 
of this century, who was born at Lancaster in its first decade (1804), and who died in its 
last at the age of eighty-nine (18th December, 1892, at 3 a.m., at Sheen Lodge, Richmond, 
a residence graciously allotted to him by the Queen). His life has thus been that of the 
century in nearly the whole of its scientific vitality. His connexion with the Oriental 
Congress dates since 1874, when he was president of its Anthropological Section, and in 
1891 he gave the prestige of his name and support to the Statutory Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists held in September of that year. 


PAPERS OF THE XTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS 
(LisBon). 


IN noticing the publications of the Tenth International Congress of Orientalists (of 
Lisbon), we naturally give prominence to the admirable contributions of Portuguese 
Scholars ; but international scholarship has also largely aided towards its scientific success. 
Prof. Abel has been strong on ‘‘ Indo-Egyptian affinities.” Among English Orientalists 
the paper of Dr. C. Taylor on a manuscript of the ‘‘ Pirke Aboth” and the second part 
of Prof. Gustav Oppert’s ‘‘ Indian Theogony,” will, we hope, be reprinted in this Review, 
but we would draw special attention to Pundit Mahesha Chandra’s most admirable treat- 
ment of the religious law regarding ‘‘ sea voyages” by Hindus, especially as we have been 
compelled to postpone to next issue, owing to want of space, the continuation of Pundit 
Gopala Charlu’s exhaustive articles on this difficult and much-contested subject. French 
Oriental scholarship seems inexhaustible ; at Lisbon it is represented by Prof. Robiou’s 
invaluable paper on Graeco-Oriental influences and other memoirs. It should, however, 
now reserve itself for the Eleventh International Congress of Orientalists, to be held in 
Paris in 1895 in connexion with the centenary of the foundation of the famous ‘‘ Ecole des 
langues Orientales vivantes” at Paris. 


1. Professor J. Leite de Vasconcellos contributes a paper in French on 
amulets, in which after defining their nature, he divides them into 4 classes, 
and attributes their origin to the different races which have successively 
occupied various countries. He specifies several kinds of amulets, notably 
some in use in Portugal, among which he seems to include a few objects 
of Catholic devotion. 

2. The same learned Professor, in another paper treats of the Por- 
tuguese dialect used in Macao. Glancing at the origin of modern Por- 
tuguese from the Latin and at its four co-dialects as the Professor styles 
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them, he passes in rapid review the subordinate dialects of the Portuguese 
language, which being conveyed by missionaries and merchants to Africa 
and the East in general, produced among others, a special variation in 
Macao. 

3. Professor A. R. Goncalves Vianna, noting the difficulty compositors 
find in setting up for printing the actual multiform shapes of Arabic letters, 
suggests the reduction of all these letters to one size by the curtailment 
of the curved finals. Of the 28 Arabic sounds, the primary forms of the 
letters would represent 18, leaving 10 to be expressed by over-written dots. 
To these he adds the 4 Persian letters, Pe, Che, Zhe, and Gaf, with the 
delicate variations of Malayan and Hindistani sounds, making in all 38 
vocals, indicated by 20 shapes of letters with the aid of over and uwxder 
written diacritical dots. Opposite each of these (all except the a/7f reduced 
to one size, the professor puts an equivalent for transliteration into the 
Roman alphabet, distinctions being noted by dots and lines. 

4. Professor Goncalves Vianna has also given another paper on two 
points in the history of Portuguese phonology—one the use of the © for 
Sin and of S for shiz in words derived from the Moors; and the other, 
the softening of the Arabic gutturals into F in the Spanish whence many 
such words passed into the Portuguese. He illustrates both points by 
numerous words adopted at various times into the Portuguese. 

5. Senhor Demetrio Cinatti, Portuguese Consul at Canton, sends a 
translation of Dr. McGowan’s article in the orth China Daily News, on 
“Man as a Medicine” in China, and the special relation of this super- 
stitious belief as a provocative to anti-foreign riots. The paper furnishes 
some very curious items of information on the supposed therapeutic qualities 
of man and his various secretions. 

6. Monsieur O. L. Godin gives a detailed account of the relationship 
between the Royal family of Portugal and Flanders, over which some of 
them ruled by marriage. This connexion leads to the narrative of a 
number of events in which the two countries acted together, their opera- 
tions against the Moors in Africa furnishing the connecting link with the 
Oriental Congress. 

7. In The first labours of the Portuguese in Monomotapa, Senhor A. P. 
de Paiva e Pona publishes, from the State and other archives, a number of 
letters principally from or regarding Father Gongalo da Silviera (1560). Even 
in the short space covered by this most interesting paper 





quite a book of 
100 pages—it can be plainly perceived that a vast mass of information 
regarding Africa still remains practically unknown to the world in the 
archives of Spain and Portugal. We therefore welcome it, not only for its 
own interest, but also as a first instalment of a series of publications which 
we hope to see issued without delay. The regions embraced in this cor- 
respondence are now the scene of varied activity ; yet even those earlier 
explorers of the XVI. century knew of the existence of gold south of the 
Zambezi ; and we should not feel surprised if further publications throw 
some light on the ruins lately discovered in Mashonaland. 

8. The East and America, is the title of a paper, or rather a book of 
113 pages, by Senhor A. Lopes Mendes, containing interesting notes on 
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the manners and customs of the races of Portuguese India, compared with 
those of Brazil. The author modestly disclaims being anything more than 
a gleaner in a vast field ; but he goes thoroughly into his subject, institut- 
ing a series of important comparisons between races very distantly placed, 
and he shows throughout a most erudite acquaintance with their peculi- 
arities. 

g. Senhor Luciano Cordeiro, the Secretary of both the Geographical 
Society of Lisbon and of the Xth Congress gives, in one of a series of 
papers, on Discoverers and Discoveries, the history of Diogo Cad who in 
1484 discovered the Congo. With a wealth of research, the learned author 
gives a summary of the deeds of one of the many sons of whom Portugal 
is, with good reason, proud. It extends to 79 pages, and is illustrated with 

3 facsimiles of monuments and inscriptions. 

10. Professor Dr. Karl Abel, of Wiesbaden, has contributed a revised 
and enlarged version of the learned paper on the Etymological affinity of 
the Egyptian and Indo-European languages, the substance of which he 
gave at the 1Xth International Congress of Orientalists in London in 
1891. Taking as his example the root Aev, and following it, in its various 
phonetic and other variations, through a host of examples, and comparing 
the results in the two families of languages, he shows that the development 
of the root and its ramification, proceed on the same fundamental laws 
phonetic and intellectual, though the same sound does not always corre- 
spond in each family to the same variation of sense. The learned pro- 
fessor’s paper, as perfectly complete in itself as it is unique of its kind, 
opens out a vast field for further investigations, 

The ten papers above noticed have been already printed by the Xth 
Congress, at the National Press, Lisbon, and may be obtained from the 
Publishing Department of the Oriental Institute, Woking, or from the 
Secretary of the Xth International Congress of Orientalists, The Geo- 
graphical Society, Lisbon. 


Tuosk who care to read the Echoes of the ‘‘ occastonally Ninth Congress of Orien- 
talists*’ held last September, cannot do better than refer to the London letters in the 
Indian Spectator of the 2nd and 9th October, to the Wadras Mail of the 7th October, and 
to the Proneer of the 9th October, which is specially severe on it. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Inp1a.—The Viceroy’s winter tour has been made in the 
South of India. After a short stay at Ganeshkhind with 
the Governor of Bombay, His Excellency paid a visit of 
6 days to His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. The 
state had allotted Rs. 350,000 for decorations in honour of 
the event, which, though somewhat damped by continued 
rain, gave abundant evidence of sound loyal feeling. Amid 
the usual routine of addresses, visits, levées, reviews, parties 
and dinners, the Viceroy among other things explained why 
Hyderabad has no special Imperial Defence Corps, though 
the project itself originated with the Nizam: financial 
reasons were the cause, and His Excellency spoke to the 
point on the subject. His Highness, at the sports, 
astonished all with the singular accuracy of his shooting. 
Thence the Viceroy proceeded to Mysore, in which flourish- 
ing and model state he had nothing but praise to give. 
Here Rs. 20,000 were spent on decorations. After attending 
a capture of elephants, the Viceroy went to Madras ; in 
which connexion we note that the Secretary of State has 
paid Lord Wenlock well deserved praise for his ceaseless 
and energetic efforts to mitigate the effects of the recent 
famine. Hence the Viceroy went to Vizagapatam, where at 
a large reception of chiefs, he decorated the Maharaja and 
others ; and then returned to Calcutta. 

On the practical working of the Indian Councils’ Amend- 
ment Act all the local Governments have submitted their 
views. Some other proposals have also been made. The 
Bengal Conference, at a special meeting, expressed the hope 
that the Act would be interpretedliberallyand given a fairtrial. 
They proposed 20 Members, 5 official ; from the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Trades Association, the Native Merchants, 
and the University 1 each; from the Calcutta Municipality 
and District Board two each, Mufussil Municipalities, 3 ; 
the Zemindari interest 1, Muhammadan 1, and representa- 
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tives of minorities 2. They also expressed disappointment 
for the resolution on the Public Services Commission 
Report and on the Memorial about Bengali Volunteers, 
which they hoped the Government would reconsider. One 
resolution declared the Conference’s support of Hindu Sea- 
Voyages, and another recommended reforms in Civil justice 
in Bengal, as to the fees, number, pay and qualifications of 
judges, and the encouragement of arbitration. For Bombay 
the proposal of the Presidency Association, adopted also by 
the Provincial Conference of Poona, divides the presidency 
into 5 Districts—Bombay City, Scindh, Guzerat, Kanara, 
and Dekkhan; the present Council of five to have a 
minimum of 25 members, of whom 12 should be elective: 
z.¢., Bombay City 3, Dekkhan 3, Scindh, Kanara and 
Guzerat 1 each; 3 more at Bombay respectively for the 
Corporation, the University and the Mercantile Associations. 
The Government of India has not yet published its decision 
on the subject. 

The answers of the District and High Court Judges to 
the Government of India circular of May 1890 asking their 
opinions and suggestions regarding trial by jury have been 
published. The Bengal Government has, by a decree, 
suspended trial by jury for offences against the person, as 
among other difficulties, it was found that “Hindu juries 
were often reluctant to convict men of high caste. The 
act has caused great agitation among both Europeans and 
natives. The popular protests against the Cadastral 
Survey of Behar have been taken up by the British India 
and the Indian Property Associations as being unjust and 
a source of litigation. The Government however are not 
disposed to yield. It is also doubtful whether the Liberal 
Administration of Mr. Gladstone will agree to the suspension 
of trial by jury in any part of India. We are glad to hear 
of the establishment at Calcutta of a Pali Text Society, 
under the presidency of Babu Surat Chandar Das. 

In the military department, we have to record, not 
with entire approval, the appointment of Major-General 
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Sir George Stewart White, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.S.I., to 
succeed Lord Roberts as Commander-in-chief in India, 
superseding a large number of officers, most of whom 
are his equals and several his superiors in all the qualifica- 
tions requisite for that high post. Camps of Exer- 
cise, numerous but small, have been sanctioned for this 
winter at Bareilly, Lucknow, Rawul Pindi, Meerut, Saugur, 
Meean Meer and Muridki; and nearly all the Imperial 
Defence forces, except those of Jodhpur, will be out for 
exercise. Over 25,000 Lee Mitford rifles have reached 
India with 11,000,000 cartridges, for rearming the European 
army : 25 rifles with 30 rounds each have been given for 
practice to every European Regiment. The Horse and 
field Batteries of Artillery also are being gradually but all 
too slowly rearmed with breech-loading 12-pounders. A 
Maxim gun has been gotfor the Pachmari school of musketry ; 
and some comments have been made, both that the Black 
Mountain expedition had to borrow the private Maxim gun 
of the old Kolis, and that regiments should have their own 
private armament, beyond the regulations. If necessary 
why not all regiments ; if not, why any ? 

In the Native States, the Maharaja of Kashmir has 
granted timber from the State forests to Rs. 50 to all 
sufferers from the fire at Srinagar last August. Sirdar 
Muhammad Hyat Khan has been nominated to the Kash- 
mir State Council. The Railway survey, made at the cost 
of 6 instead of 10 lacs of Rs., declares the first and third 
parts (Haripur to Abbottabad and Domul to Srinagar) to 
be feasible, but the middle portion, Abbottabad to Domul 
is too expensive for the state to undertake. His Highness 
the Gaekwar of Baroda after a second visit to Her Majesty, 
and an inspection of Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool 
and Sheffield has returned to India. On his own personal 
initiative, a new survey and settlement has been made in 
Baroda, rents being reduced, payments made in cash 
instead of kind, several petty imposts abolished, and much 
waste land replanted. At Bhownagar, the Dewan opened 
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the Khoja Charitable school, built right in the centre of 
the city by Herjibhai Jammal, on ground given for the 
purpose by H. H. the Thakur Sahib. At Ulwur the 
murder of Kunj Behari Lall was proved to have been 
instigated by the late Maharaja ; Major Ram Chunder and 
Akhey Sing were sentenced to death, Buddha to penal 
servitude for life and Chunda Munshi for 7 years—Chima 
being discharged. From the well-governed State of 
Mysore, we learn that the cost of the former, including 
missions, was Rs, 818,000. This year’s surplus was 
Rs. 492,200 ; after spending Rs. 1,250,000, in the Hindu- 
pur Railway, the State has a nett credit balance of 
Rs. 8,931,909; various improvements have been made in 
the Police, the Departments of Education and Public 
Worship Trusts ; and on the petition of the Representative 
Assembly all marriages of girls under 8, and of girls under 
16 with men over 50 will be declared penal. In Hyderabad, 
pending the Defamation Case, the Nawab Mehdi Hassan 
has been suspended from office, and the Nawab Mushtaq 
Hussain, who had just retired after 32 years’ service, has 
been banished. Dr. Lawrie has made further important 
experiments with chloroform; and the great central jail 
at Warangal which has already cost a lac is being con- 
tinued. 

Sir Charles Crossthwaite has succeeded Sir Aukland 
Colvin as Lieut.-Governor of the N. W. P., the latter 
closing his administration by the opening of a number of 
public works, among which were the Benares Waterworks, 
the new eye hospital at Allahabad, a technical school at 
Lucknow, and hospitals at Mirzapur, Fatehgarh and Benares. 
. The Black Mountain Expedition under Sir W. Lockhart 
has returned to its quarters, after burning Baio, but without 
capturing Hashim Ali, who, though he came to meet the 
officer deputed for that purpose, refused to surrender. 
Jihan Dad Khan, a Chief on our frontier (where intrigues 
are carried on to promote frontier disputes which bring 
great profit), had his village also burnt. The Kurram Valley 
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force has received the submission of Chikkai. Muhammad 
Nazim Khan was installed ruler of Hunza in the presence 
of the Chinese envoys, who after the ceremony left with 
Mr. McCarthy for Yarkand. Muhammad Ali Khan after 
a quarrel with his father, the ruler of Nawagai, fled to 
Asmar to the Amir’s general, but receiving no encourage- 
ment, he came to settle at Peshawur. Chitral affairs 
we have treated elsewhere. Col. Yanoff has left the 
Pamirs. Russian papers however now pretend that the 
proper frontier of the Russian Pamirs is a line from 
Derwaz across N.E. end of Roshan and Shignan, S.E. 
to Sarhad and the foot of the Baroghil Pass, forming a 
triangle wedged between Shignan and Chinese Kashgar, 
with its apex at Sarhad, touching the Wakhan River, the 
Hindu Kush and the Indian dependencies of Hunza-Nagyr, 
Yasinand Kashmir. General Brackenbury’s speech on the 
desire of the Indian Government to have a strong and inde- 
pendent ArcHANIsTAN has done much good. The Amir 
has ordered his agent to leave the Waziri country, pending 
delimitation. Though successful in some battles he has as 
yet failed to crush the Hazara rising; and it is by no 
means certain whether the long-talked-of meeting with 
Lord Roberts will come off. 

Burma.—The Chittagong Minhla Railway line survey 
has been sanctioned. Siam has accepted the delimitation 
fixed by the Governor-General ; from a point opposite 
Paiharang on the Salwin River, describe a semi-circle 
embracing the Me Pa, and Me Che streams, northward along 
ridge of hills parallel to the Salwin River and about 20 
miles east of it,—to Mongman,—east along the boundaries 


‘of Mesakum-Mong, Tamong, Kiatmong, Hongmong, Hest, 


and Kyaingmong,—thence along the E. boundary of the 
last and between it and Kiang Chang and Kiang Hung. 
The Burmo-Chinese delimitation however has fallen 
through, owing to excessive demands by China, which is 
said to have punished some of its officials for over-friendli- 


ness with the foreigners. There is a prospect for a 
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University for Burma ; and to encourage the study of Pali 
proposals have been sanctioned for holding Pali examina- 
tions, as under the kings, at Mandalay, some money pro- 
vided by Government being supplemented by private gifts. 
Revised rules have also been issued for encouraging the 
study of the Shan and Kareyn languages. The Chins 
have suddenly broken out near Fort White, cutting the 
telegraphs and attacking various outposts, especially Stock- 
ade No. 3. The rebels numbered over 2,000; and as a 
general rising was feared, the S. Lushai and other posts 
were strengthened. Rain at first delayed the repression, 
which after the destruction of the offending villages was 
hastened by dissensions among the chief rebel tribes the 
Newangal and Siyins: as we go to press another 
outbreak is reported. In the Bhamo range 5 columns, 
with over goo men will operate during the winter. A 
scarcity of rice at Mymensing is being met by large 
imports. A proclamation declares that Government will 
not interfere with domestic slavery in the Kacheyn Hills, 
but that new captures cannot be allowed. The Mu valley 
and Wuntho railways, breached by recent rain, are being 
drained previous to permanent repair. The Perak railway 
also shows progress. 

M. Paul Boel, who started last year from-Shanghai for 
Chungking, on the Upper Yangtse, travelled with only a 
Chinese servant through Szechuan, Kweichow, Kweiyang, 
Yunnan, and Manhao, ultimately reaching Mengtze, whence 
he entered Tonquin and travelled south to Haiphong. 
Travelling in Chinese costume, he was not molested during 
the whole of his travels, but the populace in Szechuan 
were very strongly anti-foreign and much excited over the 
demonstrations against missionaries in other cities. In 
Kweichow and Yunnan he found the peasantry very 
friendly, and the mandarins treated him with great courtesy. 
Szechuan is a great and rich province, with which a vast 
trade might be developed, people being more cultivated 
and better off than those of most other provinces. Yunnan 
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M. Boel considers to be extraordinarily rich in minerals. 
The copper mines are fabulously rich, and most easily 
worked. There are also coal, gold, silver, and tin mines. 
Yunnan at present has vast stretches of country untilled 
and unpopulated. M. Boel stopped to visit the ironworks of 
the Viceroy Chang Chihtung at Hanyang, then far advanced 
towards completion. The iron ore for the works comes from 
a mine about 30 miles distant, now being connected with 
Hanyang by a light railway. M. Boel thinks the ore good 
for making railway iron. He also visited the extensive 
cotton-spinning mills established by the Viceroy at 
Wuchang. From Haiphong he made a tour through 
Tonquin and Annam, visiting Hué, which he describes as 
curious and interesting, but squalid even for an Oriental 
capital, all the city outside the royal and official precincts 
being very poverty-stricken. He visited the Hongay 
mines, and was much astonished and pleased with the 
vastness of the coal deposits; and the extensive works 
undertaken show with what faith and enterprise the mines 
are being exploited. M. Boel, after a short stay at Hongkong 
and Canton, went north again to Pekin. 

The Dutch East India Budget showed a deficit of 
£900,000 ; the revenue being 413,900,000. For irrigation 
works £90,000 were assigned. 

Japan.—The British Legation report the total foreign 
trade of Japan for 1891-92 at 423,286,798 ;—Exports 
being £12,798,920 and Imports £10,487,878, the former 
being an increase of 43,000,000, the latter a decrease of 
42,710,000. British trade still holds the first place—t of 
all the imports, and + of the exports. The United States, 
France, China and Germany follow in order. Of the 
foreign population (8,631) the Chinese were 5,256, British 
1,382, Americans 721, Germans 432, French 324, and 
Portuguese 134. Of 567 foreign firms, 116 are British. 


The expulsion of Japanese from American territory has 
excited a desire for reprisals. At Tokio, the City Council 
have assumed control of the Cemeteries, till now under the 
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priests: their right is contested as w/tra vires. The 
Japanese cruiser Chzshzma sunk after colliding with the 
steamer Ravenna, and about 80 lives were lost. A Typhoon 
is reported from the Liu Kiu Islands, S. of Japan, in 
which 5,000 houses and 60 junks were destroyed. 1717 
miles of railway were open. 

Cuina.—Exemplary punishment has been inflicted by the 
Chinese on all concerned in the Shensi riots against French 
priests. Further rioting, luckily without serious conse- 
quences has occurred in Ichang and at Kien Yang. Among 
the complaints made against missionaries is their contempt 
and defiance among others of the local objection to tall 
buildings, as destroying the privacy of Chinese homes. China 
continues her energetic protests at St. Petersburg against 
the violation of her rights in the Pamirs. The wreck of 
the Bokhara with its attendant fearful loss of life has drawn 
attention to the want of meteorological stations at Formosa 
and the Pescadores, to complete the circle of such stations 
in the dangerous Chinese seas. The Shan-hai-Kwan Rail- 
way is progressing. 

On the Yangtse a great growth in the timber trade 
is reported from the decrease in transit dues that for many 
years often were over 100 per cent., ad valorem. These 
checked the trade, which the natural features of the country 
—steep declines easily formed into timber shoots, and swift 
torrents float the timber to navigable streams—should have 
facilitated, and which the very low charge for labour in the 
forest regions should have made profitable. Now there is 
an enormous extension of the timber trade at Hankow. 
The timber goes down the river in huge rafts, which, with 
-he huts erected on them for the raftsmen, look like float- 
ing islands, and are a remarkable feature of the Yangtse. 
The floating timber-yards where these rafts are lashed 
together reach for six miles along the north bank of the 
Yangtse at Hankow. Their value must be enormous, 
but they do not appear in the trade returns for the port. 
Owing to the increase of both rafts and foreign shipping 
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collisions were at one time frequent, giving rise to acrimonious 
and troublesome disputes, which, however, the Consul has 
now succeeded in obviating by inducing the Chinese to 
accept certain simple regulations. 

An English man-of-war was sent to Vladivostock to 
inquire into the treatment of English sealers captured by 
Russians. A Russian scientific mission under M. Potamine, 
expecting to be out for 2 years, has started from Niachi for 
Peking to proceed to Eastern Thibet, for natural History 
and Ethnological investigations. A similar French ex- 
ploring party were at Leh, driven back by the loss of their 
baggage animals. 

There is nothing to chronicle about PERsIA, except a 
favourable report of the Persian Bank, and that the Société 
de Tombeki de Paris agrees to pay £450,000 to Persia in 
return for facilities for exporting Persian tobacco. The 
Mission to the Nestorian Christians is said to be in need of 
money ; and meanwhile the Nestorian Patriarch is reported 
to have joined the Catholics, with a large portion of his 
followers. 

There are good reports of three Turkisu Railways. One 
under a German Company, from Haidar Pasha, the Asian 
suburb of Constantinople, towards Bagdad is completed to 
Angora, where the first locomotive arrived from Ismid 
(440 miles) on the 2nd December. Another, from Sam- 
soun on the Black Sea to Ayar on the Mediterranean, has 
already been surveyed for half its length: it is under a 
Belgian Company. An English Company is at work on 
the line from Acre via Carmel, Jezreel, and the Jordan to 
Damascus and the Euphrates. No time can, however, be 
yet fixed for the completion of these works. The official 
Financial Report shows that all sources of revenue have 
yielded an increase, especially, salt, stamps, fisheries and 
silks. The 2nd quinquennial results since the reform was 
begun, show a great advance on the ist. An inspection 
has been made of the Dardanelles fortifications, which are 


pronounced almost worthless. The Department of Pious 
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Foundations Funds has given £2,000 for repairing Biblical 
monuments in Jerusalem and has sent an official to super- 
vise the work. Boarding schools attached to Gymnasia 
have been opened at Salonika, Monastir, Smyrna, Beyrut, 
and Damascus; and chiefly by promoting the Idadieh 
or preparatory schools into superior schools, 34 such 
have been created. Yemen though tranquil is said to 
be not completely pacified, seditious proclamations being 
still circulated. 

Ecyrt.—From the 1st January, the Suez Canal rates 
are lowered 5d. per ton. His Highness the Khedive visited 
several schools and colleges at Alexandria and Cairo, and 
formally opened the new museum for Graeco-Roman and 
early Christian antiquities at Alexandria, and 45 new 
galleries at the Gizeh Museum, which the new administra- 
tion has added to the 45 already in existence, stocking them 
with what had for years been hidden away. The high 
Nile threatened damage for an unusually long time, but 
subsided eventually on 7th November, no damage having 
been done, except a few unimportant breaches speedily 
repaired. A serious quarrel has occurred between the 
Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria and his people, regarding 
school administration. He excommunicated his opponents, 
who raised against him a rival patriarch: not much harm 
has yet resulted, beyond hard words. The Budget for 
1893, estimates revenue at £E.10,267,000, and surplus at 
472,000; but of this, owing to France’s well-known oppo- 
sition, only 10,000 is at the disposal of Government. This 
year, however, the Reserve Fund will exceed the stipulated 
2,000,000 ; and thenceforth the whole surplus will be avail- 
able for extinguishing the debts, and further reducing the 
taxes. A reduction on the land tax of £123,000 is pro- 
posed, making a total of £345,000 in 3 years. 

In Morocco, the French Mission to Fez has failed as 
signally as our own late one, and apparently from similar 
causes. The sultan at first friendly, refused all concessions, 
and the Mission left Fez with every sign of contempt short 
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of open expression. Who will try the nut next? The 
French after a deal of delay, the expenditure of over 
6,000,000 francs above the estimates, and much hard fight- 
ing, have taken Abomey. Col. Dods proposes to divide 
the country into 4 parts, that on the littoral between Grand 
Popo and Kotonou being simply annexed, while the other 
three are to be governed through native chiefs. Wydah is 
to be a French port, but its chief is still holding out. The 
French intend also attacking Samadou once more and in 
strength. Behanzin is still holding out with 20,000 soldiers 
at Akraduten. Matters remain quiet on the West Coast ; 
and from the Congo State come letters, showing that Jacques 
and Joubert, supposed to have been massacred were safe on 
the 15th September. 

Sir H. Loch returned to the Cape, with a definite under- 
standing with the Imperial Government about Swaziland, 
which will be communicated to President Kruger. The 
latter has consented to modify as far as possible certain 
tariffs seemingly injurious to the Cape. He proposes a 
law which will, in 14 years, place immigrants on the same 
footing as the Boers, and the amalgamation will make a 
United S. Africa. Some think (he said) this would be 
under the British flag ; but he would maintain the Trans- 
vaal independence. In Demaraland, the German Com- 
pany’s concession to the English company has_ been 
curtailed: for the 13,000 sq. kilometres at choice, they 
will have only two plots of 500 sq. kilometres each ; for 
free colonization, a preference is required for Germans for 
whom certain favoured spots are reserved for 10 years; the 
railway concession is limited to the north part, and does 
not exclude private enterprise ; and when the profit reaches 
10 Y%, they are to pass under government control; and 
German industries where possible must be patronized. The 
English Company is much praised by the Germans for 
gracefully yielding their undoubted rights for a friendly 
feeling. Mr. Cecil Rhodes at the annual meeting of the 


S. Africa Company gave a flourishing report, and proposed 
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a telegraph straight from the Cape through British territory 
or spheres of influence right up to Alexandria. The Natal 
self-government Bill was lost in Council. The exports of 
gold still continue to progress. In Mashonaland, the 
Beira Railway has 35 miles completed and 15 more sur- 
veyed : total 50 miles. Senhor Barboso de Boccage has 
succeeded Baron Leite at Mozambique. A great improve- 
ment has taken place under Senhor Machado (of the 
Mozambique Company) especially in the organization of a 
transport service. Mr. J. Thompson has submitted his 
report on the Zambezi,—a cautious document, making its 
very favourable conclusions all the more reliable. 

From German E. Africa, Dr. Karl Peters has returned 
to Germany, and there has been some fighting with the 
Wahabe of Usagara. Captain Macdonald has returned to 
Mombasa to continue surveys for the Government. Sir 
Gerald Portal (with a large staff) has been nominated 
Commissioner in Uganda, which is elsewhere treated. The 
White Fathers, whose intrusion into Uganda led to a most 
melancholy result, are trying to enter some territories occu- 
pied by the Church Missionary Society. 

From the 1st February, an import duty will be levied at 
ZANZIBAR on all wines, spirits, tobacco and opium. 

Osman Digma has again been showing -activity near 
Tokar, and though repulsed has not quitted Amet. 

AustrRaLia.— Nearly every colony in this group is under 
financial difficulties and is trying to raise money, in different 
ways. Complaints are rife in the other colonies about the 
continual stationing of the fleet at Melbourne, instead of 
periodical visits all round. The long talked of alternative 
Pacific Telegraph Cable, from Australia to Vancouver’s 
Island, having hung fire in British hands, is now taken up 
by a French Company, and the first link between Burnett 
Heads, Queensland and New Caledonia will be laid in about 
a year. Thence the route will be Fiji, Samoa, Honolulu, 
Fanning Islands, and either Vancouver or S. Francisco. 
The wine export shows a steady progress. In 1881 the 
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average stood at 4s. 5d. and a fraction per gallon, in 1888 
it was about 5s., in 1890 it receded to 4s. 6d., and in 1891 
dropped to 4s. 14d. An equally low price was reached in 
1883, but two years later the highest price yet obtained 
was recorded. In 1889 159,114 gallons of wine, valued at 
433,240, were shipped from Victoria, while in 1890 only 
146,663 gallons, £31,990, were exported at the average 
price per gallon of 4s. 4d. The decennial return for 
South Australia is: Wine—1881, 54,872 gallons, valued 
at £12,879; 1882, 68,426 gallons, £19,523; 1883, 90,242 
gallons, £23,743; 1884, 50,080 gallons, £14,343; 1885, 
70,904 gallons, £22,784; 1886, 83,309 gallons, £23,731 ; 
1887, 89,838 gallons, £23,787; 1888, 130,037 gallons, 
433,903 ; 1889, 180,135 gallons, £44,891; 1890, 221,885 
gallons, £50,738 ; 1891, 286,188 gallons, £58,648. There 
is a decrease this year of 50,000 gallons owing to 
frosts. In addition to wines of various kinds, Australia 
has begun exporting large quantities of good brandy. 
An inter-colonial conference is proposed at Brisbane, for 
compiling all statistics on a uniform plan. The Military 
Commission on Australian Defence has done little beyond 
proposing certain minor details. Several colonies have 
declined to be represented at the Australian Federal 
Council. Jealousies have also appeared regarding the 
coinage of silver, all wishing to share the profits. Sir 
George Dibbs declares that the order in Council authorizing 
the coinage of gold includes permission to coin silver also. 

In West Australia, a new find of gold is announced 
150 miles from Annean. £160,000 from other mines has 
this year been entered at the Customs Office. The revenue 
for last quarter shows a surplus of £124,604, the cash in 
hand amounting to £337,296, only £297,927 having been 
expended from the loan of 41,336,000. A Bill is proposed 
to amend the constitution by abolishing the franchise quali- 
fication for both electors and elected, increasing the number 
of members, and redistributing the electorate. 

In S. Australia, a defeat of the Ministry has brought Sir 
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John Downer to the united office of Premier and Chief 
Secretary. The Broken Hill strike has caused a decrease 
in 14 weeks of £109,000 in Railway receipts. A resolution 
in the Legislative Assembly affirms the desirability of inter- 
colonial Federation: the opposition criticized, but would not 
oppose it. 50 camels were landed from Karachi, and are 
going with loads to Port Augusta where there is already a 
ood number, and where attempts are being made to estab- 
lish a stud of these animals. The Legislative Council has 
voted an increase of income tax and certain import duties. 

At Melbourne, Sir Bryan O’Loghlin’s vote of censure on 
Mr. Shiel’s Ministry was defeated by 13 votes. After a 
long conflict, the Upper House accepted the Stamp Dutics 
Bill. 

The Broken Hill strike has at last broken down, after 
18 weeks, doing much harm all round—entailing a loss of 
4270,000 in wages alone. Six of the rioting miners were 
sentenced to imprisonment, from 3 months to 2 years. Sir 
G. Dibbs very properly refused to receive a deputation on 
the subject; and a vote of censure on the action of the 
Government was negatived by 30 votes. The French 
Consulate at Sydney has been raised to the rank of a 
Consulate General. A Bill is proposed for amending the 
Sydney Assembly on the one man one vote basis, with 
a redistribution Bill. Among its admirable proposals are 
that no election speeches should be made, and all elections 
should take place on the same day. 

In Queensland, Sir Samuel Griffiths resigns the Premier- 
ship, and retires from political life as Chief Justice. The 
Separation Bill having been rejected, the Government will 
send a special delegate to confer on the question, with the 
Imperial Government. 

The New ZEALAND revenue for the past half year was 
41,786,000, an increase of 443,000 over last year,—the 
customs increased by £8,000, the Railway revenue by 
422,000 and the stamps by 47,000: land revenues declined 
45,000. The Colonial Office has advised Lord Glasgow to 
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accept the nominations by the Ministry, to the Upper 
Chamber ; they include four of the labour party. Much 
dissatisfaction exists on the refusal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to contribute to a monthly mail wd S. Francisco: 
New S. Wales however offers a subsidy of £4,000 for one 
year only. A women’s franchise bill was passed. As the 
compulsory clause was struck out of the Arbitrations Bill 
in the Upper House, the Bill was abandoned. 

Tasmania yielded 28,000 oz. more than last year in gold, 
5,000 tons of tin and 2,000 tons of silver ore. The Budget 
threatens a deficiency of £12,420: it will be 6 years before 
the total is wiped off. The Bishop of Tasmania, after a 
long tour in the Pacific declares that the alleged abuses in 
Kanaka labour traffic are greatly exaggerated. 

Canapa’s first four months’ financial report shows a 
surplus of $4,633,612 or $1,250,000 more than last year. 
The crder in Council prohibiting the import of Canadian 
cattle has created much dissatisfaction, being estimated to 
cause Canada a loss of $3,000,000. Mr. E. Miall has been 
named chief of the newly-created department of Trade 
and Commerce, Customs and Revenue passing into the 
hands of a Commissioner, the equivalent for an English 
Under-Secretary. Sir J. Abbott having resigned, Sir 
J. S. D. Thompson has formed a new Ministry. Gold has 
been discovered at Lake of the Woods and immense salt 
beds at Windsor, Ontario. President Harrison seems 
determined to keep irritating Canada. The United States 
Government have discovered that, owing to the perfidy 
of Ivan Petrcff an employé, some false statements, unim- 
portant except because arguments had been based upon 
them, had crept into their statement of the Behring Sea 
case, and they have promptly notified this to the British 
Commissioners. The Mail contract with the Allan Line 
has been extended to another year. Chinese immigration 
is still increasing, notwithstanding a poll-tax of $50. Mr. 
Mercier was acquitted by the Jury. The New Brunswick 
legislature was dissolved, and a change of Ministry is 
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expected. A conference was held at Ottawa with the 
NEWFOUNDLAND Delegates, headed by Sir W. Whiteway, 
on the Fisheries question ; another instalment of papers on 
this has been published by the Foreign Office, but does not 
bring us any nearer to a solution with France. 

How heterogeneous is the population of Canada appears 
from the last census. Ina total of 4,800,511 the French- 
speaking number 1,415,090, or 29°4 per cent., against 
1,294,304, or 30° per cent. (of 4,293,879), in 1881. In 
ten years the French have increased from 1,071,581 to 
1,196,346 in Quebec, where they are now 80'4 instead of 
789 per cent. In Ontario they have decreased from 
101,194 to 101,123, falling from 5°2 to 4°8 per cent., and in 
Nova Scotia from 9°3 with a total of 40,997 to 6°7 with a 
total of 30,181. In the North-West Territories they number 
1,543 against 2,633, being only 2°3 per cent., against 10°! 
in 1881. In Manitoba and British Columbia they show 
an increase, from 9,868 and 723 to 11,102 and 1,181, but 
a relative decrease from 15 and 1°5 per cent. to 7°3 and 
1°3 per cent. respectively. In New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, the French-speaking people have increased 
both absolutely and relatively from 57,572 (or 17°7 per 
cent.) and 10,736 (or 9°8) to 61,767 (or 19'2 per cent.) and 
11,847 (or 10°8 per cent.). The foreign-born population of 
the Dominion is 645,507, against 608,334, the natives 
having risen from 3,685,545 to 4,155,004. Natives from 
Scotland and Ireland have diminished from 115,010 and 
185,522 respectively to 107,365 and 148,842; those of 
England, have increased from 169,492 to 218,961; of 
Newfoundland, from 4,596 to 9,331; of other British 
countries, from 3,545 to 4,432; of Europe, from 39,154 
to 53,778; of the United States, from 77,750 to 80,480; 
and of China, from 4,383 to 9,127. 

The Census states that during the last 10 years, the 
industrial establishments of Canada have increased from 
49.923 to 75,768, or 51°8 per cent. ; capital invested from 
433,060,524 to £37,706,838, or 114 per cent.; the 
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employés from 254,935 to 367,865, or 44°43 per cent. ; 
the wages paid from £11,885,80c to £19,954,488, or 
67°86 per cent.; cost of raw materials from £ 35,983,718 
to £51,198,643, or 42°3 per cent.; the value of the pro- 
ducts from £61,935,213 to 495,089,141, or 53°5 per cent. 
The capital invested per head is £5 in Prince Edward's 
Island and the North-West Territory, £7 in Manitoba, 48 
in Nova Scotia, £10 in New Brunswick, £16 in Quebec, 
417 in Ontario, and £29 in British Columbia. The 
general results are (1) a large increase, in the number of 
hands employed, the wages paid, and the capital invested. 
This last points to a large outlay for improved machinery. 
(2) The average workman in 1891 was better skilled than 
in 1881, and turned out 6 per cent. more in value, and (3) 
in 1891 earned 16 per cent. more wages than in 1881. (4) 
As every dollar invested produced in 1891 less than in 
1881, the capitalist has had smaller profit. (5) Notwith- 
standing the reduced gross profits of the manufacturer, 
the workman has received a larger share of the total 
products by 9 per cent. 

In the West INptes, the report for Jamaica for 1891-92 
shows a decrease in the Imports and Exports respectively 
of £400,000 and £180,000. The revenue by import duties 
fell 13 per cent., principally from the action of the Reci- 
procity treaty with the United States. The Internal 
customs also fell by 419,000, and the shipping by 11 
vessels, or 12,118 tons. This shows a serious decline in 
the colony, which complains much of bad treatment at the 
hands of the Colonial Office and lately held a public 
meeting to seek a remedy. Sugarcane, tobacco, ginger 
had remained stationary, ground products and guinea grass 
had advanced, and 1,100 acres had been added to Coffee 
cultivation. The house tax gave 89,898 houses, instead 
of 134,545 given in the last census, which seems to have 
counted separate flats and even rooms as houses, when 
occupied by a family. 

Obituary. 





We have the melancholy task of recording 
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the deaths, during the quarter, of Mr. Anthony Edwards of 
Smyrna, over 80 years old, who established European 
newspapers at Constantinople and Smyrna; of the oriental 
scholar and great Sinologist, the Marquis d’Hervey de St. 
Denis; of General Henry Dyett Abbott, C.B., who served 
in Kurnoul and during the Indian Mutiny; of the Central 
Asian traveller Theodore Child, who perished of Cholera at 
Teheran; of Cardinal Charles Allemand Lavigerie, of 
Algiers ; of Saul Solomon; of F. A. Lushington, of the 
Indian Civil Service ; of the veteran Sanskritologist Pro- 
fessor Dr. C. Schiitz at the age of 87; of W. Piercey 
Austin, D.D., for 50 years Bishop of British Guiana; of 
Mr. James Wild, Curator of the Sloane Museum, a great 
authority on Arabian art; of General Count Yamada, a 
leading Japanese politician; of Sir W. Ritchie, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada; of Sir Thomas 
Cockburn Campbell, Speaker of the Legislative Council 
of W. Australia; of the distinguished Oriental Scholar 
Ernest Renan ; of Leon Joseph Gordon the Hebrew poet ; 
of Archbishop Lovenan of Pondicherry; of the Sherif of 
Wazan, Mulai Sid Al Hadj Abdus Salam, cousin of the 
Sultan of Morocco; of General Sir Fred. Abbott, who served 
in the first Burma and Caubul wars; of the Hon. Sir 
James Mac-Bain, K.C.M.G., President of the Legislative 
Council of Victoria; of Sir Samuel Grannier, Attorney- 
General of Ceylon; of Genl. James Maurice Primrose, 
C.S.I., who took part in the last Afghan war ; General W. 
Donnett Morgan, who served in the 2nd Sikh war, the 
Mutiny, the Umbeyla and Bhotan wars; of Col. H. W. 
Buller, who was in the Umbeyla and last Afghan cam- 
paigns ; of Genl. Sir Thomas Pears, R.E., K.C.B., who 
served in Kurnoul, the 1st China and 1st Sikh wars, and 
afterwards did even greater service on the Indian Rail- 
ways ; of Genl. Hastings Frazer, C.B., who served in the 
Mutiny; of Surgeon-General H. Mills Cameron, who was 
through the 2nd Sikh war and the Mutiny; of State Coun- 
cillor Dr. Paul Kempf, professor of Oriental languages at 
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Prague ; of Mr. Paul Peel, the Canadian artist and painter ; 
of Mr. Lionel Moore, attaché to the British Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, a ripe Turkish and Arabic scholar ; of Mr. W. 
Wynn Kenrick, Commissioner of Mines in British Guiana ; 
of Dr. David Lloyd Morgan, C.B., of the Royal Navy, who 
served in the Crimea and Chinese wars, and was Deputy 
Inspector-General of Hospitals in the West Indies and at 
Hong Kong; of the Honourable Sir Adams George 
Archibald, of the Privy Council of Canada where he held 
several important offices; of Genl. C. Vanburgh Jenkins 
who had served in the 2nd Afghan, the Umbeyla, and the 
two Sikh compaigns ; of Sir John Morphett, President of 
the Legislative Council of Adelaide; of Mr. A. Brandreth, 
of the Indian Civil Service ; and of Sir R. Owen, K.C.B. 
V. 


19th December, 1892. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Zhe Luropean Military Adventurers of Hindustan, from 1784 to 
1803, by HeEkBert Compron. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1892. 
Price 16s.) This stout, closely printed, and well-got-up volume is a page 
out of one of the wildest chapters of the Romance of History. Even the 
adventurous tales of the olden Italian condottieri pale before the stirring 
events in Indian history, during the half century before Lord Lake’s 
capture of Delhi. Of the Europeans who took part in those events and 
made their history, the Savoyard de Boigne, the Irish George Thomas, 
and the French Perron have been selected by our author for full notice. 
An appendix deals, briefly and in alphabetical order, with nearly 70 other 
adventurers, of more or less note among the many, who at that time sought 
not only the bubble reputation, but also the more pleasant harvests of the 
pagoda tree, in the then fabulously rich realms of India. The list is by 
no means a complete one, nor are these short biographies without an 
occasional slip. But Mr. Compton has certainly given us a book which 
enhances the vivid interest of most stirring times and daring persons, by 
applying a very graphic and graceful style to the results of the diligent and 
painstaking research brought by him to his task. His book is much more 
than readable,—more than interesting,—it is positively fascinating ; and 
among its pages is scattered much information on the state of India in 
those troublous days and on the manners and customs of people of all 
kinds. Among the side lights which it sheds, we note another ray 
(pp. 27-29) on the character of Warren Hastings: this seems to come out 
not only clearer but also brighte: as each new document casts its beam or 
gives its tint to the excellent portrait which even now history has painted 
and time has matured of this greatest, and at one time most maligned of 
Indian rulers. We recommend the book to our readers, as one well 
deserving a place not merely in their hands for cursory perusal, but also on 
their shelves for occasional reference, in matters of Indian History. 

2. Albuquerque, by H. Morse STEPHENS. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1892. 2s. 6d.) The Rulers of India Series would have been, 
indeed, very incomplete without this volume, in which Mr. Stephens gives 
us an excellent biography of his tero, coupled with much accurate and 
not easily accessible information regarding the Portuguese empire in the 
East, and shrewd observations upon it, of historical and political interest. 
Albuquerque was not only the greatest and best of the Portuguese 
Governors of India, but he was also the only one who united in himself the 
rare qualifications required for that office. He had justice, goodness, 
firmness, a wide grasp of the state of affairs in the East and of the means 
of securing to Portugal a high position amid them,—the ability, nerve, and 


‘force of character necessary not only to conquer open enemies and 


opponents, but to overcome the far worse impediments of insubordinate 
assistants who thwarted, and interested peculators who calumniated him. 
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Had he got earlier into power or retained it longer, had his distant king 
and those whom he sent really aided Albuquerque as the situation required, 
and, above all, had his far-reaching and statesmanlike designs been con- 
tinued by his successors instead of being cast aside for peculation and 
persecution, the Portuguese would have had a wider, longer and better 
empire in the East than they actually did. Albuquerque, great man as he 
was, had his faults, and our author does not conceal them; but his fair, 
and judicious remarks clearly show that they were rather the faults 
of the age and country than of the man, whose character was otherwise 
as pure, good and high as it is well drawn by Mr. Stephens. The numerous 
points in the history of the Portuguese in India, to which subsequent events 
in that of the Dutch and English run quite parallel, are duly noticed. The 
two concluding chapters give, in about 37 pages, a condensed account of 
the successors of Albuquerque, down to 1580, when Spain and Portugal 
became temporarily united under the sceptre of Philip II. Our author 
rightly mentions the important position which Christian missions held in 
the History of Portuguese India, but he does no more. There are, as he 
knows and says, plenty of facts and materials for an historical sketch of the 
Portuguese missions in India; and it would certainly not be lacking in 
interest ; but as Mr. Stephens did not think that this lay within the scope 
of his work, he has judiciously left it alone. His book is a well written 
and full account of an important factor in Indian history, and is a very 
good number in this excellent Series. 

3. Lord Lawrence, by SiR CHARLES AITCHISON, K.C.S.I. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1892. 2s. 6d.) Even in the select group of remarkable 
men whom the Rulers of /ndia Series introduces to the English reader, Lord 
Lawrence stands conspicuous as one of the most remarkable—a figure to 
catch the eye of the student of India, as a giant among men. It is a pity, 
therefore, that his life in this Series has fallen into Lilliputian hands. Sir 
Charles Aitchison knew Lawrence well, had served under him, and appre- 
ciates him ; and he had at hand, not only the published lives and notices 
of his great chief, but also the many unpublished documents which are 
accessible to the writers of this Series. Much might, therefore. have been 
fairly expected from him; yet he has signally failed to do his subject 
justice. He gives us nothing new, and that may not be all his fault ; but 
he does not even make the old matter more interesting : his Lord Lawrence 
is nerveless, lifeless. What Sir Charles set about to write, it would be hard 
to tell. At p. 38 he states he is not writing a biography,—at p. 39 he 
will not narrate events,—at p. 67 he declines to detail Lawrence’s paci- 
fication of the Punjab,—at p. 176 he will not be tempted to treat of 
Lawrence’s foreign policy in general, and though he “selects ” for particular 
discussion the Afghan question, even that (p. 177) he will not deal with 
except in very small part. If, then, we are not to have biography, nor 
history, nor detailed criticism, what is left to tell? Nothing—and this 
Sir Charles gives us, at great length. We are sorry to say that this volume 
falls very far below its predecessors in this series. Yet we gladly give Sir 
Charles Aitchison credit for two good points. He is more outspoken than 
previous writers on the “Cartridges” which caused the mutiny of 1857, 
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though the veil hiding the author of that transaction is still undrawn. The 
only thing which he brings out really well is Lord Lawrence’s statesmanly 
dependence for the safety of the Empire on conciliating the goodwill of 
the masses of India by just and kind treatment: on this must eventuaily 
rest that feeling of loyalty and friendship for England, the fostering and 
development of which should be the object of the friends and well-wishers 
of both countries. 

4. Four Heroes of India, by F. M. Hotmes (London: S. W. Partridge 
and Co. 1s. 6d.), gives us brief lives of Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, Sir 
Henry Havelock and Lord Lawrence. The author does not profess to 
give fully drawn pictures, but only sketches of these four lives and their 
times. The sketches, however, are clearly, vigorously, and skilfully drawn, 
giving life-like portraits, though necessarily in outline only. His Lawrence, 
for instance, is, in 30 pages, a far more living Lawrence than is given in 
Sir Charles Aitchison’s 200-page volume; and his Clive, Hastings, and 
Havelock are equally well treated. The last mentioned, though a con- 
spicuous figure during the mutiny, does not show to much advantage 
among the three really great men, into whose company he is thrust in 
these pages. Havelock’s advance on Cawnpore and Lucknow was no 
great military achievement, so far as he was concerned, though the endur- 
ance and dash of his troops are above all praise. He was surprised in all 
his battles—a sure sign of an inferior commander ; in one his success was 
due absolutely to an accident—the destruction of a bridge not having been 
sufficiently extensive ; and in another, when he attempted a little stratagem, 
it failed. His disagreement with Neill is matter of notoriety, nor did all 
the fault lie with the latter officer; and it is more than doubtful whether, 
without Outram’s clear head and steady perseverance, the relief of Lucknow 
would not have come too late. Hence we think that Havelock’s place 
might perhaps have been better supplied, in these pages, by the name of 
the ‘‘ Bayard of India ;’ but we have, at least, an excellent life of that very 
worthy and good man, clearly and briefly told like the other three. 

5. Zanganytka: or Eleven Years in Central Africa, by E. C. Hore, 
Master Mariner. (London: Edward Stanford, 1892. 7s. 6d.) Mr. Hore 
combines in his book a great deal of information on the particular region 
of which he treats with the charm of dangers by land and adventures in 
boat and large steam yacht, which recall the days when we read, spell- 
bound, the pages of “ Robinson Crusoe.” The author’s connexion with the 
London Missionary Society’s expedition to Central Africa (long prior to 
others that have made more noise) and its results are clearly and well told ; 
and if converts have been few, it is still no little thing to show, as the 
author does, how prejudices and suspicions have been lived down, mutual 
good feelings cultivated, some reading and writing taught, workshops 
established, and much else done to advance the true interests of the 
various tribes about Tanganyika. Mr. Hore bears testimony to a high 
degree of morality, intelligence and good feeling on the part of the natives, 
before intercourse with marauding explorers and grasping merchants and 
the introduction of our European vices had sown the seeds of evil far more 
than enough to counterbalance the little good done as a set-off, by the 
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boasted “spheres of influence” in Africa. It speaks well for the method 
of Mr. Hore and his companions, that the good fellowship established 
between them and the natives about Tanganyika has stood the strain of the 
hostility provoked by European cupidity and Arab aggression—and this 
alone is worth the large amount of money used and the more valuable 
lives spent in the great enterprise which Mr. Hore relates with a sailor’s 
frank simplicity. 

6. Newfoundland to Cochin China, by Mrs. Howarp VINCENT. 
(London: Sampson Low and Co., 1892.) Mrs. Vincent’s is a very 
interesting and gossiping account of her long journey, out through New- 
foundland, Canada, Japan and China, and home by Cochin China and the 
Suez Canal—all round the northern world. She is an observant traveller 
and a good narrator. The descriptions are, perhaps, rather overdone ; and 
as is sure to be the case in laboriously simple writing, there result passages 
which “no fellow can understand,” and some rather glaring blunders : 
e.g., “spring solstice,” ‘horizontally upwards,” etc. Mrs. Vincent has 
strong likings and dislikings: everything Japanese is right and good, and 
everything Chinese is wrong and bad. Still the book is very pleasant to 
read. Col. Howard Vincent adds a dry but most useful and important 
appendix on the commercial relations of Great Britain with each of the 
countries which he and his wife visited. Its chief utility consists in 
showing clearly what we are zo¢ doing to secure and improve our trade ; 
and it emphatically exposes the listless apathy of successive British Govern- 
ments, which has allowed the trade of the world to pass gradually from 
England into the hands of Germany and the United States. Is it too late 
to be wise, even now? 

7. The Story of Uganda, by SARAH GERALDINA Stock. (London: The 
Religious Tract Society, 1892. 3s. 6d.) Here, in a small and well illustrated 
volume, we have a plain, unvarnished account of the Church Missionar; 
Society’s work in Uganda, brought down to almost the point when the 
unfortunate rivalry between the Catholic and Protestant parties culminated 
in a violent outbreak. The narrative is simple and sympathetic ; all the 
more so, because the authoress, carefully avoiding the extreme of partizan- 
ship, is moderate in her tone, and intersperses her own descriptions with 
extracts from the letters and diaries of the brave and singleminded men 
who have laboured in Uganda. All praise to the energy, courage and 
charity which took them there, and to the perseverance which, supplying 
the place of the fallen by new volunteers, has kept up the succession of 
teachers continuously till the present. No one can read their deeds and 
sentiments without a feeling of admiration. All the greater is the pity that 
the fruit has not corresponded with the amount of the money and energy 
spent, the number and value of the lives lost, and the bravery and virtue 
of the workers, in this little grateful field. 

8. Beast and Man in Inaia, by J. Lockwoop Kiptinc, C.I.E. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1892. 7s. 6d.) Mr. Kipling gives us a very well 
written and pleasant book, furnishing much interesting information on the 
relations subsisting between man and beast in India. It contains many 
good descriptions and better illustrations, notably those from Mr. Kipling’s 
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own pencil. When this is said, we have exhausted all the praise we can 
conscientiously give him. He has lived long in India, but has certainly 
not mastered the delicate distinctions between Indian sounds ; for while a 
pretty lullaby, at p. 30, is mistranslated by the misplacement of an accent 
(Aré for Are), God, at p. 19, is made “the grandfather of all” instead of 
“the giver of all” (dada for data). At page 82, “ not a week passes with- 
out a case of this horror in our police-courts,” ¢.e., nose-cutting, is a libel- 
lous exaggeration. Mr. Kipling describes many things which he seems to 
know only from (incorrect) hearsay ; as, when he states, in that dogmatic 
strain which is one of the chief defects of his book, that in India “ railway 
bank, waterdam and Queen’s highway are raised by the slender coolie 
woman and the little donkey.” The share of the latter is great, we allow; 
but comparatively few women are seen on these works—on roadmaking 
none—and even these few, generally women left without their bread- 
winners, thus earn an honest livelihood, when their Western sisters in mis- 
fortune too often take to worse courses. Mr. Kipling’s disclaimer (p. 309) 
of personal knowledge of snakes qualifies the statement, which is not a 
fact, that ‘‘in the roof thatch, the stone wall . . . or coiled up in the dusty 
path, (the snake) zwazts his appointed hour to strike.” The italics are ours, 
and indicate the point of the mistake: the snake, as all know who have 
studied that much maligned but timorous animal, is zever the aggressor. 
When he tells us (p. 331) that ‘crows and poultry seldom appear” as terra 
cotta painted toys, he must have walked the streets of Indian towns with 
his eyes shut ; for the crow is one of the most common of such toys. He 
has some extraordinary omissions too: for instance, though at p. 304 we 
are told that the village Brahmin’s first care is to find in which direction 
the great world-supporting serpent is lying—a tremendous generalization, 
yet he forgets to mention the great Az// at the Qutab near Delhi, which 
Prithi Raj drove through that serpent’s head. As a string on which to 
hang his statements regarding animals, Mr. Kipling has a continued tirade 
against Indians for cruelty. ‘Thus at p. 78, he foams at the mouth at the 
senseless splitting of the asses’ ears in India, though they are split in some 
other countries also; but he seems to have quite blunted his feelings of 
humanity, and even forgotten facts, when he contrasts his own countrymen 
with the Indians. The Indians do nothing so barbarous as our European 
customs of cutting the tail of almost every dog and horse, of systematically 
castrating the latter animal, and massacring in cold blood, pigeons at 
shooting matches and tame pheasants in preserves. He is equally wrong 
in his statements regarding hunting cheetahs, at p. 294, for they can be 
and are trained even when brought up from cubs in captivity. We have 
said enough to warn our readers that Mr. Kipling’s statements about 
Indians and their ways are not all correct; but his book, though not 
always trustworthy, is, when treating of beasts, very pleasant and amusing. 
9. Mohammedanism and other Religions of the Mediterranean Countries, 
by G. T. Berrany, M.A. (London: Ward, Lock and Co., 1892. 2s. 6d.) 
This well-got-up book aims at a popular account of the principal religious 
systems (exclusive of Christianity and Judaism) which have flourished in 
the regions about the Mediterranean Sea. To these, apropos de bottes, 
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are added the religions of the Teutons, Celts and Scandinavians, who cer- 
tainly are not included in those regions by nature. A book of 316 pages 
cannot, of course, even profess to give more than an outline of this large 
group of religious systems. Mr. Bettany has consulted very good 
authorities upon each subject—in fact has gone to the best in each case— 
and his description of each religion is fair, accurate and generally impartial. 
Here and there we have noticed a few minor inaccuracies ; and several of 
the author’s conclusions we do not agree with ; as, for instance, his estimate 
of the moral influence of Grecian Mythology. But on the whole, he has 
given us a carefully prepared series of sketches of eight different religions, 
which are very readable and interesting. The book is well illustrated ; but 
here also there are a few inaccuracies, which, with those in the letterpress, 
cause one to stare at their appearance in so deserving a book. Thus the 
Jama Musjid at Delhi becomes the /wmmoo Musjid—quite another thing ; 
and the “ Apollo Belvedere,” at p. 194, holds, in his left hand, a Gorgon’s 
head, which certainly is not in the original. 

10. Indian Fairy Tales, by JosepH JAcops. (London: David Nutt, 
1892. 6s.) Thisisa selection of Indian Folk tales rather than Fairy tales ; 
for more than half of the twenty-nine have nothing whatever to do with fairies 
or demons. Mr. Batten’s drawings are most brilliant and imaginative, and 
full of the spirit of the tales which they illustrate. Why folk and fairy tales 
should be prepared in a pompously and painfully simple style we fail to 
see, especially when, as in the present case, thirty pages of closely printed 
notes and references show that the work is meant for children of mature 
age. The work is also disfigured with several errors, which would lead 
one to suppose that the author is not personally conversant with the East. 
Thus Hindu princesses are made, in their troubles, to recur to Khuda, the 
Muhammadan God; Xos, the well-known Indian measurement becomes 
Kas ; and some of these tales, though now found in India, are certainly of 
more Western origin—in Muhammadan Persia and Arabia, and as such 
have hardly a fit place in any set of Indian Folk tales. These defects not- 
withstanding, the author, artist and publisher have combined to give us a 
book which is a pleasure to read and to see. 

11. Far Cathay and Further India, by GENERAL A. RuUxTON Mac 
Manon. (London: Hurst and Blackett, 1892. 12s.) General Mac Mahon’s 
long and honourable official connexion with Burma coupled with his wide 
reading led us to expect a treat in this book: and we are not disappointed. 
It is written in a pleasant and conversational style, often full of fun, and 
sometimes rippling over with Irish humour, as in describing Burmese 
women and their dress. The book itself overflows with valuable informa- 
tion on the country and its past, present and future: its religion and 
history ; its earlier connexion with its neighbours ; its vicissitudes and 
governments and peoples. We have also much new matter regarding its last 
king—-Thebaw. General Mac Mahon treats in detail the ethnology, manners, 
customs and characters of the many tribes inhabiting Further India; and 
like all who are brought in contact with them, he appreciates their many 
good qualities and virtues, though not blind to their faults. His laudatory 
remarks on the Phoonghyees and their time-honoured system of general 
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popular education are just; and the note of warning which he sounds 
regarding the results of our unwise interference with this system, as con- 
trasted with Sir J. Phayre’s plan of improving while utilizing it, should 
rouse “‘the powers that be” now in Burma to reverse their present action 
before it be too late. Already, our author tells us, there is visible an 
unpleasant change in the native character in Burma—a change which is 
not an improvement, as all advance is not necessarily progress. Our space 
does not permit our noticing this book more in detail; but our readers 
will find it a mine of pleasant and useful information. 

12. Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute or Philosophical 
Society of Great Britain, edited by Caprain F. W. H. PETRIE. Vol. xxv. 
(London: Published by the Institute, 1892.) Here, besides the report of 
the Annual Meeting are nine papers, of the usual varied and interesting 
character, read in 1891 at the ordinary meetings. These are Sir M. Monier 
Williams on the Monism, Pantheism and Dualism of Brahmanical and 
Zoroastrian Philosophy—Lord Grimthorpe on human responsibility—the 
Rey. Dr. Legge on Chinese Chronology—-Hormuzd Rassam, Esq., on the 
Garden of Eden—the Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall on the origin, strength and 
weakness of Muhammadanism—Dr. W. L. Courtney on the reality of the 
Self—Surgeon-General C. A. Gordon on the Philosophy and Medical 
Knowledge of Ancient India—the Rev. Theodore Wood on the apparent 
cruelty of nature—and the Rev. H. J. Clarke on Deontology. Unable to 
notice each paper separately, we can only specialize for their merit the rst, 
3rd, 4th, and 7th; and the 8th, as a specimen of special pleading in which 
much knowledge is wasted in a necessarily fruitless attempt to prove that 
pain and cruelty are in nature almost nonexistent. 

13. Sénat, by the late Mayor H. S. PALMER, revised by Pioressor 
SaycE. (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1892. 
2s.) The worth of this little book may not be gauged by its actual 
size ; for its closely-printed 220 pages and its condensed mass of informa- 
tion could easily be made into a much larger volume. It is of great 
importance and interest, being in fact the reproduction, in a summarized 
form, of the results of the great Ordnance Survey report, issued in five 
volumes in 1872. Of this Major Palmer published a summary in 1878 ; 
and the present is Professor Sayce’s revised edition of it. ‘The advantages 
of a thorough knowledge of the peninsula of Sinai, one of the most notable 
of geographical localities, cannot be over-estimated. Its Bibliography alone 
is very extensive, while many of the works included in it are both too 
bulky and expensive for the general reader. We are thankful, therefore, 
to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge for giving us a portable 
compendium of all the information as yet available regarding this region. 
We are sorry to see reproduced, at p. 169, e¢ seg., the absurd rationalistic ex- 
planation of the passage, dry-shod, of the Red Sea by means of a gale of wind 
strong enough to roll back and hold up the waters of a sea: such a wind 
and its sudden timely burst, with the Israelites being able to march in its 
teeth, is at least as great a supernatural displacement of the ordinary laws 
of nature, as the direct interposition in the Scripture text, which is the 
simpler of the two equally miraculous things. The most interesting part 
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of a book everywhere interesting, is the localization of the mount on 
which the Lord spoke. Professor Sayce has given all the most recent 
results of research on the Sinai peninsula, rendering this little book a 
welcome boon to the Biblical student. 

14. British East Africa and Uganda, compiled from Caprain 
LucGarp’s and other Reports, with Map. (London: Chapman and Hall, 
1892. 3d.) 

15. Handbook to the Uganda Question, by Ernest L. BENTLEY, with 
Map and Historical Notes. (London: Chapman and Hall, 1892. 3d.) 
These two pamphlets, the maps in which are identical, though evidently 
written for a special purpose in favour of the british East Africa Company, 
are Ceserving of perusal by all who wish to keep abreast with the actual 
state of affairs there, and to know all that can be said by the party in 
whose interest they are written. In the first pamphlet, there is, at p. 15, 
a direct and plain spoken charge against the French priests of trading, and 
especially in gunpowder. All trade,—this in particular,—is so contrary to 
the spirit of true missionary enterprise, especially by Catholic priests, 
that we call attention to it, in the hope that those who have been making 
so much out of the late unfortunate conflict in Uganda may refute, if they 
can, this odious accusation, to which some colour is lent by the fact of its 
mention in a formal treaty between Mr. Gedge and Emin Pasha, before 
Captain Lugard appeared at all on the scene. 

16. Aurungzebe and The Chase. (Westminster: A. Constable and Co., 
1892. 5s.) This, the third volume of Constadble’s Oriental Miscellany, 
reproduces Dryden’s forgotten tragedy, Aurungzebe and the second Book 
of William Somerville’s poem called Zhe Chase, and is edited by Mr. 
Kenneth Deighton. Thirty pages of most unnecessary Biography intro- 
duce us to the tragedy, which though obsolete can be still seen in almost 
any library of the smallest pretension, and the literary worth of which 
certainly does not require its reproduction. ‘The same may be said of 
The Chase. The mere fact of their being feebly framed on portions of 
Bernier’s travels hardly entitles them toa place in an Oriental Miscellany. 

17. Borneo: its Geology and Mineral Resources, by DR. THEODOR 
Posrwitz, Member of the Hungarian Institute. (London: Edward 
Stanford, 1892. 14s.) Dr F. H. Hatch gives us a careful translation 
of this very painstaking and thorough work. The introduction gives the 
rather extensive Bibliography of Borneo. The history of its discovery 
and exploration, the physical geography of the island, and its geological 
formations in detail are fully and clearly given ; and these are succeeded by 
chapters on each of its mineral productions, among which are petroleum, 
coal, iron, copper, mercury, gold and diamonds. Four excellent geological 
maps accompany the book. The author conscientiously sticks to his last, 
and quits his scientific disquisitions for no side issues regarding men, and 
manners and customs. His book is, therefore, a perfect repository of 
technical information only. ‘Too little is yet known of this interesting 
island ; and now that travelling in it is becoming comparatively more safe, 
the large remainder of the island, which still appears practically a blank 
on the maps, should be submitted to systematic research. Both the 
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specialist in geology and the speculator in mining should study this book 
if they wish to be thoroughly informed on the vast and varied mineral 
resources of Borneo. Even the general reader, who cannot be expected to 
enjoy the details of geological research, will find a good deal of useful 
information and some pleasant reading in Professor Posewitz’s 500 pages. 
The translator’s work is well done, though we object to the use of unneces- 
sary new words: such as “ water-parting” for the long accepted “ water- 
shed,” and “ Theodor” for ‘‘ Theodore.” 

18. Aforocco as it is, by STEPHEN BonsAL, JR. (London: W. H. Allen 
and Co., 1893. 7s. 6d.) Here the author (an American Press Corre- 
spondent who was with Sir C. Euan-Smith’s mission to Fez and who charac- 
teristically publishes in 1893, three months before the close of 1892) gives 
us his experiences and impressions of that country, after more than one visit 
to it. There is a great deal of information in it regarding the history of the 
country and its actual state. Many shrewd observations are made, though 
most are exaggerated. ‘The book on the whole is pleasant to read, inter- 
esting and useful. In history, however, Mr. Bonsal is not strong ; nor in 
botany, for he and others recline under the shade of “a mandragora-tree.” 
While his style is distinctly American, he shows considerable weakness as 
to the meaning of particular words, thus at p. 185, Moors write their his- 
tories upon 7@//uminated missals (sic). He twice fixes the Jewish Sabbath 
on Friday, and to his American fancy all Sovereigns live in continual fear 
of assassination! Of Mr. Bonsal’s Arabic we say nothing; he does not 
even profess to know it, though even ignorance should not err in the trans- 
literation of the usual Mussulman salutation. His morality may be gauged 
by his confessions of lying, his shameful practical joke on the blind, and 
above all by his having bribed several student youths to steal valuable manu- 
scripts from the Library of the Fez University: all this he himself unblush- 
ingly relates. According to Mr. Bonsal’s narrative, the Mission deserved 
a far more signal failure than it met with. To systematic outrage on the 
religious and other prejudices of the people, they all seem to have added 
a swaggering assumption and a bragging tone, equalled only by a thought- 
less folly and inconsiderateness, which one does not expect in diplomatists. 
There was an ostentatious parade of wine-drinking, and much else objec- 
tionable ; and we note that the first cause of the change which took place 
in the attitude of both the Sultan and his people was due to the defiant 
intrusion of the party on the sacred waters of Mulai Yacub. That they got 
away safe from Fez, is more than, on the showing of our author, they 
deserved. The second part of the book describes an earlier visit than that 
paid with the British envoy (absurdly called Aashador all through); but 
why it is not put in its proper place at the beginning of the book, we fail 
to see. Our experience is that a visitor cannot easily gain a correct know- 
ledge of a strange people even when he knows their language and stays a 
long while and mixes with them familiarly. Hence we always add a note 
of interrogation to most things said by writers who scamper once or twice 
through a country of which they know not the language, and for the people 
of which they show a contempt incompatible with intimate association and 
just appreciation. What real knowledge can they acquire or com- 
municate ? 
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19. The Holy City, Jerusalem, by S. R. Fores. (Chelmsford: E. Dur- 

rant and Co., 1892. 3s.) This is a very peculiar book, quite like a circle, 
as having no proper beginning or end, and being in value a perfect cypher. 
Its chronological table most unnecessarily goes up to Adam, yet vexa- 
tiously stops at A.p. 530. Amid the array of quotations, many of which 
are not to any point at all, there is a marvellous confusion of ideas, coupled 
with Dr. Forbes’ well-known dogmatism, not always founded on accurate 
knowledge, and often without any foundation at all. We instance his explana- 
tions about Melchisedek (p. 27) and his assertion about the burial-place of 
St. Stephen (p. 67). The raison d’étre of the little book is the discovery in 
1882 of the broken bottom of a glass vase, on which is painted a building 
that Dr. Forbes makes out to be Solomon’s Temple, and further, to be 
its exact representation. That there is not the shadow of a reason for the 
two suppositions is quite a little matter to Dr Forbes, who thereupon dog- 
matizes, as is his wont also in Roman matters. His knowledge of Jeru- 
salem is no ways peculiar ; in many matters, like the identification of the 
hill Go!gotha, he is not up to date. In his preface he says: ‘‘ Avoiding 
all controversies, but taking the authorities as our guides, we propose. . . 
get facts out of the fiction, in order to elucidate its topography and 
antiquities, with a view to rendering service to those of our readers 
who may or may not visit the Holy City.” This is just what he has zot 
done. - 
20. Hindustani Idioms, by Cou. A. N. Puitiips, (London: Kegan 
Paul and Co., 1892. 5s.) Col. Phillips’ thorough .knowledge of Hindu- 
stani is manifest in this little manual, and well justifies the certificate of 
High Proficiency which he holds. Every phrase given is in excellent form, 
though here and there is a wrong termination, especially in gender. It is 
a useful book ; but we do not see in what sense it is a book of idioms. 
Half of it is a vocabulary of terms all of which can be found in every dic- 
tionary. Section VIII., luckily only 3 pages long, called “‘a few aids to 
memory,” consists of a score of doggrel verses, the right adjectives for 
which are absurd and atrocious. If legal and official phrases are idioms, 
Section V-has too few of them ; if they are not, the section is useless. In 
fact Col. Phillips does not seem to know precisely what idiom exactly 
means. Names for family relations (Sect. IV.) ey. are not idioms. Pro- 
verbs are not idioms, though in general idiomatically expressed. Our 
author gives several proverbs for idionis; but here there are some mis- 
takes. Unt charhe aur kutta kate is not to take a mean advantage of, 
but expresses the acme of bad luck. As an instance of confusion between 
idiom and merely correct phraseology let us instance No. 122. Aches 
from jolting in a carriage are correctly enough expressed as mera tamam 
badan dard karta hai; but the idiom or ‘Aazt Hindustani is mere huddi 
pasli ek ho gai, my bones and ribs have become one (mass). The book 
will, however, be a great help to students. 

21. A Brief History of the Indian Peoples, by Sir W. W. Hunter, 
K.C.S.I. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1892. 3s. 6d.) We gladly 
welcome this—the 2oth edition, revised—of what is now a standard work ; 
for its success shows a growing taste for information on Indian subjects. 
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It is brought down to date—the middle of the current year. To the 
praise which we willingly accord to this really excellent epitome of geogra- 
phical, ethnological, religious and historical information regarding India, 
we must add, in no unfriendly spirit, a few words of criticism. At page 43, 
1827 is a misprint for 1857. It is not fair, while naming Lord Roberts in 
connexion with’ the last Afghan War, to omit Sir Donald Stewart whose 
daring and timely march saved the former. De Boigne, Perron, Thomas 
and the Begum Sumru, surely deserve a passing half-line. Finally, no 
History of India can be considered complete without a detailed list of all 
the feudatory Chiefs of India: the absence of this is perhaps the greatest 
defect in Sir W. Hunter’s justly-praised work. 

22. Indian Field ~ Sports, after designs by Captn. T. WILLIAMSON. 
(\Vestminster: A. Constable and Co., 1892. 10s.) With every beauty of 
paper and printing, this enterprising firm gives us here 10 very pretty 
coloured plates, in oblong 4to, of Indian hunting-scenes, accompanied with 
a short letterpress, sufficient to describe the plates: there is a mistake at 
p. 3, about the Bombay and Bengal mode of spearing boars. Messrs. 
Constable and Co. have done their work most thoroughly and excellently ; 
and if there are some inaccuracies of drawing, as in the forelegs of the 
elephant in the right foreground of the first plate, the fault is not theirs. 
Their book is excellent value. 

23. Buddhism, Primitive and Present, by R. S. Copptesron, D.D., 
Bishop of Colombo. (London: Longmans and Co., 1892. 16s.) We 
have here a most valuable contribution to the study of Comparative 
Religion. Dr. Coppleston is candid, fair, and just in his work, and his 
wide experience in Ceylon and acquaintance with its ecclesiastical litera- 
ture render him well qualified to treat of his subject. He limits his inves- 
tigation to Sinhalese Buddhism only ; and it is open to question whether, 
in a study of Buddhism, professedly undertaken for purposes of comparison 
with Christianity, it can be fair to the former thus to limit the inquiry, 
which in consequence is left simply incomplete. Nor can we say that 
confining his studies (apparently at least) to-particular schools of interpre- 
tation, notably Professors Oldenberg and Rhys Davids, Dr. Coppleston 
has not lost a good deal which French and other authors, especially Bishop 
Bigandet of Rangoon, have contributed to the personal history and the 
tenets of Buddha. Having begun, as all Christians in such case neces- 
sarily must, with a part’ pris, Dr. Coppleston, though he laudably tries to 
be fair and generally is, falls into occasional harsh judgments ; as when he 
complains that there is no detailed list of virtues, as there is of vices: the 
former are surely understood by their contraries. He does not seem to 
allow tradition its full value; for in the East, above all, tradition is emi- 
nently conservative, and generally reliable in its main features. We fail to 
see that Dr. Coppleston has proved that Buddhism acknowledges no God 
and no soul, as is assumed by him and many others. Whether a soul be 
distinctly mentioned or not, Karma cannot be conceived as continuous 
without a real soul to cleave to, any more than accidentals can without 
their substance. Nor does it follow that because Buddhism is pantheistic 
in the widest sense, that therefore it owns no God. Again we must object 
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to the assumption that Nirvana is plain annihilation. This has never been 
demonstrated ; on the contrary much of what Dr. Coppleston himself gives 
us tends to show that the Buddha still survives in some unknown form of 
absorption and rest, which again gives us the original form of the heaven 
of pure reason, rest and union with God of the soul, enfranchised from the 
mundane passions of concupiscibile et irascibile. With these remarks we 
end our fault-finding in this excellent work, which we have read with 
pleasure. Excellent it is throughout, in form, spirit, judgment and learn- 
ing. We note particularly Chapter XXI., Critical History of the Canonical 
Literature, which for painstaking research, careful deduction, and general 
correctness of conclusion, is deserving of every attention. Dr. Coppleston 
has given us a book of the highest merit and greatest interest, one without 
which no one can hope to form a true idea of one of the purest forms of 
Buddhism. He notes the many parallels between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity—some as he rightly says real, and others simply accidental or 
merely app:irent—but one of the impressions left on our mind after enjoy- 
ing the perusal of his work is that there is room still for a side-by-side 
comparison of the words and phrases used in the Christian and Buddhist 
Scriptures. 

24. Voices from Australia, by Puiip Date and Cyrit HAVILAND. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1892. 3s.) This is a neat little 
book of poems, in two parts—one by each author. Almost everywhere we 
have pretty touches of local colouring, as in the Christmas wish, which all 
would gladly see realized : 


‘A sunbeam taken from the plenty here 
To melt thy snowflakes, I wouid send thee, dear.’ 


Among others, there is (of course) a poem on kissing; but considering 
the antiquity and frequency of that operation, we cannot say that the 
poet has here told us anything new, or told the old, old story in a new way. 
There is plenty of good rhyme, and a good deal of sound reason—as 
sound at least as is generally found in average fugitive poems, giving us a 
very readable little book, many of the pieces of which are quite appropriate 
to this season. 

25. Modern Guns and Smokeless Powder, by ARTHUR RicG and JAMES 
Garvie. (London: Spon and Co., 1892.) To the well-known series of 
scientific books for which this firm is so justly celebrated, this volume just 
out is a good addition, giving much information regarding modern sub- 
stitutes for the now antiquated gunpowder, especially in connection with 
modern fast-firing and far-reaching guns of large calibre. 

26. From Adam’s Peak to Elephanta, by Epwarv CARPENTER. (London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein and Co., 1892. 15s.) The style of this book is a 
credit to both printers and publishers. The author, though labouring 
under the serious drawback of not knowing the languages of the countries 
through which he travels, has given us a series of good sketches of men 
and things from Colombo to Delhi. They are well-drawn, chatty, and 
graphic. If not always exact. they have the great merit and charm 
of being written in a spirit of sympathy and admiration for the good 
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qualities of the natives, which is unfortunately often wanting in the writings 
of European travellers. The illustrations scattered in it are excellent. 

27. Sketches from Eastern History, by THEODOR NOLDEKE. (London 
and Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 1892. 1os. 6d.) From the learned 
Strassburg Professor we could expect nothing less than a very exact and 
comprehensive treatise on the matters which he has chosen for this book ; 
nor are we disappointed. He knows his subject thoroughly, and treats it 
with ease and facility. But we have failed to find in the book anything 
that is new, or any new thoughts on what was old. What is said is said 
rather verbosely, the object apparently being to spin out narratives to the 
utmost. The sketches of Simeon Stylites and Barhebrzeus are completely 
out of place in a work which treats mainly of Islam, its book, and its 
history ; but “ Eastern” is an elastic term, and in Professor Noldeke’s case 
seems to include even Abyssinia, for we have a good sketch of King 
Theodore. ‘The book will yield pleasure and profit to the general reader. 

28, Zhe Story of Africa and its Explorers, by RopERY Brown, vol. i. 
(London: Cassell and Co., 1892. 7s. 6d.) This is a very beautifully 
got-up book, with 200 illustrations, executed in Messrs. Cassell’s well- 
known splendid style, including the reproduction of several ancient maps, 
which are of the greatest importance for comparison with our present 
knowledge. Dr. Brown does his work most thoroughly. This volume, 
after a short introduction on Africa and African Ethnology (which we 
would have liked to see treated more fully), brings down to our own 
times the history of the Guinea traders, of the Corsairs, of Timbuctoo 
and the Niger—that is, only a part, of course, of the West Coast. But 
Dr. Brown does well to take his arduous task up in parts: the next 
volume promises to deal with the History of the Nile. The present one 
contains a vast amount of information regarding the older explorers ; and 
among other matters treated are the myths of Pirate treasure-islands, 
and Prester John. We recommend this series of publications to our 
readers as promising to furnish a complete Encyclopadia on Africa, both 
interesting and useful. 

29. Zhe History of Socialism, by THomas Kirkup. (London and 
Edinburgh : A. and C. Black, 1892.) This stout little book, on one 
of the burning questions of the day, is deserving of careful perusal, in 
order to understand the present theoretical position of the movement. 
Neglecting, or at least passing over earlier socialistic theories, some at 
least of which were attempted to be propagated by force, our author begins 
with the inevitable Saint-Simon, and gives a well-connected and well-de- 
tailed history of socialist movements in various countries. We purposely use 
the plural, as we fail to see, and our author fails to show, any unity in these 
scattered and often dissimilar elements. He fails also to show impartially 
the practical working of the theory in the hands of the violent. Equally 
does he fail, and rather unaccountably, in noticing the great help given to 
Socialism by the present Pope and by Cardinal Gibbons, not to mention 
several other ecclesiastics of high position who have raised their voices 
for the people, now that sovereign rulers are the servants, and not the 
masters of the Masses. Mr. Kirkup’s book is'a valuable contribution to 
the study of a difficult yet urgent and loud-voiced question. 
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30. Une Excursion en Indo-Chine, par le PRINCE HENRI D’ORLEANS. 
(Paris: Calmann Levy, 1892.) ‘‘ Because a few have died from the impact 
of cherry-stones in the cecum, therefore there is no God,” was the pithy 
summing up of an atheist’s long-spun-out sophisms. Prince Henri’s little 
pamphlet may be summed up similarly : Because there is coal in Tonquin, 
therefore a new Algiers, a new France, an Empire at least equal to that of 
England in the East, is going to be built up in Tonquin by the French, 
who though long and strongly and expensively established there, still have 
their periodical convoys chivied regularly by the so-called Pirates! Prince 
Henri knows and feels this, and complains of it ; but of course France is 
destined to have such an Empire, with Prince Henri as Emperor: both 
results are equally probable. 

31. Japan and its Art, by Marcus B. Huisw, LL.B. (London: 
Simpkin Marshall and Co., 1892. 12s.) This second edition of a very 
elaborate work by a competent author enlarges the first and enriches it 
with the addition of much new matter, especially on Ceramic art. In it, 
after a sketch of Japan, the author touches on each point in the religion, 
customs, history, geography, and folklore of the country as far as these 
have influenced Japanese art and its peculiar style. That style, beautiful 
and graceful in itself, and elaborated by the genius and skill of many 
artists whose name and work have survived to the present day, like those 
of the makers of Italian art, is well described and abundantly illustrated, 
chiefly from the author's own collection, in this book. It is one that will 
be valued, especially by the numerous body of collectors of Japanese 
wares, and will give the ordinary reader an insight into a peculiar style, the 
taste for which is on the increase, and which well deserves the notice 
given to it. 

32. An American Missionary in Japan, by the Rev. M. L. Gorpon, 
M.D. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Miffling and Co.) With very 
little real information about Japan, or even about the working and progress 
of the particular mission in which Dr. Gordon laboured as a medical 
missionary, his book gives us an insight into his own superlatively egotistical 
mind, where much general ignorance (e.g., of the first principles of 
Buddhism) combines with a self-conceited pose as a teacher of missionaries, 
and a style, often flippant, always bombastic, to render his book useless to 
read and very tiresome. 

33. Japan: in History, Folklore, and Art, by W. E. Grirris. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Miffling and Co., 1892.) This book, smaller 
in size than the preceding, is pleasant to read and full of varied informa- 
tion, on the subjects of which it treats. The self of the author is a little 
unduly protruded where not needed—perhaps a national defect. There is 
less about art than there should be, perhaps because Japanese art cannot 
be condensed into the very small limits which the size of the work im- 
posed on the author for that section. Asa pleasant and amusing book, if 
not without some faults, we can sincerely recommend it. 

34. Outlines of Egyptian History, by AUGUSTE MARIETTE. (London: 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1892. 5s.) Mr. Murray has improved 
vastly on the first edition of this book, the value of which to the student of 
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Egyptology is now too well known to need repetition. It is now preceded 
by a table of the principal kings of Ancient Egypt, with their cartouches 
given in small but very clear hieroglyphics. This list evidently follows Dr. 
Brugsch’s ; and here we remark that the translator has retained the unvary- 
ing 33+33+34 years conjecturally but persistently given to the three 
monarchs who are made to fill up each century. This average is 
absurdly high, compared with the average reigns of sovereigns. These 
have been, ¢.g., in England 23 years, in Scotland 20, and in Austria 16, 
while the average of Saxon Kings and Russian Czars has been only 
12 years. With the light of actual discoveries this list clearly requires 
revision. In a few other points, too, the book is scarcely quite up to date ; 
still it substantially includes all that was known of Egyptian History, till 
late in 1891, and is most useful as a compendious handbook. 

35. Poems in Petroleum, by JOHN CAMERON Grant. (London: 
E. W. Allen, 1892. 2s.) We have not been able to discover much 
poetry in this volume ; and the only connection that we have been able to 
discover between these poems and petroleum, is that the first would be 
most appropriately soaked in the second, and a lighted match applied to 
the whole. 

36. Du Niger au Golfe de Guinea, par le CapiTaAINE BINGER. (Paris: 
Hachette et Cie., 1892.) This work, in two very fine 4to. vols., records the 
author’s laborious and most interesting African journeys in 1887-1889. It 
is embellished with one large and several smaller maps, besides over 160 
illustrations. He first went from Senegal to the Niger. Thence, by his 
simple yet graphic narrative, he takes us through the little known regions 
and tribes he passed through on his devious way to Great Bassam. A 
traveller of keen perception, acute observation and deep sympathy, 
nothing escapes his attention. The geographical details of these coun- 
tries, still marked on our maps as absolute voids; the people who dwell 
there, with their manners and customs; its natural history, its political, 
social, religious, and commercial status and prospects, are’ all incidentally 
or professedly treated, with thorough knowledge of his subjects. There is 
a very interesting chapter on Tattoo-markings.. But the whole book is a 
delightful narrative, and while we regret that the unusual pressure on our 
pages prevents our speaking more at length of the varied contents of this 
charming book, we cordially invite our readers to enjoy its perusal. 

37. From the Caves and Jungles of Hindustan, translated from the Russian 
of H. P. Blavatsky. (London: T.P.S., 7, Duke Street, Adelphi.) 

Were it not expressly stated that the book before us is a translation of 
the letters, contributed in 1879 and 1880 by H. P. Blavatsky in leisure 
moments to the pages of the Russki Vyestnik, we should certainly have 
considered, from the style and mode of expression, that it had been 
originally written in English. The translator, in a modest preface craves 
indulgence for shortcomings of which, we feel confident, the public know 
nought, and even critics could gather but a meagre pile. ‘The letters them- 
selves, which treat of adventures and scenes in India in the language of an 
imaginative observer, keen sympathizer with the people and brilliant writer, 
form a fairly coherent whole, and the book is sure to fascinate, to instruct 
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and also to amuse. On pages go, 91 ¢é seg. is exposed with considerable 
ability and spirit the extremely fragile basis of the scientific discussions 
and deductions—only propped up by supreme arrogance—of the Oriental 
scholar whom Oxford worships as an oracle, and who calmly corrects the 
chronological tables and religious books of people into whose country 
he has taken good care never to set foot and whom he in no way com- 
prehends. The book swarms with interesting and vivid descriptions, 
that of the witch (subsequently exposed as an impostor)—looking “like a 
skeleton seven feet high covered with brown leather, with a dead chiid’s 
tiny head stuck on its bony shoulders ”—and her den, being perhaps the 
most powerful. Want of space forbids our giving quotations. 

If many Anglo-Indians never discover anything interesting, important or 
admirable in India, it can only be due to a lack of sympathy with the 
people whom they are supposed to govern. To the same cause must be 
ascribed, in part, that the glories of Aryavarta are fading fast, and that 
indigenous arts and sciences have almost died out. 

38. Constantine, the last Emperor of the Greeks ; or, Zhe Conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, after the latest historical researches by CHEDOMIL 
MIJATOVICH, formerly Servian Minister at the Court of St. James. (London : 
Sampson Low and Co.) This is a very interesting and well-written book 
indeed. It is a matter of surprise that English literature, before the publi- 
cation of this work, had no monograph on the Conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks. The author has done well to use the graphic chronicles 
written (probably) by a Serbian, who was a personal witness of the 
defence of the city, as none of the French or German works seem to have 
availed themselves of this direct source of information, which is conspicu- 
ously detailed and on the face of it most impartial. The description of 
Sultan Muhammed’s conduct when at last he entered St. Sophia, bears the 
stamp of internal truth and refutes strikingly the adopted stories of cruelty. 
We cannot conclude this brief notice without expressing our surprise at 
seeing in a monthly magazine for November ’92, the Cosmopolitan, an 
article by Mr. Archibald Forbes entitled ‘“‘A War Correspondent at the Fall 
of Constantinople,” in which statements and descriptions from the book we 
are reviewing are reproduced, often almost verbatim, and invariably without 
any acknowledgment. In fact, Mr. A. Forbes nowhere mentions our 
author’s name or book, and has even carried his sincere flattery so far as to 
reproduce several of the illustrations. This is hardly courteous. 

39. A Sanshrit-English Dictionary, by ARTHUR A. MACDONELL, M.A., Ph.D. 
(London : Longmans, Green and Co., 1892. £2 2s.) Yet another “ Sanskrit 
!dictionary for Beginners.” Only the other day we had Apte’s from India, 
and Dr. Cappeller’s, published in London. One is led to reflect on the 
years that pass without the appearance of a Sanskrit Dictionary professedly 
for scholars, and comparable in perfection to the great Latin and Greek 
Dictionaries ; or to that Shah-in-Shah of Word-Books, the New English 
Dictionary of Dr. Murray. Surely the problems of Sanskrit Lexicology are 
not less important or less subject to finished treatment than the problems 
of Latin, Greek, or English. Of original attempts to place Sanskrit Lexi- 
cology on the same footing as that of Greece and Rome, we have had only 
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one: the Great St. Petersburg Dictionary of Béthlink and Roth. And, 
since then, how many “ dictionaries for beginners.” We trust that the 
inference is not, that the “beginners” in Sanskrit greatly outnumber the 
“‘continuers ;” but rather that all students who have passed the initial 
stage, go direct to the fountain-head of Sanskrit learning—the schools and 
libraries of India. . 

As a “ dictionary for beginners ” this work of Professor Macdonell’s is very 
nearly perfect. It is clear, comprehensive, and accurate ; the system ot 
etymological analysis throughout is excellent ; and of the greatest practical 
use in establishing a sound habit of thought, and in teaching the learner 
invariably to follow up the root-idea of every Sanskrit word. 

Another feature which strikes us as both good and original is the indica- 
tion of certain words which have first been corrupted into Prakrit, and 
then re-adopted into Sanskrit ; for example, the words d/atfa and dbhata 
(Sk. d4arté and bhrta) which we may compare with the English gwardian 
and guard, which represent re-adoptions of warden and ward after corrup- 
tion by French pronunciation. 

Yet another good feature is the suggestion of extinct roots for cognate 
words the link between which is lost ; for example s¢#z to explain sthi/a, 
sthavira, and sthind ; and also the printing of all verbal roots in larger 
type. 

So much for the good features of the book. Our objections to it are 
these: we cannot justify the arrangement by which (e.g.) mirvana is 
included in the article on xzrzdachya, while mirvdza is contained in a separate 
article ; either all three should have separate articles, or all three should 
come under one heading, (zr or, possibly, to save space nxivv or nirva, 
though we confess we do not like the latter arrangement at all). 

Then certain etymological details seem to us questionable ; is it correct 
to call a-sya, a smin, a-smai “ inflexions of zdam” ? and to connect zdam 
with a tha, a-tra? Jdam is really connected not with these but with 
t-di(nim), t-tham, t-tas; the a-root, and the ¢root being quite distinct 
(p. 1). 

Then how does Professor Macdonell justify the form (e.g.) Audera for 
Kuvera ; the latter is much more probably the true form ; as we know the 
Bengali pronunciation corrupts v7 to 4 as in Beda (for Veda) and Loishtob 
(for Vaishuava) ; while the contrary process, the corruption of 4 to vz is 
much less likely. 

Our last objection is, that in the transliteration the M/tsstonary Alphabet 
has been employed. Professor Macdonell confesses that he shares this 
objection ; so that we may hope to see a change made in a second edition. 
An amusing instance of the impracticability of this theoretically almost 
perfect alphabet was exhibited in the Academy a few weeks ago, in con- 
nection with Prof. Max Miiller’s letters on Namuchi. This name Prof. 
Miller wrote Namudi ; while other correspondents, and we are afraid Mr. 
Andrew Lang must be mentioned among them, were apparently un- 
acquainted with the A/issionary Alphabet, and wrote Namuki; then it 
became necessary to express the same name in italics, and the hero became 
Namuki, which would really have a totally different sound in the M/issionary 
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Alphabet. There was a certain poetic justice in this confusion arising out 
of a letter by Prof. Max Miiller. (Academy, nos. 1068, 1069.) 

40. Simon Magus, by G. R. S. Meap, B.A. (T.P.S., 7, Duke Street, 
Adelphi.) A scholarly treatment of a difficult subject. Everyone is 
acquainted with the allusion to Simon the Magician in the Acts of the 
Apostles ; and theological students have further heard of the tradition 
identifying Simon with Paul. It has been reserved for Mr. Mead, how- 
ever, to collect all the existing evidence of Simon’s character and doctrine, 
and to piece together a sympathetic portrait from the sneers and condem- 
nations of the too zealous Fathers of the Church. 

The following story, from the Phi/osophumena (Hippolytus ?) has a very 
human interest: ‘“ Apsethus, the Libyan, wanted to become a god. But 
in spite of the greatest exertions he failed to realize his longing, and so he 
desired at any rate that people should ¢Azvk that he had become one. 

“Well, he collected a large number of parrots and put them all into a 
cage. For there are a great many parrots in Libya, and they mimic the 
human voice very distinctly. So he kept the birds for some time, and 
taught them to say ‘Apsethus is a god.’ And when, after a long time, 
the birds were trained, and could speak the sentence which he considered 
would make him to be thought a god, he opened the cage and let the 
parrots go in every direction. And the voice of the birds as they flew 
about, went into all Libya, and their words reached as far as the Greek 
Settlements. And thus the Libyans, astonished at the voice of the birds, 
and having no idea of the trick which had been played them by Apsethus, 
considered him to be a god. 

“But one of the Greeks, correctly surmising the contrivance of the 
supposed god, not only confuted him by means of the self-same parrots, 
but also caused the total destruction of this boastful and vulgar fellow. 
For the Greek caught a number of the parrots, and retaught them to say, 
‘Apsethus caged us and made us say “ Apsethus is a god.”’ And when 
the Libyans heard the recantation of the parrots, they all assembled 
together with one accord, and burnt Apsethus alive.” 

41. Zhe Death of Ocnone, Akbar's Dream, and other poems, by ALFRED, 
LORD TENNysON (Macmillan and Co.), is a most welcome little volume 
which probably every educated Englishman already possesses. We would 
however contrast the reality of “ Oenone’s death” with the tentative hymn 
in “ Akbar’s dream,” alike gems, but of which one was a creation of the 
mind of the great Poet Laureate, whilst the other was a sentiment derived 
from hearsay. The incomparable lines with which the former concludes 
have been so often quoted that we need not repeat them, but we almost 
prefer a mere translation of Abulfazl’s inscription on a temple in Kashmir 
to the less real, if truly poetical, last lines of Akbar’s Hymn. Compare 
for instance the former’s “Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy 
or orthodoxy, for neither of them stands behind the screen of thy truth” 
with 

** Warble bird and open flower, and men, below the dome of azure 
Kneel adoring him the timeless in the flame that measures Time.” 


Yet what would not Tennyson have made of an Oriental subject, if he had 
had the material of Arnold’s “ Light of Asia”! 
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42. Dr. Max Norpavu has published the first part of a work on 
Degeneracy {[Entartung—Carl Duncker, Berlin]. We reserve a review of a 
work that promises to be the leading one of the age on the subject of which 
it treats to our next number by which time the second part will have 
appeared. There is no doubt that it will be translated into English, 
French and other languages of our degenerate civilization, the victims of 
which will, we hope, be stirred to healthier thought, if not action, by Dr. 
Nordau’s incisive criticism of modern vagaries in Art, Language, Religion, 
and Social Life. It is fortunate that this distinguished Physiologist and 
traveller is able to impart the terrible truths of his scientific investigations 
in a style which will attract even those whose follies he chastizes. Wag- 
nerites, Tolstoites, Preraphaelites and other mystics generally, as also all 
the glib “ Ain du siecle” smatterers will be reconciled to the medical treat- 
ment of their mental aberration by the sparkling wit, and vast general 
information of one who is faci/e princeps among German writers and public- 
spirited observers. 4 

43. Rapport sur les Etudes Berberes, Ethiopiennes et Arabes, 1887-1891, 
par RENE Basser. (Woking: The Oriental University Institute, 1892. 
7s. 6d.) Not the least of the many good results achieved by the IXth 
International Congress of Orientalists held in London in 1891 was the 
series of papers by specialists, giving the principal work done and the 
books published from 1887 to 1891 in each of the sections in which the 
Congress was divided. ‘The first of these to be published is the one under 
notice, in which the learned and erudite professor has with infinite pains 
given a succinct account of what has been achieved during the time indi- 
cated, in the matter of the three languages, which he takes up in separate 
sections. Everything of importance published, both great and small, finds 
its appropriate place, for nothing seems to have escaped the lynx-eyed pro- 
fessor. Students will therefore find here a perfect bibliography of each of 
these three languages, which will be a great help for further work in the 
same line. 

A similar summary of research in the Hebrew and Aramaic languages, 
from the series of the same Congress, is in the Press, and will soon 
see the light. It was compiled by the learned Professor E. Montet 
of Geneva. The Chinese Summary, by Professor H. Cordier, is also 
announced. All these Summaries are being published by the Oriental 
University Institute, Woking, in a uniform size with the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, and are at half price for members of the Congress, and for 
subscribers to the Review. 

44. LVotice sur les Dialectes Berberes des Harakia et du Djyerid Tunisien, 
par René Basser. (Woking: The Oriental University Institute, 1892. 
2s.) This is one of the most interesting papers contributed by the learned 
and versatile professor of the Ecole Superieure des Lettres d’Algers to 
the [Xth International Congress of Orientalists, London, 1891. It is the 
result of his personal investigations among the people who speak these 
hitherto unknown dialects of the Berber family. ‘The paper comprises 
Grammatical notes, a few texts, and a comparative vocabulary, the whole 


forming a most interesting study for the learned in Berber and cognate 
tongues. 
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We hope to review in our next issue the Lvefuviszkiejie Rassztai ir 
Rasztininkat of Mr. Girénas, who has sent several of his works to the 
Lisbon Congress, including a Lithuanian and Sanskrit ode in honour of 
Her Majesty. This prolific writer is also a great patriot and polyglot, and 
is an instance of the vitality and genius of his ancient race. 


As we are going to Press we have received a very learned account from 
the famous Sinologist, Professor G. Schlegel of Leyden, of “La Stéle 
funéraire du Téghin Gioogh” and its Chinese, Russian, and German 
copyists. We reserve its review to our next issue as also Count Goblet 
d’Alviella’s supplementary note on “The symbolical theme of the sacred 
tree between two monsters.” 
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